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THE  ALASKA  MISSIONS. 

Ry  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.D. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  people  have  been  very  much 
exercised  at  the  reported  misdeeds  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  conduct  of  schools  and  mis¬ 
sions  at  Fort  Wrangel.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  case,  with  a  general  denial  of  the  immoral¬ 
ities  alleged,  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mission¬ 
ary.  But  as  the  charges  continue  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed,  and  as  I  am  reported  to  have  said  things  I 
never  said  or  thought  of,  I  beg  space  to  print . 
in  your  columns  a  statement  sent  ms  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Brady  of  Sitka,  who  was  our  first  mission¬ 
ary  sent  to  Alaska,  and  who  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  all  our  missionary  arid  school 
work  in  the  Territory,  and  who  was  in  San 
Francisco  when  the  charges  first  appeared  in 
that  city.  We  think  his  letter  will  serve  to  re¬ 
assure  our  many  friends  who  have  labored  and 
prayed  for  the  Alaska  Missions. 

Mr.  Brady  under  date  of  Dec.  1G,  says : 

“  Yesterday’s  Chronicle  had  an  article  upon  the 

mission  at  Fort  Wrangel.  It  seems  as  though - 

and  his  followers  are  determined  to  do  all  they  can 
against  the  missions.  This  attack  is  outrageous. 
When  the  writer  said  that  prostitution  was  carried 
on  inside  the  homo,  he  knew  it  was  untrue.  Mrs. 
McFarland  has  had  just  such  persons  as  he  is  to 
contend  against  ever  since  she  started.  It  has  ever 
been  her  aim  to  save  those  girls  from  evil.  Any 
one  who  will  contrast  the  condition  of  these  people 
to-day  with  that  of  six  years  ago,  when  she  first 
wont  there,  will  see  what  a  good  work  has  been 
wrought.  Let  an  impartial  witness  go  there  and 
take  the  testimony  of  the  natives  themselves.” 

Our  Synodical  Missionary  has  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  observation  in  Alaska,  and  un¬ 
der  date  of  Dec.  21,  1883,  writes  as  follows  in 
reference  to  the  charge  of  immorality  in  the 
school  at  Fort  Wrangel :  “ Ido  not  believe  there 
has  been  anything  of  the  kind  there 


readers  need  not  be  alarmed  at  such 
scandalous  rumors.  Some  of  them  n-ill  remem! 

vhat  an  excitement  there  was  not  rnanv 
>ears  ago,  when  similar  stories  were  told  of 
converts  in  the  Sandwich  Islands-stories  put 
in  cn culation  by  sea-captains  and  men  of  like 
habits,  who  found  themselves  interfered  with 

jfemaIe1Xes«y8m01'aUentimentta  beha«  of 

1  “A  Mif  ionar5'  of  this  month  says : 

UitteS  rbookSofraMom8^  W«*  Afri,’“  has 

|Sions,  native  Christians,”  eto  '  “galn8t  m,s- 


It  is  a  great  work  to  lift  up  a  people  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  and  at  all 
trading  points  in  the  pagan  world,  those  who 
do  nothing  to  lift  up  the  people,  who  consult 
only  their  own  pleasures,  of  whom  we  can  only 
say  (as  Paul  said  of  some  iu  his  day  who  work¬ 
ed  against  him),  “  They  are  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.” 


ALASKA  INDIANS.  ( 

A  Poor,  Dirty,  Depraved 
a  People. 

LOW  STATURE,  LOWER  MORALS 


Small  Influence  of  Civilization— 
Cunning1  Workmen  in  Wood 
*  and  Metals. 


I  Correspondence  of  the  Chronicle.  1 

Wrangell  (Alaska),  September  20, 1884. 

Visit  any  Indian  village  or  any  Indian 
hut  iu  Southern  Alaska  and  one  sees  them 
all.  They  are  as  alike  as  two  peas.  Towns 
peopled  by  the  natives  of  the  Alexandrian 
archipelago  are  never  large  or  solidly 
built,  and  the  home  of  the  inhabitants  is'oii 
the  water,  in  canoes,  rather  than  on  the 
land,  in  suitable  buildings.  In  the  far  north 
of  the  Territory  there  is  considerably  more 
stability  and  localization,  as  it  were,  among 
Esquimaux  and  Aleuts,  and  because  of  the 
greater  inclemency  of  the  weather  there, 
or,  perhaps,  because  there  Is  less  reason  for 
their  going  abroad,  the  chubby-faced, 
black-haired,  greasy-lookirig  but  industrious 
aborigines  have  many  towns  of  respectable 
size  and  houses  far  more  comfortable  than 
are  those  of  their  southern  cousins.  But  In 
the  south  there  are  no  settlements  which  a 
native  may  bo  particularly  proud  of  and  the 
majority  of  huts  seem  to  have  i  Jen  built  in 
haste  and  are  barely  habitable.  The  true 
solution  of  tliisU'act,  distressing  to  those 
who  enjoy  seeing  fellow-creatures  enjoy 
a  limited  degree  of  comfort  at  least,  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  that  prevailing  trait 
of  character  in  an  Alaska  Indian,  which 
seems  to  impel  him  to  live  as  lazily  as  he 
can  and  in  as  many  different  places  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Moving  from  one  habitation  to 
another  is  as  common  an  occurrence  in 
Southern  Alaska  as  it  is  in  New  York  on 
the  1st  of  May.  One  sees  boat  after  boat, 
laden  with  household  goods  of  uncertain 
value  and  with  the  various  members  of  a 
never  limited  family,  gliding  about  the  bays 
and  channels  of  the  country,  and  the  dcs 
ttnation  is  always  some  distant  settlemen 
where  a  temporary  residence  has  been  se 
lected. 


1 


WRETCHED,  ILI.-SMELLING  HOVELS.  I 
An  Indian  of  the  Southwest,  of  New  Mex- 1 
ico  and  Arizona  prides  himself  par  icularly 
on  belonging  to  a  village,  or  pueblo,  and 
having  a  cleanly  kept  house.  The  reverse 
seems  to  be  true  of  an  Alaskan  Tblinket,  if 
one  may  judge  by  appearances.  There  is 
more  dirt  and  disorder  and  less  comfort  of 
any  sort  in  a  Southern  Indian’s  hut  than  in. 
any  abode  'ontruHn  select?  The  very  essen¬ 
tial  necessities  appear~wannng,  and  one 
itbls,  uliGr  &  lour  of  inspection,  as  though  he 

haa  bfeerrexarnming  me  ct  \V  fillings  of  a’ peer 
pie  whose  wants  ana  tastes  were  lnTerior  to 
those  of  animals— lor  the  latter,  at  least,  are 
inclined  to  secure  some  protection  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  while  an 
Indian  ot  this  country  rather  seeks  to  see 
how  far  he  can  brave  the  winds  and  the 
rain  and  the  cold.  Of  course  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Hero  and  there  one  finds  a  house 
which  has  a  roof  moderately  well  con¬ 
structed  and  an  interior  suggesting  a  certain 
degree  of  comfort.  But  the  exceptions  are 
rare,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  tne  houses 
are  crude  and  cold  and  uninviting,  and  are 
peopled  by  families  whose  only  aim  in  life 
appears  to  be  to  exist.  They  are  damp, 
cramped,  windowless,  smoky,  ill-smelling 
hovels,  these  places  in  which  human  beings 
are  huddled  together,  and  one  escapes  from 
them  with  his  romantic  notions  of  Indian 
picturesqueness  fairly  well  destroyed.  If 
punishment  were  to  be  meted  out  to  those 
deserving  chastisement  it  could  not  be  more 
effectually  administered  than  by  sending 
culprits  to  live  among  the  natives  of  the  j 
Alaska  islands,  below  St.  Elias  mountain, 
forced  to  share  iheir  houses,  their  food, 
their  rain-soaked,  smoke-filled,  cold-giving 
wigwams.  A  man  living  through  such  a 
correction  might  look  forward  with  utter 
calmness  to  any  future  punishment  and 
congratulate  himself  perhaps  that  in  hades 
at  least  he  would  be  warm  and  dry,  which 
he  never  could  have  been  in  Alaska,  housed  , 
with  a  Thlinket. 


DEGRADATION  OF  THE  THLINKETS. 

A  Southern  Alaska  Indian  looks  like  his 
Arizona  cousin  and  has  his  vices,  but  in 
other  respects  he  is  usually  an  inferior  arti¬ 
cle.  Cunning  workman  though  lie  is,  fasli- 
IcTTTTng  curious  and  well-carved  household 
utensils  out  of  native  woods  and  bone, 
making  nets  and  baskets,  and  silver  brace¬ 
lets  and  rings  for  nose  and  fingers,  still  the 
pueblo  dweller  distances  him  in  manufac¬ 
turing  blau kets,  dyeing  wools,  carving  stones 
and  making  silver  ornaments,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  handsomer,  cleaner,  braver  and  al¬ 
together  more  attractive  man.  An  Apache  — 
meanest  of  southern  Indians— will  fight  and 
show  spirit:  but  an  Alaskan  never.  The  far  : 
south  native  is  a  low-souieci  tramp;  an  oily, 
fish-eating,  superstitious,  licentious  crea¬ 
tion;  treacherous  and  willful.  He  is  as 
stoical  as  though  carved  from  wood  ;  he  is  | 
without  pride;  a  bigamist;  a  sordid  creat¬ 
ure,  afraid  even  of  his  wife,  whom  he  al- 
vvavs  asks  to  trade  for  him  and  whom  he 
leaVes  penniless  and  helpless  at  his  death. 
That  is,  the  Thlinkets  were  generally  of  this 
class  betore  they  began  to  see  a  little  of  the 
white  man’s  civilization.  As  a  general 
thing,  it  does  not  improve  the  moral  stand¬ 
ing  of  Indians  to  have  white  men  come  to 
live  near  them.  They  copy  but  few  of  the 
virtues  of  the  new-comers  and  are  pretty 
pure  to  indulge  in  most  of  their  vices.  When 
Alaska  was  more  forsaken  than  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent,  the  Indians  did  not  get  drunk  when-  j 
ever  they  could,  which  they  do  now;  nor 
did  they  sell  tlieir  wives  and  daughters  to 
the  highest  bidder.  But  they  had  other 
faults,  such  as  putting  innocent  people  to 
death  because  they  thought  they  had  un 
evil  spirit,;  burning  a  wile  with  her  dead 
husband,  that  both  might  go  to  happy  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  together,  and  other  such  pleas¬ 
antries;  and  while  civilization  has  rendered 
them  more  depraved  in  some  things,  it  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  brought  wort  to  them 
and  offered  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  better 
modes  of  living,  of  which  some  have  taken 
advantage. 

A  WHOLLY  UNDEVELOPED  I, AND. 

There  have  been  converts  to  Christianity 
made  here  and  there  and  a  few  have  moved 
into  comfortable  quarters  and  very  many 
have  learned  to  work  hard  and  to  cave  a 
little  money.  One  notices  the  few  advance¬ 
ments  made  with  pleasure  and  only  regrets 
that  there  has  not  been  more  progress,  if 
Montesquiu  was  right  in  calling  that  people  , 
happy  whose  annals  are  tiresome,  Alaska 
Indians  must  have  been  supremely  con¬ 
tented.  During  the  years  of  their  occu¬ 
pancy  of  Alaska  they  have  done  actually 
nothing  toward  developing  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  their  possessions.  Not  only  have 
they  never  built  any  towns,  but  they  have 


neglected  the  timber,  overlooked  the  ores  i 
and  refused  to  cultivate  the  garden  dis¬ 
tricts.  Whatever  has  been  done  up  to  the 
present  time  is  due  to  the  white  man.  Be-  j 
fore  his  advent  a  native  was  content  to  pad¬ 
dle  about  the  waters  in  his  canoe  and  to 
live  upon  the  fish  and  game  which  hunger 
compelled  him  to  catch.  As  an  actuality, 
an  Indian  here  is  a  badly  housed,  oily,  de¬ 
praved  and  lazy  being.  As  a  possibility,  be 
i'ii‘.v  be  made  useful  in  developing,  under 
proper  tutelage,  the  vast  resources  ot  the 
little  understood  but  undeniably  rich  -terri¬ 
tory  which  we  own. 

TRIBES  OF  INDIANS. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  many  abo- 
rigines  there  are  in  Alaska,  from  the  i act  oil 
there  being  such  great  diversity  in  the  fig-1 
ures  of  enumeration  presented  hy  tnose  whof 
have  studied  the  question.  There  arc  prob-l 
ablv,  however,  about  BO, 000  natives,  nearly! 
equallv  divided  between  Orarians,  com! 
posed  of  Innuits  or  Esquimaux,  Creoles  aneft 
Aleuts,  who  dwell  in  the  interior  and  on' 
the  islands  of  North  and  Northwest  Alaska, 
and  Indians,  subdivided  into  such  families 
as  the  Tiuneh,  the  Thlinkets  and  the 
Hydah,  who  are  found  on  the  islands  of  the 
\l'cxunder  archipelago,  from  Mount  St-  Elias 
southward.  Of  the  Orarians  the  Esquimaux 
are  the  physical  superiors  ol  all  Alaskan 
natives.  Tall,  strong  and  well  made,  they 
dress  in  furs  aud  skins,  live  in  huts  made  of 
snow  or  earth  and  are  brave  and  expert 
hunters,  catching  large  quantities  of  fish 
and  killing  tile  wild  game  of  the  country. 
Their  villages,  especially  around  the  mouth 
of  ths  Yukon  river,  are  numerous  aud  olten 
large,  while  on  King’s  island,  south  of  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Innuits  have  excavated 
homes  in  the  sides  of  the  cliffs,  which 
closelv  resemble  the  dwellings  found  in 
parts ‘of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Esquimaux  are  afrieudly,  well-disposed  and 
generally  agreeable  people,  and  do  a  large 
trading  business  with  vessels  sailing  to  the 
north  with  clothing  aud  other  commodities. 
Nearly  all  the  best  furs  and  ivories  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Innuits,  and  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  trading  companies  to  work  for 
them  alone.  In  what  is  known  as  the 
Kadiak  district  the  natives  are  more  civil¬ 
ized  than  farther  north  and  are  an  indus¬ 
trious  people,  living  in  frame  houses,  attend¬ 
ing  school  and  dressing  in  garments  bought 
in  San  Francisco. 

THE  ALEUTS. 

The  Aleuts,  comprising  the  second  grand 
division  of  the  Orarian  family,  occupy  the 
Chain  of  islands  and  portions  of  the  Alaska 
peninsula  from  the  Shumagiu  islands  1650 
miles  westward  to  Altoo.  They  are  civilized 
and  generally  religious  and  are  strict  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Greek  faith,  which  was  taught 
them  by  tbe  early  Russian  settlers  who 
visited  the  islands  in  their  search  for  furs. 
The  largest  industry  of  the  people  is  hunt¬ 
ing  the  sea-otter  and  fur  seal,  aud  the  na¬ 
tives  engaged  by  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  on  the  fur-seal  islands  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Paul  are  of  the  Aleut  family. 
The  principal  commercial  center  in  the 
north,  Oonalaska,  on  the  island  of  that 
name,  is  wholly  peopled  by  Aleuts,  who  have 
a  church  and  schoolhouse,  a  priest,  teacher 
and  doctor.  They  live  mostly  in  frame 
nouses,  dress  after  the  manner  of  the  white 
man,  and  in  some  instances  are  persons  of 
considerable  capacity.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
indeed,  they  are  the  best- natives  in  all 
Alaska,  aud  in  this  district  are  found  cod 
banks  which  have  already  yielded  some 
600,000  fish  every  year,  and  the  value  of 
which  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  waters 
are  also  richly  stocked  with  walrus  and  the 
otter-skins  bring  a  large  revenue  to  the 
people. 

TRAITS  OF  THE  THLINKETS. 

The  inhabitants  found  on  the  islands 
scattered  along  the  western  coast  of  South¬ 
ern  Alaska  and  on  parts  of  the  mainland, 
and  the  natives  with  whom  strangers  and 
casual  visitors  to  Alaska  most  often  come  in 
contact,  are  the  Thlinkets.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  tribes  composing  the  Thlinket  family, 
subdivided  again  into  different  smaller 
families  or  elans,  but  the  language  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  among  them  all  and  the 
word  Thlinket  applies  to  all  the  natives 
found  at  Chiikhat,  Wrangell,  Sitka  and 
Juneau  and  in  the  villages  scattered  about 
among  the  southern  bays.  Inopersonal  ap¬ 
pearance  the  Thlinkets  are  prepossessing, 
when  one  happens  to  discover  a  maiden 
who  has  managed  to  escape,  for  a  time,  the 
general  obesity  and  embonpoint  peculiar  to 
the  majority  of  her  sex,  and  here  and  there 
one  sees  a  man  whose  features  are  a  pleas¬ 
ing  exception,  as  regards  intelligence,  to 


those  oi  the  greater  number.  But  a  bright 
eye,  a  clean  person  and  a  trim  figure  are 
rarely  discovered,  and  while  the  men,  as  a 

rule,  arc  thin-leggeCr^’-l^nved^aTlfeTTn- 

plexioned,  piear-evea  nonenn'iiiis  tim 

S'dSS&imat. 

tfSSl,  wild  Speak,  byo, lh  -  i  -  <  >  -  >  i . . 

sCT^'risii  giuuirai:'  and  who  paint  thefi 

races  until  they  are  more  hideous  than  ever. 

One  must  be  very  lenient  and  big-hearted 
to  love  a  Tlilinket.  There  is  an  inborn  odor 
which  they  all  possess  that  repulses  at  first, 
and  when  one,  later  in  his  observations, 


notices  the  sore  eyes  that  there  are  and  sees 
the  filthy  nostrils  and  the  ill-kept  homos,  he 
experiences  a  disgust  which  lingers  ’and 
grows  more  pronounced  each  day  of  his  so¬ 
journ. 

_  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 


The  Thlinkets  are  the  most  superstitious 
of  all  Aiaskans.  Practicing  cremation  for 
years,  and  still  inclined  to  dispose  of  their 
dead  in  that  manner,  they  believe  in  the 
presence  of  evil  spirits  and  in  the  power  of 
their  Shamans,  or  medicine  men,  to 
frighten  away  diseases  and  all  disorders. 
Originally  the  only  religion  which  they 
had  was  a  mythological  one,  in  which 
ICiyekh,  spirits  of  the  air;  Tahkiyekh, 
spirits  of  the  earth  ;  Tekiyekh,  spirits  of  the 
water,  and  Yekh,  minor  spirits,  were  con¬ 
sidered  all  powerful  actualities.  Later, 
however,  there  is  less  veneration  offered 
these  mystical  imaginings,  and  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  Christian  God  are 
without  convictions  of  any  kind,  thougn 
they  still  call  in  the  Shaman  when  ill,  and 
often  throw  gifts  to  the  spirits  of  the  waters 
when  their  boats  get  stranded  on  the  rocks. 
Polygamy  is  largely  practiced,  and  there  is 
great  unchastity  among  the  women.  As 
soon  as  a  girl  is  born  she  is  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  her  inferiority  to  man,  and  is  sold 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money,  or  its  value, 
in  her  infancy,  to  be  claimed  when  old 
enough  to  bear  children.  Since  the  advent 
of  the  white  man  immorality  has  increased 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  husbands  who 
happen  to  have  comely  wives  and  mothers 
with  attractive  dangh tors1  never  hesitate  to 
receive  money  in  exchange  lai 
w’lie's  honor  of  fE<?  daughter’s  chas- 

tl'tyT*"’  fU)l'  UP'  tflHk"  ,'ITi’l  women" 

wait  to  be  sold.  They  will  of  their 
own  accord  enter  upon  a  life  of  shame,  and 
the  greatest  trouble  which  the  missionaries 
have  had  to  contend  against  has  been  tho 
inclination  among  young  girls  to  run  away 
from  school  to  join  a  miner,  or  any  white 
man  who  will  have  them.  Many  from  the 
States,  now  living  in  Alaska,  have  children 
by  their  '“squaws,”  as  they  call  their  quon¬ 
dam  wives,  which  they  are  caring  for  as 
carefully  as  though  the  mother  were  a  white 
woman  and  had  been  legally  married.  And 
it  is  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of  doubt  how 
soon  this  order  of  affairs  will  be  changed. 

It  is  admitted  now,  even  bv  the  missionaries 
themselves,  that  the  morals  oFTIio  people 
TEe  y  are  trying  to  reform  are  decidedly  low. 
There  seems  to  be  an  inborn  desire  among 
them  not  only  to  live  in  squalor  and  wretch¬ 
edness,  but  to  indulge  in  licentiousness 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Judging 
from  appearances,  which  may  possibly  be 
somewhat,  though  surely  not  entirely,  de¬ 
ceptive,  the  task  of  civilizing  the  Thlinkets 
is  almost  a  hopeless  one.  Schools  sustained 
by  private  contributions  and  by  a  fund  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  Board  of  Home  Missions  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  different  settlements  among  the 
southern  islands,  in  which  the  young  of 
both  sexes  are  taught  the  common  branches 
r of  education.  The  school  at  Sitka  is  the 
largest  institution,  and  here  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  together,  a  practice  not  generally 
followed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  few  of  the 
children  can  withstand  the  temptations  af- 
j  forded  by  the  social  intercourse.  Usually 
!  the  pupils  are  taken  at  separate  establish- 
1  nients,  and  even  then  their  sins  are  many 
laud  they  require  a  watchful  eye. 


INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 


How  far  the  good  influence  ot  education 
oi  the  children  can  be  made  effective  upon 
the  tribes  at  large  does  not  seem  to  be 
known  even  by  the  teachers  themselves, 
while  resident  white  men  are  never  weary 
of  declaring  that  missionary  work  amounts 
to  nil.  The  idea  is  that  by  educating  the 
children  and  affording  them  for  a  few  years 
at  least  a  glimpse  of  civilization  they  will 
be  able,  on  leaving  school,  to  regenerate 
their  parents  and  relatives.  It  they  can  be 
taught  to  be  virtuous  or  cleanly  they  may 
possibly  accomplish  some  good  among  those 
who  at  present  are  much  in  need  of  morel 
and  personal  elevation.  But  just  here  is  the 


trouble.  An  Indian  is  as  quick  to  learn  as  a 
white  child  and  readily  acquires  a  general 
common  school  education.  U|it,pior^llv  t.li 
girl  at  Least,  seems  well-nigh  irreclaimable, 
it  Ed  it  is  immorality  W  Men  lo-aTy is  creat- 
ing  the  greatest  havoc.  However  numerous 
the  Thlinkets  were  in  the  past,  they  are 
rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  at  present, 
owing  to  the  diseases  heir  to  indiscriminate 
jintercourse,  and  the  resultant  consumption 
[is  making  heavy  onslaughts.  There  are  in¬ 
stances  where  a  girl  and  boy  have  I'effscKbol 
ana  become  civilized  enough  to  get  married 

in  one  lorm  and  to  uve  together  in'  afcain- 


IlOUSe,  but  111  a  hlfljhrTl'i?  nf 


eTulTren  rhfiirn  to  in£Tf  old  life  without  ah-,. 

rmrentiy  tb?Tsli.vlil,est.  inclination  to  admit 


ce  tban  they  were 

is  immorality  and 

thtT  Tlilinket  is  a 


Pgjterjnpdes^L - 

bom  to. Aside  from 

general  repulsiveness. 
good"  jvbrkumrr: — He  is  employed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  the  mines,  in  the  fisher¬ 
ies  and  as  a  freighter,  and  in  the  majority 
oi  cases  does  satisfactory  work.  He  is  fond 
of  strong  drink,  however,  and,  so  far,  is  con¬ 
tent  to  return  to  a  hovel  after  a  day’s  labor 
and  to  lead  in  general  that  life  which  has 
been  followed  by  his  fathers  so  many  years. 
He  knows  the  country  thoroughly,  and  may 
help  the  new  arrivals  to  discover  the  hiding- 
place  of  ores. 

THLINKET  CURIOSITIES. 


Thlinket  curiosi ties,  such  as  carved  bowls, 
i  pipes,  totem  poles  and  spoons,  are  becoming 
,  exceedingly  rare.  The  best  specimens  have 
I  already  found  their  way  to  museums  and 
!  private  hands,  and  only  the  baskets,  made 
of  fibers,  and  the  bracelets,  hammered  out 
j  of  silver  half-dollars,  are  really  worth  the 
money  that  they  cost.  In  the  past,  how- 
|  ever,  Alaska  was  well  stocked  with  home¬ 
made  goods,  and  the  household  implements 
were  often  elaborately  carved  with  the  to- 
temic  designs  one  sees  to-day  upon  the  poles 
at  Wrangell.  A  totem  is  a  family  coat  of 
arms.  Every  one  belongs  either  to  the 
raven,  the  whale,  or  the  bear  family,  whose 
crest  is  represented  by  the  carved  animal. 
The  totem  poles  found  at  many  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  are  often  thirty  feet  high  and  contain 
rudely  carved  images  of  the  whale,  bear 
and  raven,  showing  the  various  families 
from  which  the  present  owner  of  the  pole 
is  descended.  There  is  not  the  attention 
given  to  the  totems  at  present,  however, 
which  there  was  years  ago,  and  the  poles  at 
Wrangell  are  weather  beaten  and  tottering. 

!  The  custom,  also,  of  engraving  a  man's 
crest  on  every  article  that  he  owns  has  been 
largely  done  away  with.  But  there  is  the 
same  totemic  relationship,  which  is  stronger 
than  blood,  and  in  quarrels  the  opponents 
array  themselves  on  the  side  of  their  totem, 
,  which  is  always  that  of  the  wife. 


SKILL  IN  BOATBUILDING. 


But  if  the  people  are  depraved  and  for¬ 
getful  of  their  mythology  and  oblivious  of 
their  totems,  they  are  still  adepts  at  boat¬ 
building,  and  their  canoes  are  gracefully 
modeled  craft.  Every  Indian  has  a  canoe, 
and  one  sees  it  gliding  over  the  placid 
waters  of  tho  bay,  or  pulled  up  ou  the  shore 
wherever  he  goes.  It  is  the  cart,  the  horse, 
the  railway  of  the  people,  and  is  a  strong, 
well-made  vessel,  capable  of  carrying  entire 
families  and  often  measuring  thirty  and 
forty  feet  in  length.  It  is  made  from  ce¬ 
dar  trees.  A  single  log  is  split  open  and 
gradually  widened  by  filling  the  space  with 
water  heated  by  hot  stones.  Many  have 
carved  prows  and  are  painted  in  bright 
colors,  but  as  a  rule  they  ot  somber  biack 
and  lor  use  rather  than  show.  A  paddle  is 
invariably  used,  and  with  this  mode  of  loco¬ 
motion  tne  Indian  is  an  adept,  sending  hia 
boat  rapidly  through  the  water  and  guiding 
it  by  a  simple  turn  of  the  paddle  made  on 
the  backward  thrust.  Looking  at  the  boats, 
with  their  nicety  of  construction,  one  can¬ 
not  help  regretting  that  in  making  their 
houses  the  Indians  are  not  equally  skill¬ 
ful.  A  Thlinket’s  home  is  usually  made 
of  cedar  bark  and  consists  of  one  room. 

There  are  no  windows,  no _ fiiejhaee, 

no‘ cEiminey ~~b ul  the  fire  burns  in  Uifi-ffiid- 
dle1  of’Tlie  apartment  ahdTIiFsmoke,  after 
circling  around  the  chamber,  escapes 
through  an  opening  in  tne  roof.  The 
Wrangell  and  Sitka  houses  are  built  of  logs 
and  fashioned  after  thoso  in  which  the 
serfs  of  Itussia  live.  They  are  moderately 
air  tight,  but  are  rarely  divided  into  cham¬ 
bers,  and  the  smoke  escapes  through  a  hole 
iu  the  roof.  The  better  homes  have  a 
raised  platform  extending  around  the  lour 
sides  of  the  room,  on  which  the  beds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  different  members  of  the 
family  are  placed.  From  long  use  and  iu- 


J 


irequent  garmsmng  tne  interiors  aro 
smoky  smelling  and  stained,  whilo  there  is 
an  abundance  of  grease  upon  every  object 
and  at  times  a  volume  of  smoke  present 
jyhich  burns  the  eyes  and  chokes  the 
nostrils.  Altogether  the  house  is  unat¬ 
tractive,  damp,  cold  and  disagreeable,  and 
one  has  an  itching  palm  to  tumble  soap  and 
water  upon  the  floor— when  there  is  a 
floor— and  to  scour  the  fat  faces  of  the  black¬ 
haired  people  who  sit  grouped  about  the  ' 
smoky  fire  watching  the  pale-faced  visitors 
peering  about  the  comfortless  quarters. 

_ .  Ed  wait  ns  Roberts. 

V  t  w 

THE  BIBLE  InTlASKA 


Missionaries  and  Tlieir 
Converts. 


WORK  OF  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN. 


Antagonistic  Classes  —  Profitable 
Piety— Forests  of  Oreat 
Value. 


[Correspondence  of  the  CnRONrci.E.I 

Sitka,  September  30, 1884. 

It  may  be  rather  unjust  to  say  that  Alaska 
needs  fewer  trees  and  a  considerably  less 
number  of  missionaries,  and  yet  none  can 
dispute  the  statoment  that  the  country 
would  develop  faster  if  it  could  be  lrced 
from  its  forests,  and  many  believe  its  prog¬ 
ress  would  not  be  retarded  if  there  were 
fewer  missionaries.  The  trees  are  a  nui¬ 
sance,  covering  the  islands  and  the  main¬ 
land  as  they  do  and  generating  an 
unwholesome  amount  of  dampness;  and  the 
Presbyterian  Home  missionaries,  if  they  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  as  much  in  the  way 
as  the  forests,  are  at  least  accomplishing  an 
exceedingly  limited  amount  of  good.  Now 
ministers,  whether  preaching  in  mortgaged 
churches,  or  in  ill-smelling  log  huts,  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  But 
when  they  leave  the  pulpit  and  enter  the 
political  arena,  for  example,  they  become  a 
nuisance.  A  man,  whether  he  wears  the 
qJotnes  of  *  ao  church  or  the  top-boots  .apd 
i  flannel  shirt  of  the  frontier,  is  an  easily  in¬ 
fluenced,  avaricious  person,  liable  to  he 
weak  when  he  should  be  strong,  prone  to 
temptations,  whether  gilded  or  plain. 
There  are  many  sinners  and  but  few  saints 
now  extant.  It  may  be  that  the  world  is 
bad,  any  way,  and  has  influenced  mankind, 
or  possibly  we  are  not  made  of  the  sinewy 
root  and  fiber  which  our  fathers  were  con¬ 
structed  of.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in 
this  age  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
to  find  strong,  conscientious,  upright,  God¬ 
fearing  men.  And  recognizing  this  truism, 
for  it  is  a  truism,  there  need  be  no  cause  for 
wonder  that  the  preachers  and  the  teachers 
in  Alaska  are  not  immaculate.  It  would  be 
straiiRe  if  they  were.  Their  surroundings 
are  not  ennobling,  their  labors  are  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  generate  the  highest  ambitions 
nor  to  nurle  the  purest  motives. 

A  FRONTIER  COUNTRY. 

Alaska  at  present  is  nothing  but  a  frontier, 
and  a  frontier  is  filled  with  temptations  to 
forget  not  only  the  lesser  virtues,  but  the 
greater  ones  as  well.  There  is  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  labor  for  private  ends  more  zealously 
than  for  the  public  good;  to  enrich  the 


pockot  rather  than  elevate  the  unfortunate 
friend  and  neighbor;  to  gain  a  temporal 
foothold  rather  than  for  a  heathen  a  spirit¬ 
ual  one.  The  Spanish  padres,  following  the 
conquerors  in  New  Spain,  will  be  found,  if  , 
their  history  is  carefully  read,  to  have  gath-  | 
ered  riches  as  well  as  converts  unto  them¬ 
selves.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  age  In 
which  we  live,  but  a  minister  who  gains 
wealth  with  the  souls  that  he  is  instru-  | 
mental  in  saving  is  deluged  with  applause.  ' 
If  he  fails  to  gather  riches  though,  even 
while  successful  in  saving  men,  he  loses  the 
major  portion  of  his  popularity  and  sinks 
hack  into  oblivion.  Men  are  judged  by 
their  accomplishments;  by  the  ends  they 
gain  and  hold  rather  than  by  their  motives. 
Tnrow  motives  into  the  scale  and  there  will 
be  elevated  many  a  poor  fellow  who  to-day 
is  weighed  and  found  wanting.  Studying 
the  condition  of  Alaska  one  fails,  if  even 
against  his  wish  and  hope  and  expecta¬ 
tion,  to  discove*.  any  great  practical  good 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  religious 
teachers  who  have  striven  and  who  are  still 
trying  to  exert  a  civilizing  influence  upon 
the  native  population.  At  Wrangell  there 
has  until  lately  been  a  large  school  for  the 
Indians  superintended  by  Mrs.  McFarland. 

It  has  now  been  discontinued,  and  on  the 
steamer  which  carried  us  north  were  the 
former  pupils  of  that  establishment  on 
their  way  to  the  Sitka  school.  There  were 
some  thirty  girls  altogether,  aged  all  the 
way  from  6  to  18.  While  stili  retaining  the 
general  distinctive  characteristics  of  In¬ 
dians,  the  scholars  were,  as  a  rule,  bright 
looking,  and  behaved  while  with  us  in  a 
becoming  manner.  They  had  been  taught 
as  much  as  other  children  are,  having 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  had  also 
fcnen  allowed  to  learn  childish  games  and 
simple  songs  of  the  “Little  Sally  Waters” 
typr  Taken  In  themselves  they  were  mod.- . 
erately  interesting,  and  one  naturally  ques¬ 
tioned  regarding  their  habits  and  future 
prospects.  I  learned  they  had  been  gath-  ■ 
ered  at  random  from  different  vfllages  and 
had  been  housed,  taught  and  clothed  by  the 
aid  of  money  donated  to  the  Home  missions 
and  by  individuals.  So  far  they  had  fared 
well,  and  only  the  most  jealous  man  would 
be  willing  to  disturb  their  happiness.  But 
their  future  did  not  appear  to  be  enviable. 
At  the  end  of  their  school  days  they  were  to 
be  returned  to  their  people  without  money, 
without  power  to  withstand  the  temptations 
to  become  as  most  of  their  fellows  are; 
without,  in  fact,  any  occupation  or  real  pur¬ 
pose  in  life. 

THE  WORK  OF  NOBLE  WOMEN. 

Whatever  the  men  who  have  come  to 
Alaska  to  civilize  the  Indians  have  done,  or 
have  not  done,  the  women  have  at  least  ac¬ 
complished  something  for  which  they 
should  be  praised.  It  is  a  hard  life,  this 
among  the  Thlienkets,  a  dull,  cheerless,  pro 
saic  existence,  and  yet  the  women  teachers 
never  complain  and  in  many  an  instance 
have  done  much  good.  Tney  have  taken 
infants  from  brutal  parents,  naked  babes 
from  smoky  hovels,  young  girls  from  a  life 
that  would  have  been  worse  than  death. 
Mrs.  McFarland,  for  Instance— and  others  of 
her  sex  deserve  particular  mention  as  well— 
has  given  the  youthful  Alaskans  a  glimpse, 
at  least,  of  a  better,  happier  life  than  they 
would  ever  have  known  had  the  teachers 
never  come  into  the  country.  No  one  cam 
look  at  the  children  in  their  clean  clothes 
and  with  their  clean  bodies  without  being 
thankful  that  there  are  women  in  the  world 
who  will  so  far  forget  self  as  to  minister  to 
those  who  otherwise  would  never  know  a 
childish  joy  or  a  decent  home.  If  mission¬ 
ary  work  only  aimed  at  protecting  and  help¬ 
ing  the  young,  no  one  would  question  but 
that  it  was  a  worthy  labor.  If  a  single 
childish  heart  can  be  gladdened,  or  a  singlo 
childish  body  be  clothed  and  fed  and 


housed,  then  let  money  be  given  and  ap¬ 
proval  offered.  No  sin  of  a  parent  belongs 
to  an  offspring.  If  every  infant  goes  away 
from  school  into  the  degraded  life  that  its 
parents  lead,  let  it  if  need  be;  but  because 
it  does  so  do  not  say  that  the  money  is 
thrown  away  if  that  child  for  six  months, 
or  a  year,  or  uvo  years,  laughed  like  a  child, 
played  like  a  child,  had  the  joys  that  every 
man  hopes  to  give  his  baby.  Children  of  i 
all  nations,  heathen,  savage,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  deserve  whatever  care  can  be 
given  them,  whatever  sums  of  money  can 
be  raised  to  take  them  from  degradation 
and  filth  and  poverty.  If  in  Alaska  nothing 
more  can  be  done  than  to  send  mothers  to 
the  motherless,  protectors  to  the  unpro¬ 
tected,  clothes  to  the  naked,  an  hour  of  sim¬ 
ple  happiness  to  the  forlorn  and  neglected, 
then  let  that  little  be  done.  Please  and 
comfort  and  help  the  children,  whatever 
else  is  done. 

BLESSINGS  UNDISGUISED. 

And  the  women  who  have  come  to  Alaska 
to  teach  the  Indians  are  godsends  to  the 
children.  However  bad  the  older  boys  and 
girls  may  naturally  be  is  not  the  question. 
Tho  idea  is,  Can  missionaries  heip  the 
young,  can  they  protect  and  render  happy 
the  helpless  babe3  and  the  girls  and  boys  of 
tender  years?  None  say  no  to  this;  all  say 
yes.  If  Mrs.  McFarland  and  Miss  Matthews 
and  others  have  made  one  small  hgart  glad 
they  have  accomplished  much.  I  believe 
they  have  made  many  hearts  glad.  Custom¬ 
ary  as  it  is  to  sneer  at  missionaries,  one  can 
never  do  so  at  the  Alaska  teacher.  I  believe 
they  are  earnest,  capable,  disinterested 
women.  I  saw  Miss  Matthews  go  away 
from  our  ship  in  an  Indian  canoe  toward 
Chilcat  river.  She  was  on  her  way  to  a 
post  far  removed  from  the  outside  world 
and  a  dreary  winter  was  before  her.  She 
had  no  companion,  and  she  was  a  woman — 
bright,  attractive,  educated  and  refined. 

“Do  you  do  this  work  because  of  high 
salary  ?”  I  asked. 

“No;  I  could  earn  more  at  home  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  I  do  it  from  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is 
hard,  it  is  disagreeable  and  lonesome.  I  am 
often  blue  and  discouraged.  I  see  children 
go  from  me  back  into  their  terrible  lives, 
but  here  I  save  one,  here  another,  and  so  I 
am  encouraged.” 

And  yet  she  is  not  called  a  martyr!  But 
she  is  one. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  FAILURE. 

Well,  then,  if  missionaries  do  help  the 
children,  why  are  not  Alaska  missions  do¬ 
ing  all  they  should— as  you  seem  to  imply 
they  are  not  ?  may  be  asked.  For  this  rea- 
son-  the  effect  of  the  teaching  does  not  go 
far  enough.  Alaska  is  undeveloped.  A 
child  cannot  forever  be  kept  at  school;  and 
I  when  turned  away  from  it  and  placed  be¬ 
yond  control  of  the  teachers,  he  or  she  has 
!  nothing  to  do  but  return  to  an  idle,  disso¬ 
lute  life  that  is  full  of  temptations.  The  per 
cent  of  those  who  go  from  school  back  to 
their  parents  and  friends  and  remain  chaste 
and  remember  their  instructions  is  very 
'  small.  The  majority  slide  into  their  former 
habits,  or  into  those  of  their  parents,  and 
from  being  educated  are  often  the  more  de¬ 
praved.  They  seem  to  be  rendered  desper¬ 
ate,  knowing  what  they  should  do,  but  fail¬ 
ing  to  see  how  to  do  it.  They  have  no 
money,  no  occupation  and  n^  encourage¬ 
ment.  If  Alaska  missions  are  to  be  of  real 
practical  use,  move  them  out  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  Go  into  the  country  and  select  the 
l  children,  and  then  remove  them  to  more 

civilized  regions,  where  they  can  be  taught 
useful  trades  with  their  A,  B  C's.  Dou’t  let 
(them  go  home.  Put  them  into  the  mills; 
rather,  on  the  farms.  Teach  them  an  occu¬ 
pation  and  place  them  in  regions  where  oc¬ 
cupations  are  to  be  found.  It  is  useless  to 
teach  girls  and  boys  to  sing  and  to  talk  well 
and  to  read,  if  in  the  end  they  are  to  be 


turned  out  among  their  own  people,  w  •  '■  fl¬ 
oat  an  aim  in  life,  without  an  opportunity 
to  labor.  It  is  the  power  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  opportunities  that  makes  a  man.  A 
Napoleon  in  a  desert  would  never  achieve 
greatness.  Let  tho  women  go  to  Alaska  and 
cherish  the  babies,  but  let  the  men  go  there, 
if  women  cannot  be  found,  to  select  the 
older  pupils  for  tho  schools  located  in  moro 
civilized  centers.  It  will  not  cost  a  much 
larger  sum  and  (here  will  be  much  more  ac¬ 
complished.  Every  mission  woman  will 
tell  you  this  much. 

antagonistic  classes. 

Man  is  a  natural  schemer.  I  do  not  say 
,  the  men  who  have  come  to  Alaska  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  all  schemers,  but  still  they 
l  have  that  reputation.  They  are  adepts  at 
.  antagonizing.  Every  settler  distrusts  them. 
To  a  stranger  they  seem  figure-heads.  They 
are  not  fatherly,  though  often  accused  of 
being  fathers.  They  direct  rather  than 
work.  They  locate  missions  and  womeu 
j  live  and  labor  in  them.  There  is  war  be¬ 
tween  settlers  and  missionaries  because  the 
.  former  do  not  believe  in  the  intentions  of 
the  latter.  A  woman  teacher  is  often  pitied 
for  her — according  to  the  miner’s  idea — mis¬ 
placed  enthusiasm,  but  is  never  disturbed 
and  is  not  hated.  With  the  men  it  is  the 
reverse.  Man  cannot  understand  man.  Ho 
is  jealous  of  another’s  arts.  Missionaries 
acquire  land,  purchase  curio3.  own  boats, 
and  settlers  declare  that  the  ownership  is 
personal  and  selfish,  even  if  such  is  not  the 
Case.  It  is  unfai"  to  judge  »  in¬ 

tentions.  They  may  be  good' or  bad,  but  he 
alone  knows  what  they  are.  But  by  his  acts 
he  can  be  gauged,  and  by  their  acts  the 
Alaska  male  missionaries  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
be  approved  of.  Their  idea  seems  to  be  to 
civilize  through  the  labors  ot  others — by  tlia 
aid  of  their  women  assistants.  They  might- 
be  dispensed  with.  Were  they  to  go,  much 
antagonism  against  the  work  would  disap¬ 
pear.  Woman  governs  man,  after  all. 
Women  teachers  know  how  to  get  at  the 
mothers,  and  with  the  wives  converted,  the 
husbands  are  likely  to  be.  The  majority  of 
men  come  to  Alaska  to  gain  a  living,  and 
they  work  hard.  Seeing  others  come  as 
missionaries,  but  leading  easier  lives  than 
they  and  dressing  better,  provokes  the  set¬ 
tler  past  all  control.  He  questions  their 
every  act  and  cannot  be  convinced  that  the 
work  is  one  of  love,  or  that  every  profit  made 
is  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  Alaska  to¬ 
day  is  full  of  stories  reflecting  upon  tho 
character  of  nearly  every  male  missionary, 
and  as  these  men  do  not  begin  to  accomplish 
the  good  that  their  sisters  do.  they  should 
go  away.  They  are  not  practical  in  their 
work.  They  confess  that  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  converts  after  their 
school  days  are  over.  They  provide  no  busi¬ 
ness  for  them,  are  not  good  advisers  of  what 
they  ought  to  do.  If  every  man  were  kept 
at  home,  Alaska  missions  would  be  more 
effective.  The  good  they  accomplish  now  is 
due  to  the  women. 

SPLENDID  FORESTS. 

Alaska  forests  contain  enough  timber  to 
supply  the  world.  The  forests  of  pine, 
spruce,  fir  and  hemlock  cover  every  island 
of  the  archipelago  and  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  mainland.  The  trees  are  straight  and  tall 
and  grow  close  together.  The  only  saw¬ 
mill  at  present  in  operation  is  at  Douglas 
island,  and  so  far  there  has  not  bean  a  cord 
of  timber  cut  for  shipment.  The  trees,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  have  large  dimensions  and  will 
not  always  cut  up  into  good-sized  boards. 
For  fuel,  however,  the  wood  is  •  ex¬ 
cellent  and  much  of  it  is  available  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes.  There  is  little  decorative 
wood,  although  the  yellow  pine  is  richly 
colored  and  might  be  used  to  advantage  in 
interior  work.  Alaska  spruce  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  variety  and  often  measures  fivo  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  considered  the  best 


spruce  in  the  world  ana  mo  supply  is  very 
abundant.  In  the  interior  of  the  country, 
timber  is  of  much  heavier  growth  than  near 
the  coast  and  on  the  islands.  Regarding 
the  hemlock,  there  is  a  large  supply  and  the 
bark  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
Eastern  trees,  used  in  tanning  establish* 
ments.  None  have  yet  attempted  to  com* 
pute  the  value  of  tne  Alaska  forests.  It  may 
bo  they  will  not  be  necessary  for  years  to 
come,  but  whenever  wood  grows  scarce 
elsewhere,  or  whenever  civilization  fastens 
itself  upon  Alaska,  the  timber  of  the  region 
will  be  found  ready  at  hand  and  existing  in 
rich  profusion.  Calculating  only  approxi* 
mately  the  value  of  our  possessions  to-day, 
the  forests  must  be  considered.  Practically 
inc-jrftaustihW.  they  add  ainsi.iaatari&l’y  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Territory. 

Edwards  Roberts. 


iciaUl  anti 


J.6.  MOSiORT,  I.MHMM,  E.R.M0M0RT, 

Editors  »nd  Fv  oprtetora. 

0.  E.  BABB,  J.  M.  WAV  FLEE,  S.  S.  GILSOX, 


.tors. 


CINCINNATI,  APRIL  1,  1885. 


Certain  newspaper  correspondents  re¬ 
cently,  after  spending  a  few  hours  at  Fort 
Wrangel  and  one  or  two  other  places  in 
Alaska,  gave  circulation  to  malicious  re¬ 
ports  of  evil-disposed  men  concerning  the 
missionaries  and  their  work  in  that  new 
and  promising  field.  The  Presbyterian 
Monthly  Record  offsets  these  reports  with 
the  following,  clipped  from  the  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Hon. 
John  H.  Kinkead,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  “The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  is  doing,  in  my  opinion,  much 
good,  in  the  effort  to  Christianize,  enlighten 
and  educate  the  natives.  The  missionaries 


should  be  substantially  encouraged.  The 
future  and  permanent  results  of  this  work 
will  and  must  be  a  question  of  time.” 
Such  a  tribute,  coming  officially  frdm  a 
secular  officer  of  the  Government,  is  both 
grateful  and  encouraging.  The  success  of 
evangelical  missionary  work  in  this  newly- 
acquired  Territory  of  the  United  States 
will  do  more  than  all  other  influences  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  acquisition  a  profitable 
investment  to  the  Government. 


ST.  LOUIS  EVANGELIST 

THURSDAY ,  DEC.  25,  1SS4. 


In  the  interview  of  the  Globe  Democrat 


reporter  with  Governor  Kinkead  of  Alas¬ 
ka,  published  last  Friday,  his  excellence 
charges  the  missionaries  with  being 
“selfish  and  grasping,”  and  that  “a 
prominent  lady  missionary  told  me 
(him)  that  she  had  a  good  thing  of  it  in 
Alaska,  and  was  there  to  make  money.” 


It  is  almost  incredible  that  she  would  be 
J  foolish  enough  to  make  such  a  remark* 
and  that  he  should  not  have  reported  it 
J  to  the  Board  instead  of  giving  it  publici¬ 
ty  when  so  far  away  as  to  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  her  to  answer  the  pharge.  He 
’  speaks  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  mis- 
!  sionaries  with  the  white  people  of  whom 
1  there  are  about  one  hundred  in  Sitka, 
while  complimenting  the  priest  of  the 
Russian  Greek  Church,  “As  a  goodna- 

tured  fellow,  with  a  fondness  for 
liquor.  n 

Of  the  Indian  for  whose  civilization 
the  missionaries  are  laboring,  he  says* 
“A  wonderful  change  has  been  wrought 
in  their  condition. ’’ And  after  describ¬ 
ing  the  improvements  in  their  homes, 
says,  “I  am  delighted  with  their  pro¬ 
gress.”  The  inference  from  these  state¬ 
ments  is  easily  made,  and  the  testimony 
he  is  forced  to  give  in  regard  to  the  good 
done  by  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  their  unpopularity  among  the 
white  people  by  his  compliment  to  the 
priest,  “with  a  fondness  for  liquor,’  ’  is  | 
equally  apparent.  The  Government 
need  not  be  proud  of  such  representa¬ 
tives,  nor  Christian  people  alarmed  at 
their  oft-refuted  slanders  of  the  mission 
aries  in  Alaska. 


o 


e  deplore  the  existence  of  these  differences  and  their 
consequences  :  but  there  has  been  no  lack  of  integrity  abil¬ 
ity  or  watchfulness,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers:  and  no 
prostitution  in  the  Mission  school— of  course  not  This  is 
our  oldest  and  one  of  our  best  schools. 


-:  o ; 


The  friends  of  missions,  especially  Alaska  missions,  will 
be  glad  to  see  below  the  letters  of  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  of 
Fort  Wrangle,  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady  of  Sitka,  on  the  sen¬ 
sational  and  infamous  articles  on  these  missions  which  have 
been  so  generally  published  by  the  secular  press.  The  ! 
letters  both  appeared  in  the  Daily  Examine i  of  San  Frna- 
cisco,  Feb.  3d: 

A  SLANDER  REEUTED. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AT  WRANGLE  DOING  A  GOOD 

( Correspondence  of  The  Examiner. ) 

Port  Wrangle,  Alaska,  January  18th. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Chronicle  of  the  15th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1883,  and  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  of  the  20th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1883,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Shocking  Tale,”  “Missionary 
Depravity  in  Alaska,”  etc.,  appears  an  article  which  is  false  and 
slanderous  in  the  highest  degree.  Its  statements  are  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  a  “  trustworthy  informant”  who  arrived  in- 
San  Francisco  by  the  last  steamer  from  Wrangle.  As  this 
article  has  been  widely  copied  by  newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  calculated  to  do  great  harm  to  the  mission  work  in 
Alaska,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  give  the  facts  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
Alaska,  is  not  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mission,  but  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  “  McFarland  Industrial  Home  for  Girls.”  Her  in¬ 
stitution  is  supported  by  societies  and  individuals  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  It  is  largely 
her  own  idea  and  the  product  of  her  own  energy.  Its  design  is 
to  protect  the  Indian  girls  from  the  dangers  of  their  heathen 
homes  and  of  the  town,  exemplify  to  them  a  Christian  home, 
and  educate  them  in  the  hand — to  be  intelligent  and  cleanly 
housekeepers ;  in  the  head — in  the  principles  of  an  English 
education  ;  and  in  the  heart — in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  :  thus  to  fit  them  to  be  wives  and  mothers  in  enlightened 
civilized  households.  Mrs.  McFarland,  than  whom  few  ladies 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  more  widely  known  or  more 
universally  respected,  has  worked  most  faithfully  to  accomplish 
these  results,  and  her  efforts  are  being  crowned  with  full  sue-  i 
cess  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  assertion  that  “  the 
last  few  years  of  the  mission  have  been  replete  with  horrible 
tales  of  open  prostitution,  carried  on  both  inside  and  outside 
the  domain  of  the  institution,  little  or  no  check  being  placed  on 
the  vile  practices,”  is  every  word  of  it  a  vile  and  wicked  false¬ 
hood. 

Occasional  failures  have  occurred  in  our  efforts  to  save  these 
girls,  as  must  be  the  case  in  every  institution  of  the  kind  estab¬ 
lished  among  a  barbarous  people,  owing  to  the  ignorance, 
superstition  and  cupidity  of  their  friends  and  relatives ;  but  the 
small  number  of  these  cases,  only  five  or  six  of  the  fifty-five  or 
sixty  girls  taken  into  the  Home  from  time  to  time  having 
turned  out  badly,  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all  who  were 
able  to  contrast  the  former  state  of  the  community  with  its  pres¬ 
ent  condition.  When  we  consider  that  three-fourths  of  the 
adult  or  half-grown  girls  now  living  virtuous  and  respectable 
lives  in  the  Home,  or  in  homes  of  their  own,  would  now  be 
living  immoral  lives  had  they  not  been  saved  by  the  institution, 
its  success  will  be  appreciated. 

The  assertion  that  a  system  of  fraud  is  deliberately  practiced 
upon  the  supporters  of  the  Flome,  is  another  malicious  false 
hood.  Annie  Graham  was  not  expelled  from  the  Home  for 
immoral  conduct,  but  was  stolen  thence  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age  by  her  father,  a  very  ignorant  medicine  man  from 
a  distant  tribe.  She  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  Home. 
Two  years  afterward  she  was  sent  by  this  heathen  parent  to  the 
town  of  Juneau.  The  secord  girl  of  the  name  was  not  expelled 
at  all,  nor  accused  of  immorality,  but  was,  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption,  tenderly  cared  for  at  the  Home  when  it  was 
burned  in  February  last;  she  died  in  my  house  afterwards, 
having  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  but  a 
short  time  before.  No  third  girl  was  given  the  name.  The 


statement  about  Nellie  Hamilton  is  equally  misleading.  Mrs.' 
McFarland  has  the  respect  of  the  whites  of  Wrangle,  all  of 
whom  condemn  in  unmeasured  terms  the  article  referred  to  as 
absolutely  false  in  every  particular. 

The  very  unreliable  and  double-dealing  character  of  the 
Chrotiicle's  “  trustworthy  informant,”  will  abundantly  appear 

from  the  fact  that  he  always  professed  the  greatest  friendship 
for  all  the  missionaries,  and  was  under  personal  obligations  to 
most  of  them.  He  professed  especial  respect  for  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  and  just  before  leaving  assured  her  in  emphatic 
terms  of  his  unfailing  friendship,  and  insisted  upon  her  calling 
all  the  children  to  the  hall  that  he  might  take  each  one  by  the 
hand  and  bid  her  farewell,  patting  the  little  ones  upon  the 
head,  and  bidding  them  all  be  good  girls  and  obey  their  kind 
teachers. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  McFarland  and  his  wife  are  the  teachers  in 
the  day-school,  having  both  boys  and  girls  in  attendance.  Mr. 
McFarland  also  kindly  looks  after  the  sick  among  the  Indians. 
He  had  charge  of  the  church  during  my  absence.  Being  ab¬ 
sent  during  the  alleged  “  fanatical  outburst  ”  I  will  not  attempt 
to  answer  that  part  of  the  article  in  detail.  I  can  safely  say, 
however,  that  the  whole  statement  concerning  it  is  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Mr.  McFarland  never  assumed  to  be  a  “  second 
Christ,”  and  the  whole  paragraph  is  a  studied  effort  to  make 
much  out  of  little.  Mr.  McFarland  and  his  wife  are  both  still 
teaching  at  Wrangle,  under  commission  of  the  Mission  Board, 
instead  of  one  being  at  Chilcat  and  the  other  at  Tongas,  as  the 
article  asserts. 

The  whole  article  is  cowardly,  vile,  and  false  in  the  extreme, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  an  insult  to  every  white  man  in  Wrangle, 
to  every  missionary  in  Alaska,  and  to  our  noble  Home  Mission 
Board,  and  the  Christian  Church  at  large. 

It  is  our  misfortune,  having  only  a  monthly  mail, .that  such  a 
poison  thrust  can  work  its  mischief  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  before  we  even  hear  of  it. 

S.  Hall  Young. 


OTHER  TESTIMONY. 


(  Occident.) 

I  Editor  Occident  :  The  article  headed,  “A  Shocking  Tale,” 
in  Saturday’s  Chronicle ,  was,  no  doubt,  painful  reading  to  all 
|  right-minded  people.  Having  passed  through  Wrangle  twice 
j  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Chronicler's  “  trustworthy  in¬ 
formant,”  and  knowing  all  the  parties  well,  allow  me  to  state 
simple  facts:  About  the  1st  of  October  last,  a  change  came 
over  Mr.  McFarland  and  his  wife,  and  they  got  worked  up 
to  a  religious  frenzy. 

They  both  departed  from  their  usual  sober  and  orderly 
method  of  teaching  and  preaching.  They  spent  sleepless 
nights,  and  became  troubled  with  visions  and  dreams.  One 
idea,  viz.:  that  nearly  every  one  in  Wrangle  was  walking 
straight  to  perdition,  took  possession  of  them.  They  became 
painfully  solicitous  about  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  their  aunt, 
and  were  fearful  that  God  had  some  judgment  impending  over 
her.  In  short,  they  became  religious  monomaniacs,  and  nearly 
all  their  acts  showed  it.  Mr.  McFarland  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
second  Christ. 

Now,  to  call  this  missionary  depravity,  simply  shows  the  hos¬ 
tile  animus  of  ex-deputy  collector  J.  S.  Oakford  toward  the  mis¬ 
sion.  Up  to  this  event  these  people  have  been  earnest  and 
faithful  in  their  capacity  as  teachers  in  the  day-school  for  the 
native  boys  and  girls,  and  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  held  up 
.  to  public  scorn. 

Their  conduct  was  reported  to  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  the  Synodical 
Missionary  who  has  charge  of  the  Alaska  field,  under  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

He  visited  Wrangle  by  the  November  steamer,  took  in  the 
whole  situation,  and  will  report  fully  to  the  Board.  Your 
readers  will  remember  that  there  is  but  a  monthly  mail  to 
Alaska,  and  that  it  is  a  long  distance  from  New  York.  Now, 
when  Mr.  Oakford  asserts  that  the  McFarland  Home  for  Young 
Girls  is  a  place  of  prostitution,  under  the  easy  tolerance  of 
Mrs.  McFarland,  he  knowingly  tells  what  is  a  vile  falsehood. 
She  went  to  Wrangle  in  August,  1877.  She  found  Chinese, 
negroes,  and  representatives  of  nearly  everyr  European  country 
collected  there. 


WORLDLI-MINDED  MISSIONARIES. 


All  readers  of  missionary  intelli¬ 
gence  will  recall  numerous  instances 
in  which  travelers  and  irresponsible 
and  often  anonymous  writers  bring 
sweeping  charges  against  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  missions  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Missionary 
Herald  and  the  Foreign  Missionary 
have  frequently  considered  them¬ 
selves  called  on  to  notice  and  correct 
such  statements.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  one  of  our  missions  and  its  la¬ 
borers  should  be  assailed  and  tra¬ 
duced  in  like  manner.  Several  friends 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  have 
sent  us  the  following  slip,  purporting 
to  como  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democyxt.  A  V  e  insert  the  article  be¬ 
low,  and  then  add  our  own  remarks: 

At  Sitka  and  along  shore  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  the  Indians  have  had 
great  times  together,  and,  through 
unfortunate  choice  in  its  agents,  the 


Presbyterian  Board  has  not  accom¬ 
plished  all  the  good  that  it  might 
among  these  peaceful,  happy- go  ducky 
natives.  The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
came  up  and  organized  a  mission,  and 
then  went  East  to  work  up  the  inter¬ 
est  of- good  people.  Boxes  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  books  came  up  on  every 
steamer,  sent  by  pious  old  ladies  and 
good  Sunday-school  children  in  the 
East,  and  the  Indians  believed  that 
verily  a  Providence  cared  for  them 
(1).  The  mission  buildings  burned, 
and  before  a  new  home  could  be 
erected  the  leading  missionary  took 
up  his  talents  and  ink-bottle  and  join¬ 
ed  partnership  with  a  trader  (2).  He 
had  prospered  beyond  all  measure  in 
his  commercial  venture,  and  though 
others  have  taken  his  place  in  the 
soul-saving  work,  the  Indians  have 
now  a  grain  of  skepticism  among 
them  and  fully  believe  that  the  boxes 
of  goods  and  all  the  articles  in  his 
store  are  things  that  have  been  sent 
for  them  from  thi  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  East  (3).  Unfortunately, 
the  missionaries  will  not  live  at  peace 
with  their  white  neighbors,  and  the 
stories  of  missionary  greed  and  world¬ 
liness  that  one  hears  are  appalling. 
The  reverend  gentleman  in  charge  of 
one  of  these  stations  on  this  coast 
calmly  said  in  my  presence,,  that 
there  was  a  great  temptation  for  the 
missionaries  to  relapse  into  traders, 
or  exercise  the  dual  functions,  and 
that  without  doubt  many  had  come 
to  the  Alaskan  field  in  order  that 
they  might  make  or  save  money,  Al¬ 
though  most  of  the  white  residents 
are  guarded  in  tbeir  statements  con¬ 
cerning  mission  affairs,  enough  is 
heard  on  all  sides  to  put  some  of 
these  teachers  of  Christianity  in  a 
sad  and  doubtful  light  (4). 

(1)  The  sneer  at  “pious  old  la¬ 
dies  and  good  Sunday-school  chil¬ 
dren  ”  is  too  apparent  to  need  any 
comment.  AA'lien  a  letter  opens  in 
that  way  we  have  no  trouble  in  detect¬ 
ing  the  animus  of  the  whole.  Our 
churches  and  people  have  paid  in 
cash  more  than  $20,000  for  buildings 
for  Alaska,  which  the  writer  forgot 
(perhaps)  to  mention,  besides  paying 
the  salaries  of  all  the  missionaries 
and  teachers. 

(2)  The  first  missionary'  sent  out 
by  our  Board,  to  whom  the  writer 
evidently  alludes,  was  constrained  to 
leave  the  mission  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  for  reasons  that  did  not 


Girls  of  tender  years  were  hawked  about  the  place  as  so 
much  merchandise  by  their  parents.  Men  seemed  to  lose  a 
sense  of  shame  and  decency.  Girls  who  were  forced  to  live 
with  men,  ran  to  Mrs.  McFarland  for  aid  and  protection.  Her 
whole  soul  was  slirred  up  against  such  fearful  wickedness,  and 
she  went  resolutely  to  battling  against  it.  For  one  whole  year 
she  stood  there  alone,  crying  against  this  evil,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  professing  Christian  to  aid  her.  She  gained  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  some  of  the  business  men,  and  many 
of  the  miners. 

'  -• 

At  length,  a  home  for  the  girls  was  built,  and  she  gathered 
many  under  her  immediate  protection.  She  has  taught  them 
household  duties,  and  to  be  clean  and  tidy  about  their  persons  ; 
and  the  more  they  advanced  the  greater  became  the  desire  and 
the  determination  of  a  few  men  to  obtain  these  girls.  With 
all  Mrs.  McFarland’s  care  and  vigilance  they  have  succeeded 
in  enticing  a  few  away.  People  must  understand  that  Alaska  is 
without  any  civil  law,  and  that  there  are  no  courts  there  to  protect 
persons  or  institutions.  They  have  done  the  best  they  could 
in  this  neglected  part  of  our  country.  Now,  after  these  years 
of  toil  and  much  pain  and  suffering,  to  have  her  work  traduced 
by  a  man  who  knew  better  is  simply  monstrous.  For  J.  S. 
Oakford  to  compare  the  dance-house  atFort  Wrangle  with  the 
Mission,  and  call  it  a  well-ordered  place  where  no  liquor  is 
sold,  is  in  keeping  with  the  gentleman’s  conduct  since  he  has 
been  Deputy  Collector.  If  there  was  no  liquor  sold  in  the 
room  where  the  dancing  was,  it  was  sold  in  the  next  house — - 
and  all  kinds  of  liquor.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Collector  of 
Customs  to  see  that  no  liquor  is  introduced. 

Now  let  me  say  that  the  depravity  of  the  missionaries  in 
Alaska  will  stand  to  be  compared  with  the  depravity  of  the 
man  who  has  made  this  slanderous  attack  upon  Mrs.  A.  R. 
McFarland. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  G.  Brady. 


ALASKA. 


from  the  famous 
ster,  and  the  Seed 
troit,  Mich.  THj? 


affect  his  Christian  or  ministerial 
standing.  But  that  was  two  years 
,  before  the  mission  buildings  were 
burned. 

(3)  We  venture  to  say  the  Indians 
do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  Alaska  Indians  have  some  sense. 

These  three  statements  of  the  writer 
are  so  far  from  the  exact  truth,  and 
so  misleading,  that  we  can  readily  see 
how  unreliable  the  whole  letter  is 
likely  to  be.  They  may  help  us  to 
understand  what  it  goes  on  to  say 
both  about  the  white  men  and  the 
missionaries. 

(4)  “  The  missionaries  will  not  live 
at  peace  with  their  white  neighbors.  ’ 
“Appalling,”  think  of  that !  “  appall¬ 
ing  stories  of  greed  and  worldliness,” 

“  great  temptation  to  relapse,”  etc.; 
‘•many/’  without  doubt  many,  had 
come  to  make  money,”  and,  finally, 
they  are  “  in  a  sad  and  doubtful 
light.” 

The  force  of  all  these  statements 
may  be  estimated  by  the  word 
“  many  ”  missionaries.  We  have  sent 
but  six  men  to  Alaska  as  missionaries 
— one  we  have  spoken  ol;  one  re¬ 
turned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
four  remain — and  there  have  been 
but  four  for  four  years  past !  and  not 
one  of  them  has  engaged  in  any  spec¬ 
ulation  or  any  secular  pursuit  what¬ 
ever. 

But  now  as  to  “  the  white  neigh¬ 
bors  ”  who  are  so  “  guarded  in  their 
statements”  about  the  missionaries. 
The  implication  is,  that  the  white  resi¬ 
dents  are  very  forbearing  and  con¬ 
siderate,  and  would  gladly  live  at 
peace  with  the  missionaries,  if  they 
could !  This  whole  picture  is  prepos- 
I  terous  and  outrageous  !  But  we  will 
bring  no  railing  accusation  against 
any,  and  gladly  would  we  believe  all 
that  is  said  of  any  man  that  is  good. 
But  we  should  be  only  too  glad  if  there 
might  be  a  committee  of  inquiry  and 
investigation,  before  which  all  the 
missionaries  might  be  tried,  and  the 
witnesses  should  be  all  the  white  men 
in  Alaska.  We  know  all  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  Alaska,  and  we  know  many 


of  the  white  men— traders,  mer¬ 
chants,  collectors  of  customs,  phy¬ 
sicians  and  others — and  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  take  their  testimony 
as  touching  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  our  missionaries  and  teach¬ 
ers.  We  know  they  would  not  cor¬ 
roborate  the  testimony  ol  this  anony¬ 
mous  visitor.  If  they  are  the  good 
men  he  represents  them,  the  mission¬ 
aries  would  be  safe  in  their  hands;  if 
they  are  bad  men— the  worst  of  men 
— we  are  perfectly  sure  they  could  not, 
nay,  would  not,  try  to  impeach  their 
character  as  Christian  men  and  wo¬ 
men  earnestly  working  for  the  welfare 
of  an  ignorant  and  poor  pagan  peo¬ 
ple.  We  should  only  rejoice  to  see 
such  a  trial  take  place. 

P.  g. — As  to  the  relations  between 
the  missionaries  and  the  white  men, 
perhaps  we  can  give  no  better  illus¬ 
tration  than  the  following,  which 
we  clip  from  the  New  York  Tribune, 
of  Sept.  11: 

Saved  by  Alaska  Missionaries.— The 
Presbyterian  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  received  the  following  intelligence 
from  Alaska:  “A  party  of  miners  re¬ 
turning  from  a  prospecting  tour  on  the 
upper  Yukon  River,  ran  out  of  provis¬ 
ions.  Becoming  too  weak  to  travel,  the 
three  strongest  were  sent  forward  to  the 
coast.  They  reached  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  Station  at  Haines,  Alaska,  on 
August  7,  in  a  starving  condition,  hav¬ 
ing  been  without  food  for  three  or  four 

days.  The  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard 
supplied  them  with  food  and  clothing, 
and,  organizing  a  relief  party  of  Indians, 
went  to  the  rescue  of  the  miners  who 
had  been  left  behind.  These  were  at 
length  found,  and  after  a  forced  march 
of  two  days  and  nights,  were  brought 
safely  to  the  station.” 

- o - 

THE  SECULAR  PRESS  AND  THE 
ALASKA  MISSION. 


When  we  read  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat  a  letter  from  Alaska, 
criticising  severely  the  missionaries  of 
our  Board,  we  resolved  to  let  it  pass 
unnoticed.  But  when  we  saw  that 
the  paragraph  containing  the  criti¬ 
cism  was  quoted  by  the  New  York 


Times,  and  extensively  read  by  sup-  j 
polders  of  missions  and  philanthropic 
enterprises,  we  thought  that  it  was  ^ 
due  to  truth  and  the  missionary 
cause  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the 
facts  as  we  know  them  to  be. 

Without  impugning  the  motives  of 
a  certain  class  of  travelers  and  corres¬ 
pondents  of  the  secular  press,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  we  have  known 
some  who  wrote  letters  purporting  to  1 
be  facts,  when  they  were  only  the 
statements  of  the  enemies  of  the  per¬ 
sons  or  the  institutions  described.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  our  pleasure  to 
travel  through  the  Turkish  Empire 
with  an  agreeable,  kind-hearted  and 
intelligent  correspondent  of  one  of 
our  leading  journals.  When  at  Alex¬ 
andria  we  urged  him  to  go  with  us 
to  see  the  English  and  American 
missionaries  and  examine  their  work. 
He  declined,  saying  that  he  felt  no 
interest  in  that  species  of  supersti¬ 
tion.  We  resented  the  implication 
that  we  were  the  supporter  of  or  even 
a  believer  in  any  kind  of  superstition, 
and  ceased  urging  him  to  accompany 
us.  At  Cairo,  however,  he  spent  an 
hour  with  us  at  a  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery.  Encouraged  by  this,  we  invited 
him  to  go  with  us  to  see  Bishop  Gobat 
and  Drs.  Franklin  and  Sanclrusky,  in 
Jerusalem.  He  declined,  saying  that 
he  wished  us  to  understand,  once  foi 
all,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  re¬ 
spect  for  men  who  went  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  as  missionaries,  because 
they  could  not  make  a  living  at  home. 
We  assured  him  that  he  was  all 
wrong  as  to  the  character  of  Protest¬ 
ant  missionaries.  “  I  will  not  discuss 
the  matter  with  you,”  he  remarked, 
“  but  will  read,  with  your  permission, 
what  I  have  written  about  the 
missionaries  in  Egypt.”  We  bade 
him  proceed.  Having  obtained  the 
names  of  the  missionaries  in  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Cairo,  he  described  them 
as  “  well-meaning  and  goodish,  but 
visionary  men,  whose  work  ivas  not 
known,  and  whose  presence  on  the  Nile 
was  of  no  use.”  We  entered  our  pro¬ 
test  against  writing  thus  of  men  whom 


he  had  never  seen,  and  of  their  work 
when  he  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  and 
threatened  to  expose  him.  As  a 
compromise,  he  volunteered  to  go 
with  us  to  see  the  three  Jerusalem 
doctors  above  named,  and  to  hear 
them  preach  on  the  coming  Sabbath. 
After  hearing  Dr.  Franklin  in  Arabic, 
German  and  Spanish,  and  spending  an 
evening  in  company  with  the  other 
missionaries  at  the  house  of  the  late 
Bishop  Gobat,  he  tore  his  letter  in 
our  sight,  and  declared  that  his  views 
of  missionaries  had  completely 
changed.  “  Why,”  he  exclaimed, 

“  these  men  could  hll  a  chair  in  any 
college  in  Europe  or  America.” 

In  a  party  of  us  who  stopped  to 
visit  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  a  little 
later,  there  was  another  correspond¬ 
ent  of  one  of  our  dailies.  Nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  except  the  correspondent, 
went  ashore  and  examined  the  town, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
in  the  suburbs.  He  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  go,  by  reason  of  over- 
indulgence  the-  night  before,  St.ll 
he  was  anxious  to  furnish  a  glowing 
account  of  the  island  and  of  the  ruins 
especially  because  they  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  Free 
Masonry.  Not  long  after  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  letter  in 
the  paper.  It  stated  that  it  was 
written  by  an  eye-witness,  when  he 
was  not  there,  and  that  the  facts  were 
tested  on  the  ground,  when  they 
were  not  facts  at  all,  but  unreliable  ^ 
inferences  drawn^  by  some  of  the 
tourists  whom  he  had  interrogated 
on  their  return  to  the  ship.  Of 
what  value  are  such  communica¬ 
tions  ?  They  are  impositions  upon 
the  reading  community  that  should 
be  exposed. 

We  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  in  his  or  her  letter 

on  the  missionaries  of  Alaska,  did 
not  visit  them,  nor  carefully  exam¬ 
ine,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  hon¬ 
esty,  their  work.  His  statements  are 
based  on  information  received  from 
traders,  who  have  always  ielt  that 

the  missionaries  intei'fered  with  their 


gain,  or  from  men  who  do  not  be-  | 
lieve  in  missionary  work  at  all.  We 
do  not  allege  that  he  aimed  at  injur¬ 
ing  the  mission  schools  in  Alaska,  or 
at  making  a  false  representation  of 
the  missionaries’  character;  still  he 
has  done  both. 

What,  then,  are  the  real  facts  ?  They 
are  found  in  detail  in  another  edi¬ 
torial.  We  will  simply  notice  here 
the  allusion  to  the  Board,  viz.:  “The 
Presbyterian  Board  has  ma  le  an 
unfortunate  choice  in  its  agents. 
This  is  a  grave  accusation,  involv¬ 
ing  not  only  the  character  of  men 
known  to  have  been  beyond  re¬ 
proach  before  they  went  to  Alaska, 
but  also  the  ability  of  a  great  Mission 
Board  to  select  proper  agents  for  its 
work.  Did  the  accuser  see  those 
men?  Did  he  hear  testimony  on 
both  sides?  We  will  venture  to  say 
that  he  did  not.  But,  suppose  he  did, 
we  have  a  counter  statement  fiomthe 
Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  who  has  just  return¬ 
ed  from  a  thorough  examination  of  our 
agents  in  Alaska,  and  the  work  done 
by  them.  Mr.  Hill  says,  in  his  pub¬ 
lished  report:  “The  patience,  fideli¬ 
ty,  devotion  and  Christian  heioism 
shown  by  our  missionaries  is  hardly 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church."  Weigh  well  these  words. 
The  missionaries  are  “patient,’  a 
grace  second  to  none  in  the  treatment 
of  Indians;  “faithful,’'  the  very  quality 
regarded  by  business  men  as  essen¬ 
tial  in  a  good  agent;  “  devoted,”  the 
first  element  of  success  in  a  teacher 
of  morals  and  religion;  and  “  Chris¬ 
tian  heroism,”  the  very  thing  required 
in  those  called  to  meet  all  sorts  of 
iniquity  and  to  brave  an  inhospitable 
clime.  Here  we  have  the  statement 
of  a  well-known  Christian  man,  whose 
judgment  and  practical  ab.lity  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Synod  of  Columbia, 
against  that  of  an  unknown  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Globe-Democrat  of  St. 

Louis.  Can  any  one  be  in  doubt  as 
to  which  of  the  statements  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  trustworthy? 
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A  Store  Detailed  Account  of  tiie  Erup* 
tiene  In  October. 

San  Francisco  Bultetin,  December  23. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Alaska  com¬ 
mercial  company,  Professor  Davidson  has  re¬ 
ceived  Alaskan  information  of  much  interest, 
and  has  verbally  heard  from  Captain  C.  T. 
Sands  a  full  account  of  the  volcanic  activity 
displayed  in  October,  near  the  entrance  to 
Cook’s  inlet,  in  Alaska.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  October  the  settlers  and  fishing 
parties  of  Graham  or  English  Harbor,  on  the 
east  side  of  Cook’s  inlet,  heard  a  heavy 
report  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  weather  was  beautifully  clear,  the  wind 
light  from  the  southwest,  the  time  of  tide, 
dead  low  water.  The  opposite  or  western 
coast  of  Cook’s  inlet  was  in  clear  view  at  the 
distance,  sixty  miles  and  more.  In  the  bay 
of  Kainischalc  lies  the  island  of  Chernaboura, 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  rising 
to  a  high  peak  near  the  northeastern  part,  that 
is  called  Mount  Augustin.  The  north  shores 
are  high,  rocky,  and  bordered  by 
numerous  rocks  and  hidden  dangers. 
The  south  shore  is  low.  The  peak  is 
distant  forty-nine  miles  nearly  west 
from  the  settlement  at  the  south  point  of  Eng¬ 
lish  harbor.  When  the  heavy  report  wa3 
heard  vast  volumes  of  smoke  were  seen  rolling 
out  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Augustin  and 
niovmg  to  the  northeast  under  the  influence 
of  the  lower  stratum  of  wind.  Then  they  had 
gradually  risen,  and  were  spreading  over  the 
visible  heaven  and  obscuring  the  sky  over¬ 
head,  under  tfle  influence  of  a  higher  and 
probably  northeast  current.  Fine  pumice 
Uust  soon  began  to  fall;  some  of  it  very  line, 
but  gritty,  and  some  without  any  grit. 
At  8:15  a  great  earthquake  wave,  estimated 
from  25  to  60  feet  in  height,  came  upon  the 
point  where  the  settlement  is,  carrying  away 
all  the  Ashing  boats  and  deluging  the  houses. 
The  tide  being  fortunately  low  saved  the 
whole  settlement  from  being  swept  away. 
This  was  followed  by  two  other  waves 
15  to  18  feet  high,  and  during  the  day 
several  large  and  irregular  waves  came  in¬ 
to  harbor.  These  earthquakes  were  felt  at  St. 
Paul  Kodiah..  The  pumice  ashes  fell  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  live  inches  in  the  vicinity  of 
English  Harbor,  and  the  day  became  so  dark 
that  lamps  had  to  be  lighted.  At  night  the 
flames  can  be  seen  issuing  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Augustin,  and  during  the  day  vast 
volumes  of  smoke  roil  from  it.  Ordinarily  it 
is  covered  with  snow,  but  at  this  time  it  is 
completely  bare. 

\y  hen  the  schooner  Kadiak,  Captain  Cullie, 
approached  the  island  from  English  harbor  on 
the  10th  of  November,  it  was  found  that  the 
mountain  had  been  split  in  two  from  summit 
to  water  by  a  great  rupture  extending  across 
it  from  east  to  west,  and  that  the  northern 
sione  of  the  mountain  had  apparently  sunk 
away  to  the  level  of  the  old  cliffs.  Smoke  was 
issuing  from  the  peak  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  great  rupture.  But 
another  extraordinary  discovery  was  made 
in  seeing  a  new  island  about  seventy-five  feet 
elevation  and  one  and  a  half  miles  in  extent 
lying  in  the  ten  fathom  passage  between  the 
island  and  tbe  main  shore  to  the  west.  This 
passage  is  six  to  ei^ht  miles  wide,  and  was 
sailed  through  by  Vancouver,  who  describes 
the  mainland  and  mountain.  This  new  islet 
has  therefore  arisen  during  this  cataclysmic 
action.  This  new  island  lies  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Chernabourn,  and  was  distinctly 
seen  as  the  vessel  lay  ten  nnles 
to  the  northeast  of  Augustin.  To  show 
the  violence  of  the  volcanic  action 
two  extinct  volcanoes  on  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  arid  about  west  from  the  active 
volcano  llliamna — 12,000  feet  elevation — 
have  burst  into  activity,  and  during  the  day 
the  volumes  of  smoke  are  distinctly  seen  and 
columns  of  flume  at  night.  This  season  a 
party  of  seven  or  eight  Aleutes  had  settled  on 
Chernabourn  island  to  pursue  otter  hunting 


this  wiuter.  Two  of  the  wives  ret  use  a  to 
stay  on  account  of  the  violent  noises  in  the 
mountain,  Augustm,  and  they  were  carried 
to  St.  Paul,  on  Kadiah  island.  Since  the 
eruption  none  of  this  party  has  been  seen,  nor 
any  signs  of  their  bidarkas,  although  a  rescu¬ 
ing  party  of  natives  had  gone  along  the  coast 
to  leant  of  their  whereabouts.  It  is  feared 
they  are  lost. 
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AN  INDIAN  SCHOOL — SLAVERY  IN  ALASKA. 


BY  MISS  CLARA  GOULD. 


With  the  15th  of  last  month  ended  the  first  quarter  of  my 
second  year  among  the  Hydahs.  1  taught  twenty-tig  it  (  a)s, 
that  is,  I  had  school  that 
many  days,  for  I  teach  a 
great  deal  out  of  school,  as 
they  come  in  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  different  things  at 
all  times.  My  enrollment 
for  the  quarter  was  123; 
the  largest  number,  123; 
general  average,  40. 

Some  of  the  women  have 
to  bring  their  little  babies 
to  school.  Two  women 
come  now,  each  with  a 
small  child  in  her  arms, 
and  the  other  two  being 
about  two  years  old.  One 
said  to  me,  “  I  don’t  like 
to  bring  my  babies,  but  if 
they  stay  at  home  I  must, 
for  mother  says  they  cry 
too  much  for  her  to  care 
for  them.” 

I  presume  it  would  look 
rather  odd  to  some  of  our 
friends  in  civilization  to  see 
little  ones,  strapped  to  a 
board,  in  their  mother’s 
arms,  or  lying  on  the  floor 
|  on  a  blanket,  while  their 
mother  was  reciting  her 
lesson. 

All  the  people  from  the 
three  other  Hydah  towns 
!  are  now  here  for  the 
^  winter. 

The  people  of  this  town 
made  great  preparations 
for  receiving  them  when 

from  twoof  the  other  towns  met  and  came  in  together,  making 
as  much  of  a  display  as  possible.  All  of  which  is  much  bettc 

than  their  old  way  of  doing.  Wn.,i  bv 

On  the  day  of  their  arrival,  one  man  was  badly  burned  by 

reloading  the  cannon  before  the  gas  had  escaped  For  awhile 
we  feared  he  would  lose  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes,  but  under  Mr. 
M’Leod’s  skillful  treatment  he  has  very  nearly  recovered  ,  1 

C>'  A  few  weeks  ago'the  word  come  to  us  from  a  Mr  mg  ground 
that  two  little  children  were  about  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The 
mother  and  children  were  taken  to  another  vdlage ;  and  we 
found  out  their  intentions  and  they  were  stopped  At  he 
present  they  are  here,  and  the  old  man  who  took  them  has 

nStehS  of SUre‘ children  went  out  hunting  a  few  days 
afllr  his  wife  and  children  were  taken,  and  never  haste  urned 
All  his  do^s,  excepting  one,  were  found.  They  all  think  I  e 
was  killed  by  a  beL.  °He  was  a  great  bear  hunter  and  much 
braver  than  most  of  the  Indians,  and  would  fight  tae 

bear. 
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not)  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


General  Secretary . 


Please  sign  this  yourself ;  then  secure  such  other  signatures  as  you 
can  ;  then  mail  to  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes ,  U.  S.  Senate ,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


liUnncnnitl  to  ♦ 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  U.  S.  Senate: 

Your  petitioners,  citizens  of  and  vicinity, 

are  gratified  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  appropriation  for  education  in  Alaska.  We  would  re¬ 
spectfully  request  you  to  secure  from  the  Committee  of  Appropriations 
a  favorable  report  for  an  appropriation  for  an  Industrial  Training 
School  at  Sitka,  and  for  common  schools  at  such  points  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

NAMES: 


ALASKA  SCHOOL  WORK. 


It  is  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  :  That  the  mission  work  of  the  Board  in 
Alaska  (except  that  which  may  be  carried  on  by  the  employment  of  native  converts)  be 
carried  on  from  four  central  stations,  viz.  :  Sitka,  Fort  Wrangel,  The  Hydah  and  The 
Chilcat  Missions,  and  that  these  stations  be  efficiently  equipped  for  educational  and  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  with  a  view  to  the  training  of  Native  Alaskans  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  less 
accessible  islands,  and  to  the  interior  regions  of  the  continent ;  and,  in  order  that  both  the 
sexes  may  receive  the  benefit  of  education,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Secretaries  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  providing  school  facilities  for  boys  and  girls  at  each  of  the  stations 
named,  and  arrange  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  such  schools. 

To  secure  the  best  and  most  economical  management  of  the  schools,  the  Board  has 
adopted  the  following  regulations  : 

I.  AS  TO  MANAGEMENT. 

a.  The  school  work  at  each  station  shall  be  under  the  control  of  an  overseer  who  shall 
be  named  by  the  Board. 

b.  The  overseers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Board.  All  supplies  shall  be  procured 
through  the  Synodical  Missionary,  and  no  bill  shall  be  allowed  without  his  approval. 

c.  There  shall  be  a  regular  inspection  at  least  once  a  year  by  the  Synodical  Missionary. 

II.  AS  TO  SUPPLIES. 

a.  Estimates  shall  be  made  for  at  least  six  months’  supplies,  and  shall  be  sent  on  suit¬ 
able  requisition  blanks  to  the  Synodical  Missionary.  The  Synodical  Missionary  shall  pur¬ 
chase  supplies  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  shall  ship  the  same  to  the  schools  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  requisitions  have  been  approved. 

b.  The  pupils  of  the  schools  are  expected,  so  far  as  possible,  to  procure  fish  and 
fresh  meat,  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  for  such  supplies,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

c.  Vegetables  shall  be  raised  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
food  and  seed,  and  gardening  must  be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  school  work. 

d.  An  itemized  schedule  of  all  properties  belonging  to  the  missions  shall  be  made  out 
the  last  week  in  June  each  year.  Copies  of  the  same  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  July 
mail  to  the  Synodical  Missionary  and  by  him  to  the  Board.  This  schedule  shall  give  the 
number  and  condition  of  all  articles  of  different  classes,  such  as  desks,  books,  blankets, 
clothes,  &c.,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  exact  condition  of  all  property. 


e.  All  boxes  and  contents,  as  well  as  all  articles  received  from  any  other  source  than 
on  requisition  from  the  Synodical  Missionary,  if  intended  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Synodical  Missionary,  and  a  duplicate  copy  shall  be  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Board. 

III.  AS  TO  DIET. 

a.  A  bill  of  fare  shall  be  prepared  and  sent  for  approval  to  the  Secretaries,  and  when 
approved  shall  be  followed  with  the  strictest  economy. 

b.  The  supplies  shall  be  those  which  are  consistent  with  a  plain,  wholesome  diet,  and 
none  shall  be  furnished  which  will  be  likely  to  unfit  the  natives  for  life  among  the  members 
of  their  own  race,  by  implanting  luxurious  tastes  and  habits. 

IV.  AS  TO  GENERAL  ROUTINE. 

a.  The  pupils  of  the  schools  shall  be  kept  under  rigid  and  systematic  discipline,  habits 
of  personal  cleanliness  shall  be  inculcated,  the  premises  of  the  schools  shall  be  thoroughly 
inspected  each  day  by  the  head  teachers,  and  the  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus  must  be 
kept  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

b.  In  the  general  plans  for  work,  details  of  pupils  shall  be  made  to  perform  the  work 
necessary  in  carrying  on  the  schools  and  homes  ;  and  no  work  which  can  be  done  by  pupils 
shall  be  charged  to  the  Board. 

c.  As  self-help  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  education,  anything  having  a  pauperizing 
tendency  is  to  be  strictly  prohibited.  The  girls  must  be  taught  to  cut  out  and  make  their 
own  clothes,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  the  clothing  for  the  boys  ;  and  the  boys  are  expected 
to  provide  wood,  and  other  natural  supplies  as  are  within  reach,  for  the  girls  homes,  as  well 
as  their  own. 


General  Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  Schools. 


All  boys  and  girls  making  their  homes  in  the  schools,  are  expected  to  conform  strictly 
to  the  following  rules  and  regulations  ;  and  the  teachers  are  required  to  see  that  they  are 
strictly  enforced.  If  any  boy  or  girl  refuses  to  obey  the  school  and  home  rules,  they  must 
be  dismissed. 

Rule  i.  The  schools  and  homes  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  at  least  once  a  week. 
Halls,  dining-rooms,  kitchens,  and  school-rooms  must  be  scrubbed  twice  a  week,  and 
thoroughly  swept  once  a  day. 

Rule  2.  Housekeepers  and  matrons  shall  personally  inspect  all  the  bed-rooms,  as 
soon  as  the  time  allowed  for  putting  them  in  order,  and  for  dressing,  shall  have  expired. 
All  the  sleeping-rooms  must  be  in  order  for  inspection  by  o’clock  a.  m. 

Rule  3.  The  hours  for  meals  shall  be  :  breakfast,  in  summer,  at  o’clock,  and 

in  winter  at  o’clock  ;  dinner,  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  ;  and  supper  at  o’clock. 

Rule  4.  The  rising  bell  shall  be  rung  promptly  each  morning  in  summer  at 
o’clock,  and  in  winter  at  o’clock.  Toilets  must  be  immediately  prepared  upon  rising 

in  a  neat  and  orderly  manner,  and  all  pupils  must  fall  into  line  for  roll-call  and  inspection 
at  the  ringing  of  the  second  bell.  No  one  is  to  be  excused  from  rising  at  the  regular  hour, 
except  in  case  of  sickness  ;  and  no  one  is  to  be  absent  from  roll-call  unless  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  some  necessary  duty. 

Rule  5.  Pupils  are  not  to  leave  the  buildings  or  the  grounds,  except  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  regular  duty,  or  by  the  permission  of  the  matron  or  teacher.  Boys  and  girls  are 
not  allowed  to  play  together,  or  to  remain  together,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers. 

Rule  6.  All  the  scholars  under  the  care  of  the  home  or  school  are  expected  to 
devote,  when  practicable,  one-half  of  the  day  to  some  form  of  manual  labor  ;  the  other  half 
of  the  day  to  such  studies  as  will  be  of  real  value.  While  engaged  in  work  or  study,  con¬ 
versation  must  be  carried  on  only  in  the  English  language  ;  conversation  between  boys  and 
girls  to  be  in  the  English  language,  and  in  such  tones  as  shall  be  distinctly  heard  and 
understood  by  those  in  charge.  While  writing  is  to  be  encouraged,  written  communications 
between  boys  and  girls  must  not  be  permitted. 


EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA 


OFFICIAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inclosing  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  which  the  recommendation  is  made  that  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  education  in 

Alaska‘  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  15,  1882. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

IV 'ish  ington ,  Februa  ry  8 ,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  consideration,  a  letter 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  which  he  recommends  that  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50,000  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools 
in  Alaska. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  the  appropriation  be  made. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  PRESIDENT.  '  _  S-  J*  KIRKWOOD,  Secntnry. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington ,  February  4,  1882. 

Sir  :  My  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  determining  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  duties  of  this  office,  which  provides  that  it  shall  “  collect  statistics  and 
facts  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and 
management  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall 
aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  through¬ 
out  the  country  ”  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  I  have  not  yet  made  any  specific 
recommendation  with  regard  to  education  in  Alaska.  I  cannot  claim  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  either  for  the  protection  of  life  or 
property  or  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  that  Territory,  nor  would  I  be 
among  those  who  are  indifferent  to  facts  reflecting  so  unfavorably  upon  us  as  a 
people.  I  have  sought  diligently  to  gather  all  information  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Alaskans,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
several  reports  of  this  office.  Prior  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  the  Russian 
Government  had  schools  in  portions  of  that  country.  When  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  those  schools  were  generally  discontinued,  and 
the  entire  Territory,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  left  without  any  means  of 
education.  From  the  census  of  1880  we  learn  that  there  are  about  thirty 
thousand  people  in  Alaska,  and  of  these  it  is  believed  there  are  about 
ten  thousand  children  or  young  people  who  ought  to  have  some  school 
privileges. 

With  regard  to  this  people,  it  may  be  observed — 

(1.)  That  they  are  docile,  peaceful,  and  have  here  and  there  some  knowledge 
of  useful  industries;  are  apt  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  anxious  for  instruction. 

(2.)  They  are  a  self-supporting  people,  needing  no  annuities,  clothing,  or 
rations  from  the  goverment,  but  do  need  teachers  that  they  cannot  procure  for 
themselves.  These  teachers  should  instruct  them  not  only  in  letters  but  in  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  and  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

(3.)  If  given  an  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  instruction  for  a  few  years  they 
would,  it  is  believed,  make  good  progress  in  throwing  off  tribal  relations  and  in 
preparation  to  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  American  people,  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  common  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

(4.)  It  is  well  known  that  civilization  in  approaching  an  untutored  people  may 
be  their  destruction  by  sending  its  vices  before  its  virtues.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that  various  weeds  spring  up  spontaneously  where  useful  plants  must  be 
cultivated,  and  that  not  neglect  but  painstaking  care  is  necessary  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  human  mind. 

The  people  of  Alaska  having  received  some  measure  of  aid  from  the  Russian 
Government,  have  expected  the  same  from  the  United  States.  The  natives, 
already  to  a  limited  extent  demoralized  by  the  introduction  of  intemperance  and 
disease,  it  is  thought- would,  by  the  introduction  of  schools,  be  prepared  better 
to  resist  these  evils  and  stand  a  far  better  chance  to  be  a  permanent  and  pros¬ 
perous  race. 

(OVKR.) 


// 


EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 

Jan.  i,  1884. 

To  the  Friends  of  Education  :  The  National  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States,  in  session  at  Saratoga  Springs,  July  9-11,  1883,  took  the  fol¬ 
lowing  action  with  reference  to  Education  in  Alaska. 

Whereas ,  Alaska  is  the  only  large  section  of  the  United  States,  for  which 
some  educational  provision  has  not  been  made  by  law .  and 

Whereas,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  our  interst  in  Universal  Education,  that 
Alaska  should  be  worse  off  than  when  under  the  control  of  Russia,  the  United 
States  having  neglected  to  continue  the  schools  that  for  many  years  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Russian  Government,  or  substitute  better  ones  in  their  places  : 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitted  to  the  last  Congress 
a  paper  from  the  Hon.  Commissioner  ot  Education,  calling  attention  to  this 
neglect : 

Therefore  Resolved,  1st.  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Association 
be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  asking  the  Government  to  make  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  industrial  training  school  at  Sitka,  the  capital ;  and  foi  an  appio- 
priation  to  be  expended  by  the  Commissioner  ot  Education,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  at 
such  points  in  Alaska  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

2d.  That  copies  of  the  paper  so  prepared,  signed  on  behalf  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  by  the  President  and  Secretary  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Committees  of  La¬ 
bor  and  Education  in  the  Senate  and  House  ot  Representatives. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
Association,  by  the  National  Education  Assembly;  and  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  State  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tions. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution  of  the  Association,  we  have  sent 
memorials  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior,  LInited  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Since  then  we  are  gratified  to  notice  that  the  President  in  his  Annual  Mes¬ 
sage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  then 
Annual  reports  to  Congress  have  earnestly  called  the  attention  of  that  body  to 
the  needs  of  Alaska. 

Further  action  is  dependent  upon  Congress,  but  in  the  many  inteiests 
claiming  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  pressure  of  political  matters  pre¬ 
ceding  a  presidential  election,  nothing  will  be  done,  unless  the  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation  flood  Congress  with  petitions  asking  special  attention  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  schools  in  Alaska. 

Please  therefore  take  the  enclosed,  or  some  similar  petition,  sign  it  yourself, 
offer  it  to  as  many  friends  and  neighbors  as  convenient,  and  then  mail  it  at  an 
early  date  to  your  Representative  in  Congress,  or  to  either  of  the  Senatois 
from  your  State,  or  to  the  person  named  in  the  petition. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL, 

President. 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Secretary, 

National  Educational  Association. 

Strong  resolutions  calling  upon  Congress  for  an  appropriation  for  an  industrial 
school  at  Sitka  and  common  schools  in  the  chief  centres  of  population  in  Alaska 
■were  passed  by  the  following  educational  bodies  : 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS’  SECTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  Session  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21, 
f,x8 82^  ...  . .  . 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  SAR¬ 
ATOGA  SPRINGS,  July  9— 11,  1883. 

THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSEMBLY  AT  OCEAN 

GROVE,  N.  J.,  August  9 — 12,  1883. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  AT 
NEW  HAVEN,  October  19,  1883. 

THE  VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  AT  MONT¬ 
PELIER,  October  25,  1883. 

THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  AT 
CONCORD,  October  26,  1883. 

TH£  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  AT 
BOSTON,  December  27 — 29,  1883. 

(over.) 


EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  CHURCHES. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  IN  SESSION  AT 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  MAY  1883,  TOOK  THE  FOLLOWING 
ACTION  : 


In  view  of  the  pressing  needs  of  Alaska,  where  our  missions  have  been  sing¬ 
ularly  successful,  we  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  persons,  who  shall  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  asking  of  the  Government  through  them  the 
establishment  of  civil  government  among  these  people  of  Alaska,  and  pressing 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  establishing  industrial  schools  in  that  Territory. 

FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAPTIST 
HOME  MISSION  SOCIETY,  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  MAY  25th 
.883. 


The  committee  on  work  among  the  Indians  reported.  *  *  From  the  country 
of  Alaska  comes  a  cry  for  help  as  pitiful  and  as  hopeless  as  any  that  ever  startled 
Christian  ears  from  the  lands  beyond  the  sea.  What  answer  will  our  great 
denomination  make  to  this  repeated  appeal?  We  repeat  the  recommendation 
made  to  the  Society  a  year  ago  that  missionaries  be  sent  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  the  Indians  of  Alaska.  Report  adopted. 

The  following  was  ordered  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Resolved ,  that  as  Alaska  is  the  only  section  of 
the  United  Slates  where  govermental  or  local  aid  has  not  been  furnished  for 
the  education  of  the  people  ; 

And  as  the  establishment  of  schools  will  assist  in  civilizing  the  native  popu¬ 
lation,  prevent  Indian  wars  and  prepare  them  for  citizenship; 

Therefore  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  in  session  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  May,  1883,  would  respectfully  petition  you  to  renew  your 
recommendation  to  Congress  for  an  educational  appropriation  for  Alaska. 


Mission  Rooms  of  the  £ 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $ 

805  Broadway, 

New  York,  January  21,  1880. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jackson. 

My  Dear  Brother :  At  the  meeting  of  our  Board  yesterday,  the  subject  of 
the  Missions  at  Alaska  was  taken  up,  and  after  a  full  discussion  as  to  the 
various  points,  a  preference  was  shown  for,  and  that  our  work  be  commenced 
at  Unalaska.  *  *  * 


Truly  yours, 


J.  M.  REID, 

Correspond  ing  Sec  ret  a  ry . 


Moravian  Church,  American  Province. 

Bethlehem ,  Pa.,  September  25,  1883. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  *  *  *  We  have  resolved  to  send,  if  possible,  one 

of  our  ministers  to  Alaska  to  examine  the  ground  and  report.  *  * 

Very  fraternally  yours, 

EDMUND  De  SCHWEINITZ, 

Bishop. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

From  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Domestic  Committee  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  we  clip.  “  If  a  Bishopand 
four  Clergymen,  with  at  least  $12,000  per  annum,  could  be  secured  for  Alaska, 
and  these  men  could  get  into  the  field  and  take  possession  before  whisky  set¬ 
tles  there  and  the  people  are  demoralized  by  it,  there  might  be  a  work  done 
among  these  Indians  equal  to  that  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  in  as  short  a  time. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  show  the  people  of  America  that  the  Church  does  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  Indian  question.  There  will  be  a  clear  field  and  no  favor 
for  several  years  to  come.  Prospectors  after  everything  valuable  will  overrun 
the  country  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  and  profitable  to  do  so.  Let  the  House  of 
Bishops,  the  General  Convention  and  the  whole  Church  look  into  this  matter, 
and  for  once  determine  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  proper  equipment.  There 
will  be  no  trouble  about  the  men  or  the  money,  and  even  though  the  new 
Bishop  should  have  ‘  no  Cathedral,  no  staff  of  clergy  and  no  endowment,’ 
he  could  have  a  good  support,  a  steam  yacht  and  a  dozen  dog  teams,  and  with 
these,  if  he  were  the  right  man  in  body,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  he  could  convert 
that  world.” 


(over.) 


four  Clergymen,  with  at  least  $12,000  per  annum,  could  be  secured  for  Alaska, 
and  these  men  could  get  into  the  field  and  take  possession  before  whisky  set¬ 
tles  there  and  the  people  are  demoralized  by  it,  there  might  be  a  work  done 
among  these  Indians  equal  to  that  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  in  as  short  a  time. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  show  the  people  of  America  that  the  Church  does  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  Indian  question.  There  will  be  a  clear  field  and  no  favor 
for  several  years  to  come.  Prospectors  after  everything  valuable  will  overrun 
the  country  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  and  profitable  to  do  so.  Let  the  House  of 
Bishops,  the  General  Convention  and  the  whole  Church  look  into  this  matter, 
and  for  once  determine  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  proper  equipment.  There 
will  be  no  trouble  about  the  men  or  the  money,  and  even  though  the  new 
Bishop  should  have  ‘no  Cathedral,  no  staff  of  clergy  and  no  endowment,’ 
he  could  have  a  good  support,  a  steam  yacht  and  a  dozen  dog  teams,  and  with 
these,  if  he  were  the  right  man  in  body ,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  he  could  convert 
that  world.” 

(over.) 

EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 

Jan.  1,  1884. 

To  the  Friends  of  Education  :  The  National  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States,  in  session  at  Saratoga  Springs,  July  9-1 1,  1883,  took  the  fol¬ 
lowing  action  with  reference  to  Education  in  Alaska. 

Whereas ,  Alaska  is  the  only  large  section  of  the  United  States,  for  which 
some  educational  provision  has  not  been  made  by  law :  and 

Whereas,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  our  interst  in  Universal  Education,  that 
Alaska  should  be  worse  off  than  when  under  the  control  of  Russia,  the  United 
States  having  neglected  to  continue  the  schools  that  for  many  years  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Russian  Government,  or  substitute  better  ones  in  their  places  : 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitted  to  the  last  Congress 
a  paper  from  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Education,  calling  attention  to  this 
neglect : 

Therefore  Resolved,  1st.  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Association 
be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  asking  the  Government  to  make  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  industrial  training  school  at  Sitka,  the  capital ;  and  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  be  expended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  at 
such  points  in  Alaska  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

2d.  That  copies  of  the  paper  so  prepared,  signed  on  behalf  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  by  the  President  and  Secretary  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Committees  of  La¬ 
bor  and  Education  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
Association,  by  the  National  Education  Assembly;  and  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tions. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution  of  the  Association,  we  have  sent 
memorials  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Since  then  we  are  gratified  to  notice  that  the  President  in  his  Annual  Mes¬ 
sage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  their 
Annual  reports  to  Congress  have  earnestly  called  the  attention  of  that  body  to 
the  needs  of  Alaska. 

Further  action  is  dependent  upon  Congress.  But  in  the  many  interests 
claiming  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  pressure  of  political  matters  pre¬ 
ceding  a  presidential  election,  nothing  will  be  done,  unless  the  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation  flood  Congress  with  petitions  asking  special  attention  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  schools  in  Alaska. 


Please  therefore  take  the  enclosed,  or  some  similar  petition,  sign  it  yourself, 
offer  it  to  as  many  friends  and  neighbors  as  convenient,  and  then  mail  it  at  an 
early  dale  to  your  Representative  in  Congress,  or  to  either  of  the  Senators 
from  your  State,  or  to  the  person  named  in  the  petition. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL, 

President. 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 

Secretary, 

National  Educational  Associati@n. 

Strong  resolutions  calling  upon  Congress  for  an  appropriation  for  an  industrial 
school  at  Sitka  and  common  schools  in  the  chief  centres  of  population  in  Alaska 
were  passed  by  the  follo  wing  educational  bodies  : 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS’  SECTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  Session  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  21, 

1 882. 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  SAR¬ 
ATOGA  SPRINGS,  July  9 — 1 1,  1883. 

THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSEMBLY  AT  OCEAN 
GROVE,  N.  J.,  August  9 — 12,  1883. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  AT 
NEW  HAVEN,  October  19,  1883. 

THE  VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  AT  MONT¬ 
PELIER,  October  25,  1883. 

THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  AT 
CONCORD,  October  26,  1883. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  AT 
BOSTON,  December  27 — 29,  1883. 

(over.) 
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Lirst  Day,  Thursday,  August  9th. 

MORNING  SESSION,  10  A.M. 

Governor  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania  will  preside. 

INTRODUCTORY  RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES,  Conducted  by  Rev.  E.  II. 
Stokes,  D.  D.,  President  Ocean  Grove  Association. 

FIRST  WORDS,  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Haktzell,  D.  D. 

REMARKS,  By  Gov.  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania. 

OPENING  ADDRESS,  “  Education  the  Measure  of  Man’s  Improvement,”  By 
Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

REPORT  OF  YEAR’S  WORK,  of  National  Education  Committee,  By  Prof. 
C.  C.  Painteij,  of  Tennessee,  Secretary. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  3  P.  M. 

NATIONAL  AID  TO  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  Secretary  American  Missionary 

Association,  will  preside. 

A  Px^PER,  “National  Aid  to  Popular  Education  in  Europe,”  By  Hon.  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ADDRESS,  “  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  National  Aid  to  Common 
Schools,”  B}r  Hon.  II.  W.  Bi.aih,  United  States  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire 

DISCUSSION,  Led  by  Rev.  B.  K.  Pierce,  D  D.,  Editor  Zion’s  Herald,  Boston, 
and  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut. 

EVENING  SESSION,  7.45,  P.  M. 

OUR  ILLITERATE  MASSES. 

Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  will  preside. 

xV  PxVPER,  By  Hon  B.  Peters,  Editor  Times,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

A  PxVPEB,  “  Who  and  Where  are  Our  Illiterate  Masses?”  By  Din  H.  R. 
Waite,  Special  Statistican  U.  S.  Census. 

A  PAPER,  “  Stumbling  Blocks  or  Stepping  Stones,”  By  Robert  R.  Doherty, 
Esc^.  .  Assistant  Editor  Christian  Advocate,  New  York. 

AN  x\DDRESS,  “  Dangers  of  Neglect,”  By  Judge  A.  W.  Touhgee,  Author 
of  Fool’s  Errand,”  Ac 


Second  Day,  Friday,  August  10th. 

MORNING  SESSION,  10  A.M. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Rust,  D.  D.,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  Freedmen’s  xAid 

Society,  will  preside. 

A  PAPER,  By  Bev.  W.  II.  Ward,  D.  D.,  Editor  Independent,  New  York 

A  PAPER,  “  The  Color  Line,  What  is  it,  and  what  dues  it  threaten  ?  By  Rev. 
B.  T.  Tanner,  D.  D  ,  Editor  Christian  Record*  r,  Philadelphia. 

A  PAPER,  Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Boston. 

AN  ADDRESS,  Hox.  Frederick  Douglas,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
DISCLrSSlON,  Led  by  Rev.  J  C.  Price,  Saulsbury,  North  Carolina. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,  3  P.  M. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  D.  D.,  Secretary  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society,  will  preside. 

A  PAPER,  By  Prof.  S.  B.  Darnell,  of  Florida. 

A  PAPER,  “Relation  of  Education  to  Wealth  and  Morality,  Pauperism  and 
Crime,”  By  Hon  1  >exter  A.  Hawkins,  of  New  York. 

AN  ADDRESS,  “  Relation  of  Education  to  Moral  Character,”  By  Rev.  C  W. 
Cuj-iiing,  D.  D.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  PAPER,  “Illiteracy  among  the  Whites  of  the  South.”  By  Rev.  L.  B. 
Caldwell,  Pn.  D.,  Tennessee. 

AN  ADDRESS,  “Educational  opportunities  and  duties  of  the  South,”  By 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston. 

DISCUSSION. 


EVENING  SESSION,  7.45  P.M. 

Public  Reception  of  Missionary  Teachers  and  Preachers, 
who  have  labored  in  the  South  from  the 
North  since  the  War. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME,  By  Rev.  C.  II.  Fowler,  L.  L.  D.,  of  New  York- 
RESPONSIVE  ADDRESSES, 

On  behalf  of  Presbyterians,  Rev.  R.  II.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Secretary  Presbyterian 
Freedmeu’s  Committee. 

On  behalf  of  Congregationalists,  Prof  Salisbury,  Educational  Superinten¬ 
dent  American  Missionary  Association. 

On  behalf  of  Baptists, — Speaker  to  be  announced. 

On  behalf  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  President  John  Braden,  D.  D.,  of 
Tennessee. 


Third  Day,  Saturday  August  nth. 

MORNING  SESSION,  10  A.M. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 

General  C.  B.  Fisk,  President  U.  S.  Indian  Commission 

will  preside. 

A  PxVPER,  “  The  Legal  Status  of  the  Indian,  What  it  is,  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  how  to  secure  it,”  By  Henry  S.  Pancoast,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

A  PAPER,  “  Practical  results  of  Indian  Education,”  By  J.  H.  Haworth,  Esq  , 
Supt.  U.  S.  Indian  Schools. 

AN  ADDRESS,  “  Woman’s  Work  for  the  Indians,”  By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton, 
President  Woman’s  National  Indian  Association. 

DISCUSSION,  Led  by  Herbert  Welsh,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 


:o: 


CORN  FESTIVAL. 


Friends  in  the  Mission 
Work:  We  feel  like  telling 
you  something  about  what 
we  have  been  doing,  and 
first  a  few  words  about  our¬ 
selves.  Our  society  will 
be  two  years  old  next 
March.  We  have  been 
paying  the  tuition  <  f  a 
boy  in  the  day  school  at 
Sitka,  Alaska,  ($30.00); 
but  hereafter,  we  expect 
to  have  the  entire  charge 
of  him,  ($100),  and  he  will 
be  kept  in  the  school. 
Last  year  we  gave  you  an 
account  of  our  Corn  Festi¬ 
val.  We  had  a  similar  one 
this  year,  Nov.  1st,  and  I 
wish  you  could  all  have 
been  with  us,  for  I  know 
that  you  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  it. 

A  rather  amusing  part 
of  our  “  Corn -Festival” 
exercises  was  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  experiences  of  the 
last  year  and  of  this. 

Last  year,  “Rachel’s 


>  _  crop  ”  was  almost  a  failure, 

Rbl  13EAR.  r  1  •  iii 

and  this  year,  she  had 
four-dozen  ears.  “Jennie  B.”  had  no  place  to 
corn,  so  she  brought  several  nice  cabbages. 


plant  pop- 
The  same 

“Katie,”  and  she  remembered  us  with  a  nice 
“  Robb  ”  had  the  nicest  corn,  and  brought  us  threc- 
He  said,  “I  did  not  need  to  bring  a  pumpkin 
“Sallie”and  “  Bess”  were  away  most  of  the  sum- 
corn  was  raised,  and  Sallie  brought  a  cabbage. 
“Sadie,”  and  “  Annie  ”  only  joined  us  this  fall, 
but  they  brought  us  a  pumpkin,  beets,  and  cabbage. 

“  Blake  ”  and  “B  11”  sold  their  fodder  to  their  papa,  and 
brought  us  a  nice  lot  of  corn.  Little  Tom  (not  a  member), 
wanted  to  plant  pop  corn,  but  he  lived  too  far  to  come,  so  his 
sister  brought  it  for  him.  “  Haney  and  Willie  ”  had  no  crop 
at  all  last  year,  but  a  very  good  one  this  year;  amount 
($5.25) 


excuse  for 
pumpkin, 
dozen  ears, 
this  time.” 
mer,  so  no 
“  Jennie,” 


Last  Monday  evening  we  held  a  “  Blue  Tea,’ 


wh  r  we  saw 

described  in  the  October  Number  of  your  book,  pag*  238.  It 
was  a  grand  success,  and  very  much  enjoyed  by  all.  We  took 
in  $21,  and  cleared  $14.75. 


Duncannon,  Penn. 


ALASKA. 


A.  E.  AUSTIN’S  REPORT. 


Sitka,  December  1,  1883. 

The  past  quarter  has  been  a  busy  and  interesting  one.  The 
Indians  have  returned  from  their  summer  work,  and  have  set¬ 
tled  down  for  the  winter.  Many  of  the  men  are  employed  on 
the  man-of-war  stationed  here.  There  has  been  great  improve¬ 
ment  made  in  the  Indian  village  ;  a  good  road  has  been  made 
from  the  entrance  to  the  end  of  the  ranche  •  along  the  beach 
many  of  the  houses  have  good  fences  ab'U  them ;  they  are. 
nicely  whitewashed  ;  both  houses  and  fence  esent  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance.  There  is  improvement  in  the  interior,  in  regard  to' 
comfort  and  cleanliness.  The  Indians  are  glad  that  the  new 
captain  is  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  are  ready  to  help  irt 
any  way  to  improve  their  condition.  We  can  see  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  home  children  has  proved  beneficial  to  the 
parents  and  friends.  The  boys  enjoy  having  discussions  with 
them  upon  their  old  customs,  and  always  gain  their  point ;  still, 
it  is  very  hard  uprooting  customs  so  long  established  in  the 
hearts  of  these  poor  ignorant  ones.  One  of  the  Indian  men  in 
the  ranche,  and  who  has  two  wives,  pretends  he  has  seen  a 
ghost  walking  about  there,  and  some  of  the  Indians  were  quite 
excited  about  it ;  they  put  outside  of  the  house  he  said  was 
visited,  food  and  clothing  for  the  ghost,  and  it  was  taken  away.. 
It  appears  the  man  who  saw  the  apparition  is  anxious  to  be¬ 
come  a  doctor,  and  has  taken  this  method  to  bring  it  about. 
We  have  had  very  severe  weather,  intensely  cold  during  the 
most  extreme  weather.  The  mother  of  Peter  Church  (one  of  our 
home  boys),  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl ;  she  was  put  out  into  one 
of  the  bush  houses,  and  suffered  intensely  with  the  exposure, 
not  being  able  to  keep  fire ;  the  wind  was  raging  so  fiercely  she 
told  Peter  to  ask  Mr.  Austin  to  make  the  Indians  let  her  come 
into  the  house  before  the  accustomed  time  of  ten  days.  The 
past  summer  and  fall  months  have  been  very  stormy;  for  days 
we  have  not  seen  the  sun  ;  last  night  the  wind  was  so  fierce  it 
drove  the  lower  sash  of  our  window  out  nearly  across  the  floor; 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  carry  everything  with  it.  We  have 
taken  a  number  of  new  scholars  this  quarter  into  the  home  ; 
our  boarding  children  now  number  fifty.  The  parents  seem 
glad  to  give  them  to  us  to  keep  until  grown.  A  woman 
from  Chilcat  came  to  us  for  shelter,  asked  if  she  might  remain 
a  few  days  until  the  anger  of  her  husband  was  appeased  ;  she 
had  left  him  for  another  ;  we  did  not  receive  her,  as  she  >does 
not  bear  a  od  name.  We  heard  last  week  that  a  canoe  had 
been  upse.  the  storm,  and  the  father  of  one  of  our  home  girls 
drowned.  A  party  of  Indians  came  from  Hoonyah,  with  Mr. 
Chapman,  to  get  supplies  for  winter  use  ;  we  "furnished  Mr. 

C - with  S.  S.  papers,  a  box  of  crayons,  and  a  few  other 

little  articles.  Our  day-school  is  very  largely  attended  ;  the 
children  are  making  good  progress  with  their  studies.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Russian  children  attended  the  school.  A  little  Russian 
girl,  at  her  father’s  request,  applied  for  admission  to  the  home  ; 
we  did  not  receive  her.  The  children  are  doing  nicely  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  child’s  catechism  ;  they  repeat  it  at  family  prayers,  which 
the  children  enjoy  very  much.  Saturday  evening  we  were 
much  alarmed  by  one  of  the  girls  who  gave  the  alarm  of  fire  ; 
we  thought  at  first  the  roof  was  on  fire.  The  older  boys  were 
promptly  on  hand,  Archie,  John  and  Rudolph,  with  the  fire- 
extinguisher,  which  they  have  been  taught  to  manage.  Miss 
Linnie  provided  the  girls  with  water-buckets,  and  they  were  very 
calm,  and  obeyed  orders  implicitly.  Upon  investigation,  we 
found  that  one  of  the  chimneys  was  on  fire  ;  our  happiness* was 
soon  restored.  One  of  the  government  buildings  now  used  as  a 
cannery,  caught  fire  from  a  defective  chimney,  and  the  interior 
of  the  building  quite  damaged;  but  the  Indians  who  have  been 
well-trained  by  Mr.  Gillman,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Marines,  to 
assist  in  case  of  fire,  worked  bravely,  and  scon  succeeded  in'ex- 
tinguishing  the  flames.  The  proprietor  of  the  cannery,  while¬ 
conversing  some  time  before  with  the  Lieutenant  about  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  trying  to  train  Indians  for  such  an  emergency,  ac¬ 
knowledged  after  they  saved  his  building,  that  the  Indians, 
were  somewhat  valuable,  at  such  an  occasion. 

_  .  J _ ..  ~ _ J 


CHILCAT. 


MISS  BESSIE  S.  MATTHEWS. 


I  began  school  in  the  school-house  again  on  the  fourteenth 
of  October.  As  the  people  were  beginning  to  return  the  first 
week,  I  only  had  our  own  two  girls  and  one  little  boy  ;  the 
second  week  it  was  much  the  same.  Then  the  people  began 
to  come  back  in  earnest,  and  by  the  first  of  November  there 
were  twenty-seven,  and  during  November  more  came.  From 
the  first  to  the  fifteenth,  sixty-three  were  enrolled,  with  a  daily 
attendance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty.  The  people  did  not  all 
come  back,  and  some  who  were  in  school  last  spring  and  sum- 


and  the  people  came  so  late,  that  the 


mer,  are  not  here  now  : 

men  are  all  busy  fixing  their  houses.  Perhaps  when  the 
winter  is  fairly  upon  us  they  will  come,  too.  One  grown  man 
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is  quite  regular.  There  is  quite  a  nice  class  of  women  just  be-'  j 
ginning ;  one  brings  her  baby,  and  one  day  the  baby’s  grand¬ 
mother  came  to  take  care  of  it.  There  is  such  a  nice  class  of 
boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen  ;  they  will  be  our  oldest  home  boys, 

I  suppose.  1  have  eight  different  classes.  I  have  tried  to  con¬ 
dense  them  if  possible,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  more 
than  that.  The  little  ones  of  four,  five,  and  six  are  so  bright 
and  cunning;  they  have  to  sit  on  the  floor  as  we  do  not  have 
seats  for  all,  though  that  is  what  they  are  accustomed  to  doing 
at  home,  so  it  does  not  go  very  hard  with  them.  I  remarked 
to  Mrs.  Willard  upon  their  being  so  thinly  clad  this  cold 
weather,  but  she  says  there  is  an  improvement  in  their  dress 
since  when  they  first  came.  Now  they  wear  clothing  eno  gh 
to  cover  them,  though  it  is  evidently  worn  more  for  coverin 
than  for  warmth. 

I  went  with  Mrs.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Willard  to  the  upper 
village ;  we  camped  in  the  mission  house.  The  children  came 
quickly  and  wanted  us  to  hear  their  lessons,  to  see  if  they  re¬ 
membered  what  they  had  learned  ;  so  we  heard  them, 
then  we  opened  the  “baby  organ,”  and  sang  with  them.  I 
wish  they  would  all  come  down  to  us  ;  for  there  are  many  nice 
children  there.  We  had  church  services  in  one  of  the 
native  houses,  and  they  carried  the  little  organ  down  to  help 
with  the  singing.  Early  on  Sabbath  morning  we  had  visitors, 
a  Stick  Indian  with  his  wife  and  child  ;  they  had  never  seen 
white  people  before.  They  looked  at  everything,  and  when  they 
saw  the  organ,  they  wanted  to  know  about  it.  George  Shat- 
eritch,  son  of  Chief  Shateritch,  who  came  with  them,  told 
them  it  would  sing,  and  they  wanted  to  hear  it ;  but  he  told 
them  they  would  hear  it  if  they  came  to  church  ;  and  I  saw 
them  at  church.  Thanksgiving  properly  belongs  to  the  next 
quarter,  but  by  the  end  of  it,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  will 
have  made  its  memory  old  ;  so  I  will  tell  of  it  now.  We  kept 
the  third  Thursday  of  November,  as  we  did  not  know  just 
which  one  was  set  apart  for  it. 

We  had  church  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  the 
children  and  many  of  the  grown  people  gathered  in  the  school- 
house,  where  we  sang  and  had  games,  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves  very  much. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE. 


ALASKA-  IX'ty- 

And  also  as  follows  on  Alaska  :  “  I  trust  that  Congress  will 
not  fail  at  the  present  session  to  put  Alaska  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  law.  Its  people  have  repeatedly  remonstrated  against  oui 
neglect  to  afford  them  the  maintenance  and  protec  ion  ex¬ 
pressly  guaranteed  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  whereby  t 
Territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. _  For  sixteen  >cais 
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they  have  pleaded  in  vain  for  that  which  they  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  without  the  asking.  They  have  no  law  for  the  collec-  I 
tion  of  debts,  the  support  of  education,  the  conveyance  of 
property,  the  administration  of  estates  or  the  enforcement  of  1 
contracts;  none,  indeed,  for  the  punishment  of  criminals  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  offend  against  certain  customs,  commerce  and  I 
navigation  acts.  The  resources  of  Alaska,  especially  in  fur,  1 
mines,  and  lumber,  are  considerable  in  extent  and  capable  of  ' 
large  development,  while  its  geographical  situation  is  one  of 
political  and  commercial  importance.  The  promptings  of  i 
nterest,  therefore,  as  well  as  considerations  of  honor  and  good 
faith,  demand  the  immediate  establishment  of  civil  government 
in  that  territory.” 


OUR  SITKA  SCHOOL ,  ALASKA. 

Our  generous  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  who 
have  contributed  largely  toward  building  a  school-house  in 
which  Indian  girls  as  well  as  boys  can  be  educated  in 
Sitka,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Board  is  in  receipt 
of  letters  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  telling  us  that  the 
work  is  progressing  finely.  It  is  plain  to  all  practical 
men  and  women  that  the  two  sexes  among  the  Indians, 
Mexicans,  and  Mormons  must  be  trained  in  our  schools. 
If  we  educate  the  boys  alone,  where  are  they  to  find  suit¬ 
able  wives — mothers  that  will  rear  their  children  religiously  ? 
If  the  girls  only  are  blessed  with  a  Christian  education,  is 
there  no  danger  of  their  being  dragged  down  to  heathenism 
by  their  husbands  ?  We  must  lay  foundations  for 
Christian  homes ,  if  we  expect  to  civilize  and  Christianize 
them.  We  are  aiming  at  doing  this  now  in  Alaska,  as 
well  as  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

—  :Q: 


ALASKA. 


,  BY  REV.  EUGENE  S.  WILLARD. 

Haines,  Nov.  i,  1883. 

Dear  Brother :  It  has  again  arrived  at  the  time  when  I 
■should  review  a  quarter’s  work,  to  tell  of  our  encouragement 
and  our  advancement  in  civilization  and  Christian  life ;  for  I 
believe  we  have  advanced.  Though  some  things  look  con¬ 
trary,  I  think  that  in  the  end  they  will  turn  out  to  the  benefit 
-of  our  people. 

During  he  months  of  September  and  October  our  Sabbath 
•services  were  held  in  different  places,  as  the  people  moved 
most  always  at  the  lower  village  on  the  Chilcat.  When  it  was 
possible,  Mrs.  Dickinson  w;ent  over  to  interpret  for  me ;  at 
other  times  our  little  Indian  girl  helped  my  Klingget  out. 

Miss  Matthews  accompanied  me  to  assist  in  the  singing. 
We  were  enabled  on  one  occasion  to  have  the  meeting  out  of 
doors;  the  weather  being  fine,  nearly  all  of  the  village  consti¬ 
tuted  our  audience.  Many  crowded  around  to  be  near  us, 
while  others  stood  in  their  doors,  or  reclined  on  the  sloping 
river  bank,  or  gathered  in  clumps  at  short  distances  where 
they  were  in  easy  hearing. 

We  sang,  talked,  and  prayed  until  our  throats  were  sore. 

We  came  back  across  the  flats  and  through  the  woods, 
leaving  the  Indians  where  they  were,  quiet,  and  evidently 
thinking  of  what  they  had  heard. 

During  my  absence  Mrs.  Willard  held,  each  Sabbath,  an-  I 
other  meeting  here,  not  needing  an  interpreter. 


I  was  anxious  in  September  to  get  up  to  the  upper  vihc.&v 
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illage 

and  fasten  up  the'liouse  for  the  winter,  bring  the  small  organ 
down,  spend  some  days  with  the  people,  and  persuade  them 
to  come  to  school. 

I  had  gotten  ready,  and  made  all  arrangements  to  go  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week.  I  was  taken  sick  and  had  about  given  up 
the  trip  for  that  time,  when  word  came  from  Mrs.  Dickinson, 
who  was  going  to  make  the  trip  with  me,  that  Shateritch 
had  sent  his  slave  to  her  to  say  that  he,  the  chief,  did  not 
want  any  white  man  to  go  to  Clockwau  (his  village).  He 
didn’t  want  any  one  talking  to  his  people  about  God. 

The  old  man  had  been  acting  rather  strangely.  His  people 
had  told  me  that  he  was  continually  endeavoring  to  start  a 
quarrel,  and  altogether  they  thought  he  was  going  crazy.  My 
mind  was  made  up  at  once ;  and  on  Thursday  the  27th, 
we  started.  Miss  Matthews  had  not  been  p  the  river  as  yet. 
She  was,  therefore,  easily  pers^  u.aed  to  oin  us.  Our  first 
night  was  spent  in  our  old  meeting  house  at  the  lower  village. 
The  next,  we  pitched  our  tents  (not  mine,  for  it  was  stolen  by  a 
white  man  in  the  spring)  on  an  island  in  the  Chilcat  River. 
The  next  day  found  us  at  our  journey’s  end,  and  the  first  to 
welcome  us  was  Shateritch. 

The  same  slave  who  had  borne  the  first  message  from  his 
master,  now  brought  from  him  a  fine  large  salmon  for  our 
supper. 

The  old  man  asked  me  to  forget  his  words,  and  said  that  if 
he  ever  talked  in  that  way  about  me  again,  for  me  to  forget  it 
immediately  ;  it  was  not  from  his  heart.  He  had  been  trading 
the  day  his  cross  words  were  spoken,  and  he  was  angry  be¬ 
cause  the  Company  did  not  offer  as  much  as  he  wanted  for 
furs. 

On  Sabbath,  services  were  held  in  a  large  Indian  house  well- 
filled  with  people.  Among  our  many  visitors  was  an  old 
friend — one  of  the  Doctors.  He  had  Dromised  me  that  he  would 
cut  his  hah  off,  and  he  had  done  so. 

He  told  me  he  had  put  away  his  old  heart,  as  well  as  his 
hair.  I  had  a  good  talk  with  him,  and  believe  he  tries  to  live 
according  to  the  Gospel  rule.  I  wish  we  had  a  teacher  now 
living  in  the  house. 

As  soon  as  an  Indian  or  half  breed  who  can  talk  both  lan¬ 
guages  lives  a  Christian  life,  and  is  competent  to  teach,  he  can 
earn  money  faster  in  other  ways.  It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  hold 
on  to  him.  I  have  thought  that  Ben,  the  son  of  Shateritch, 
now  at  Forrest  Grove,  would  soon  be  fitted  for  the  work. 
From  his  letters  I  would  judge  him  to  be  a  Christian. 

During  the  past  month,  our  Sabbaths  have  been  spent  here 
at  Haines.  Mrs.  Dickinson  has  attended  perhaps  half  of  the 
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The  friends  of  missions,  especially  Alaska  missions,  will 
be  glad  to  see  below  the  letters  of  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  of 
Fort  Wrangle,  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady  of  Sitka,  on  the  sen¬ 
sational  and  infamous  articles  on  these  missions  which  have 
been  so  generally  published  by  the  secular  press.  1  he 
letters  both  appeared  in  the  Daily  Examinei  of  San  Frna- 
t cisco,  Feb.  3d: 

A  SLANDER  REFUTED.  / 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  AT  WRANGLE  DOING  A  GOOD 

WORK. 


time  ;  at  others  Fanny  and  I  have  gotten  along  splendidly ;  the 
house  is  always  full,  the  attention  and  interest  perfect  as  usual. 

Our  people  are  all  back  for  the  winter,  except  the  old  Doctor 
with  whom  we  had  so  much  trouble  the  first  year.  New 
houses  are  being  built — not  after  the  old  Indian  plan — but 
comfortable  “Boston”  houses. 

A  short  time  ago  an  Indian  came  to  talk  with  us.  He  said 
he  had  lost  his  heart.  Mrs.  Willard  asked  him  where  and  how 
he  lost  it.  He  said  that  ever  since  he  came  to  Chilcat  he  had 
listened  to  God’s  Word;  he  had  never  touched  hootsanoo  until 
the  feasts  this  fall,  when  Shateritch  persuaded  him  to  drink. 
He  said  he  had  been  sorry  ever  since.  He  promised  to  try  in 
future  to  keep  in  the  path.  Many  who  were  tempted  stood 
firm;  others  are  sorry  for  their  weakness,  and  will  try  not  to 
yield  at  another  time.  They  seem  better  prepared  to  throw  off 
their  heathen  superstitions.  We  pray  for  the  enlightenment 
of  their  minds  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

Of  general  work  my  hands  have  been  full,  and  more  than 
full.  We  need  a  man  who  can  take  hold  of  the  outside  affairs. 
When  the  home  is  started,  even  with  a  farmer  and  wife,  our 
hands  will  be  full. 

The  people  are  willing  to  work,  want  to  learn,  and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  advance  themselves;  but  they  need  direction.  They 
want  me  to  tell  them  where  to  build,  show  them  about 
putting  in  windows  and  doors,  etc.,  which  leaves  other  work 
undone  that  is  needed  here. 

W  e  are  looking  for  miners  early  this  spring,  or  during  the 
winter.  I  may  be  unable  to  stake  the  land  off  so  as  to  secure 
it  for  the  mission. 

Snow  has  commenced  to  fall.  Our  winter  is  coming  on  fast, 
and  may  God’s  blessing  accompany  it. 


{Correspondence  of  The  Examiner .) 

Fort  Wrangle,  Alaska,  January  18th. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Chronicle  of  the  15  th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1883,  and  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  of  the  20th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1883,  uhder  the  title  of  “  A  Shocking  Tale,”  “  Missionary 
Depravity  in  Alaska,”  etc.,  appears  an  article  which  is  false  and 
slanderous  in  the  highest  degree.  Its  statements  are  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  a  “trustworthy  informant”  who  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  last  steamer  from  Wrangle.  As  this 
article  has  been  widely  copied  by  newspapers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  calculated  to  do  great  harm  to  the  mission  work  in 
Alaska,  it  devolves  upon  m '  >  give  the  facts  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
Alaska,  is  not  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mission,  but  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  “  McFarland  Industrial  Home  for  Girls.”  Her  in¬ 
stitution  is  supported  by  societies  and  individuals  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  It  is  largely 
her  own  idea  and  the  product  of  her  own  energy.  Its  design  is 
to  protect  the  Indian  girls  from  the  dangers  of  their  heathen 
homes  and  of  the  town,  exemplify  to  them  a  Christian  home, 
and  educate  them  in  the  hand — to  be  intelligent  and  cleanly 
housekeepers ;  in  the  head — in  the  principles  of  an  English 
education  ;  and  in  the  heart — in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  :  thus  to  fit  them  to  be  wives  and  mothers  in  enlightened 
civilized  households.  Mrs.  McFarland,  than  whom  few  ladies 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  more  widely  known  or  more 
universally  respected,  has  worked  most  faithfully  to  accomplish 
these  results,  and  her  efforts  are  being  crowned  with  full  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  assertion  that  “  the 
last  few  years  of  the  mission  have  been  replete  with  horrible 
tales  of  open  prostitution,  carried  on  both  inside  and  outside 
the  domain  of  the  institution,  little  or  no  check  being  placed  on 
the  vile  practices,”  is  every  word  of  it  a  vile  and  wicked  false¬ 
hood. 

Occasional  failures  have  occurred  in  our  efforts  to  save  these 
girls,  as  must  be  the  case  in  every  institution  of  the  kind  estab¬ 
lished  among  a  barbarous  people,  owing  to  the  ignorance, 
superstition  and  cupidity  of  their  friends  and  relatives  ;  but  the 
small  number  of  these  cases,  only  five  or  six  of  the  fifty-five  or 
sixty  girls  taken  into  the  Home  from  time  to  time  having 
turned  out  badly,  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all  who  were 
able  to  contrast  the  former  state  of  the  community  with  its  pres¬ 
ent  condition.  When  we  consider  that  three-fourths  of  the 
adult  or  half-grown  girls  now  living  virtuous  and  respectable 
lives  in  the  Home,  or  in  homes  of  their  own,  would  now  be 
living  immoral  lives  had  they  not  been  saved  by  the  institution, 
its  success  will  be  appreciated. 

The  assertion  that  a  system  of  fraud  is  deliberately  practiced 
upon  the  supporters  of  the  Home,  is  another  malicious  false 
hood.  Annie  Graham  was  not  expelled  from  the  Home  for 
immoral  conduct,  but  was  stolen  thence  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age  by  her  father,  a  very  ignorant  medicine  man  from 
a  distant  tribe.  She  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  Home. 
Two  years  afterward  she  was  sent  by  this  heathen  parent  to  the 
town  of  Juneau.  The  secord  girl  of  the  name  was  not  expelled 
at  all,  nor  accused  of  immorality,  but  was,  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption,  tenderly  cared  for  at  the  Home  when  if  was 
burned  in  February  last;  she  died  in  my  house  afterwards, 
having  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  but  a 


:  short  time  before.  I^o  third  girl  was  given  the  name.  The-* 
I  statement  about  Nellie  Hamilton  is  equally  misleading.  Mrs. 
McFarland  has  the  respect  of  the  whites  of  Wrangle,  all  of 
whom  condemn  in  unmeasured  terms  the  article  referred  to  as 
i  absolutely  false  in  every  particular. 

The  very  unreliable  and  double-dealing  character  of  the 
Chronicle's  “  trustworthy  informant,”  will  abundantly  appear 

from  the  fact  that  he  always  professed  the  greatest  friendship 
for  all  the  missionaries,  and  was  under  personal  obligations  to 
most  of  them.  He  professed  especial  respect  for  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  and  just  before  leaving  assured  her  in  emphatic 
;  terms  of  his  unfailing  friendship,  and  insisted  upon  her  calling 
'  all  the  children  to  the  hall  that  he  might  take  each  one  by  the 
hand  and  bid  her  farewell,  patting  the  little  ones  upon  the 
head,  and  bidding  them  all  be  good  girls  and  obey  their  kind 
teachers. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  McFarland  and  his  wife  are  the  teachers  in 
the  day-school,  having  both  boys  and  girls  in  attendance.  Mr. 
McFarland  also  kindly  looks  after  the  sick  among  the  Indians. 
He  had  charge  of  the  church  during  my  absence.  Being  ab¬ 
sent  during  the  alleged  “  fanatical  outburst  ”  I  will  not  attempt 
to  answer  that  part  of  the  article  in  detail.  I  can  safely  say, 
however,  that  the  whole  statement  concerning  it  is  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Mr.  McFarland  never  assumed  to  be  a  “second 
Christ,  ’  and  the  whole  paragraph  is  a  studied  effort  to  make 
much  out  of  little.  .  Mr.  McFarland  and  his  wife  are  both  still 
teaching  at  Wrangle,  under  commission  of  the  Mission  Board, 
instead  of  one  being  at  Chilcat  and  the  other  at  Tongas,  as  the 
article  asserts. 

The  whole  article  is  cowardly,  vile,  and  false  in  the  extreme, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  an  insult  to  every  white  man  in  Wrangle, 
to  every  missionary  in  Alaska,  and  to  our  noble  Home  Mission 
Board,  and  the  Christian  Church  at  large. 

It  is  our  misfortune,  having  only  a  monthly  mail,  that  such  a 
poison  thrust  can  work  its  mischief  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  before  we  even  hear  of  it. 

S.  Hall  Young. 


OTHER  TESTIMONY. 


(  Occident.) 


Girls  is  a  place  of  prostitution,  under  the  easy  tolerance  of 
Mrs.  McFarland,  he  knowingly  tells  what  is  a  vile  falsehood. 
She  went  to  Wrangle  in  August,  1877.  She  found  Chinese, 
negroes,  and  representatives  of  nearly  every  European  country 
collected  there. 

Girls  of  tender  years  were  hawked  about  the  place  as  so 
much  merchandise  by  their  parents.  Men  seemed  to  lose  a 
sense  of  shame  and  decency.  Girls  who  were  forced  to  live 
with  men,  ran  to  Mrs.  McFarland  for  aid  and  protection.  Her 
.  whole  soul  was  stirred  up  against  such  fearful  wickedness,  and 
she  went  resolutely  to  battling  against  it.  For  one  whole  year 
she  stood  there  alone,  crying  against  this  evil,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  professing  Christian  to  aid  her.  She  gained  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  some  of  the  business  men,  and  many 
of  the  miners. _ ir  1  .  _ 

At  length,  a  home  for  the  girls  was  built,  and  she  gathered 
-many  under  her  immediate  protection.  She  has  taught  them 
household  duties,  and  to  be  clean  and  tidy  about  their  persons  ; 
and  the  more  they  advanced  the  greater  became  the  desire  and 
the  determination  of  a  few  men  to  obtain  these  girls.  With 
all  Mrs.  McFarland’s  care  and  vigilance  they  have  succeeded 
in  enticing  a  few  away.  People  must  understand  that  Alaska  is 
without  any  civil  law, and  that  there  are  no  courts  there  to  protect 
persons  or  institutions.  They  have  done  the  best  they  could 
in  this  neglected  part  of  our  country.  Now,  after  these  years 
of  toil  and  much  pain  and  suffering,  to  haveherwork  traduced 
by  a  man  who  knew  better  is  simply  monstrous.  For  J.  S. 
Oakford  to  compare  the  dance-house  at  Fort  Wrangle  with  the 
Mission,  and  call  it  a  well-ordered  place  where  no  liquor  is 
sold,  is  in  keeping  with  the  gentleman’s  conduct  since  he  has 
been  Deputy  Collector.  If  there  was  no  liquor  sold  in  the 
room  where  the  dancing  was,  it  was  sold  in  the  next  house — 
and  all  kinds  of  liquor.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Collector  of 
Customs  to  see  that  no  liquor  is  introduced. 

Now  let  me  say  that  the  depravity  of  the  missionaries  in 
Alaska  will  stand  to  be  compared  with  the  depravity  of  the 
man  who  has  made  this  slanderous  attack  upon  Mrs.  A.  R. 
McFarland. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  G.  Brady. 


Editor  Occident :  The  article  headed,  “A  Shocking  Tale,” 
in  Saturday’s  Chronicle,  was,  no  doubt,  painful  reading  to  all 
right-minded  people.  Having  passed  through  Wrangle  twice 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  Chronicler's  “  trustworthy  in¬ 
formant,”  and  knowing  all  the  parties  well,  allow  me  to  state 
simple  facts:  About  the  1st  of  October  last,  a  change  came 
over  Mr.  McFarland  and  his  wife,  and  they  got  worked  up 
to  a  religious  frenzy. 

They  both  departed  from  their  usual  sober  and  orderly 
method  of  teaching  and  preaching.  They  spent  sleepless 
nights,  and  became  troubled  with  visions  and  dreams.  One 
idea,  viz.:  that  nearly  every  one  in  Wrangle  was  walking 
straight  to  perdition,  took  possession  of  them.  They  became 
painfully  solicitous  about  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  their  aunt, 
and  were  fearful  that  God  had  some  judgment  impending  over 
her.  In  short,  they  became  religious  monomaniacs,  and  nearly 
all  their  acts  showed  it.  Mr.  McFarland  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
second  Christ. 

Now,  to  call  this  missionary  depravity,  simply  shows  the  hos¬ 
tile  animus  of  ex-deputy  collector  J.  S.  Oakford  toward  the  mis¬ 
sion.  Up  to  this  event  these  people  have  been  earnest  and 
faithful  in  their  capacity  as  teachers  in  the  day-school  for  the 
native  boys  and  girls,  and  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  held  up 
to  public  scorn. 

Their  conduct  was  reported  to  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  the  Synodical 
Missionary  who  has  charge  of  the  Alaska  field,  under  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

He  visited  Wrangle  by  the  November  steamer,  took  in  the 
whole  situation,  and  will  report  fully  to  the  Board.  Y  our 
readers  will  remember  that  there  is  but  a  monthly  mail  to 
Alaska,  and  that  it  is  a  long  distance  from  New  York.  Now, 
when  Mr.  Oakford  asserts  that  the  McFarland  Home  for  Young 
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PLEASANT  WORDS  FROM  ALASKA. 


BY  MRS.  A.  E.  AUSTIN. 


I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  are  encouraged  to  labor  in  our 
field.  Our  people  are  daily  growing  more  dear  to  us,  and  our 
church  is  crowded  with  eager,  anxious  listeners,  and  some,  we 
believe,  are  following  Christ. 

They  are  making  great  improvement  in  the  Ranche  ;  many 
new  houses  are  being  built  on  a  different  plan  from  their  old 
way  of  one  large  room  where  all  are  huddled  together,  but 
they  are  partitioning  off  these  large  rooms  into  small  comfort¬ 
able  ones,  buying  window  frames,  doors,  etc.,  also  many  house¬ 
hold  comforts  heretofore  unused  by  them,  all  giving  evidence 
of  a  desire  for  a  better  life.  It  is  wonderful  the  influence  for 
good  that  our  children  have  upon  their  parents  and  friends  in 
the  Ranche.  They  often  have  animated  discussions  with  them 
on  the  folly  of  their  old  customs  and  superstitions. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  old  Indian  doctor  applied  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  our  home.  It  seemed  the  boys  had  been  talking  to  him 
about  the  sermons.  My  husband  had  preached  of  late,  warn¬ 
ing  them  if  they  did  not  give  up  their  sins,  now  that  they  had 
been  told  the  right  way,  that  God’s  punishment  would  be  se¬ 
vere  ;  they  told  him  of  the  wicked,  when  God  should  call  them 
'  to  the  great  judgment,  how  they  would  call  for  the  mountains 
to  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  God.  This  seemed  to  arouse 
his  conscience,  and  he  exclaimed,  “  I  did  not  know  it  was 
wrong  to  do  as  I  have  been  doing ;  I  want  to  be  a  good  man. 
He  attends  church  regularly. 


e  fnii-bt  to 

have  fifty- 


niTn Oer  ot  the  parents  come  to  day-school  to 

and  are  making  very  good  progress.  We 
six  in  the  home,  and  others  are  wanting  to  come,  and  we  hope 
to  take  them.  I  wish  you  could  peep  into  the  dormitory  at 
night,  and  seethe  once  savage  child,  on  bended  knee,  lisping 
in  broken  accents  her  evening  prayer.  The  youngest  we 
have  is  a  little  girl  of  five  years,  an  orphan ;  she  has  a  sweet 
voice,  and  sings  many  of  our  Gospel  songs. 

One  of  our  oldest  girls  was  bought,  and  taken  to  the  mines, 
but  she  persuaded  her  mother  to  let  her  leave  and  come  to 


) 


r 
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live  in  the  home  here.  Her  mother  brought  her  and  gave  her 
to  us.  She  is  a  very  great  help  to  me  in  sewing  and  mending, 
and  so  far  has  proved  a  most  excellent  young  girl. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  been  having  bright,  sunny 
weather,  a  great  delight  to  us  all,  for  the  winter  has  been  very 
stormy,  and  we  have  scarcely  seen  the  sun,  which  so  gladdens 
our  hearts. 


— :o:- 
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ALASKA. 


SITKA.— MISS.  O.  A.  AUSTIN 
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Alaska  is  receiving-  much  more  at¬ 
tention  this  year  than  ever  before, 
and  Senator  Dolph’s  bill  to  expend 
$30,000  in-  its  exploration  will  meet 
with  a  heartier  approval  than  is  usu¬ 
ally  given  to  bills  of  that  character. 
If  such  an  exploration  could  be  made 
there  arc  those  who  believe  it  would 
open  up  an  extent  of  natural  resour¬ 
ces,  of  which  even  our  own  citizens 
have  hardly  realized.  The  little  we 
know  positively  of  the  country  is 
confined  to  the  lower  coast  line,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sitka  and  Har¬ 
risburg,  and  even  there  .the  investi¬ 
gation  of  its  natural  resources  has 
been  limited  to  a-  superficial  search 


The  Home  girls  intend  to  commence  weaving  as  soon  as  the 
straw  is  long  enough  to  use. 

Have  been  pretty  busy  lately  photographing,  as  the  pictures 
are  in  great  demand.  Those  supporting  pupils  write  me  that 
a  likeness  of  the  child  does  more  towards  interesting  people  in 
the  cause  than  I  can  possibly  imagine. 

The  Fourth  of  July  passed  off  delightfully.  The  older  boys, 
who  were  awray  with  papa  securing  logs,  came  in  the  night 
before  bringing  two  deer  and  a  large  quantity  of  salmon  trout, 
thus  securing  a  fine  treat  for  the  women.  Boat  races,  jumping 
matches,  etc.,  were  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  day  ended 
with  a  fine  display  of  fire-works  on  the  parade  ground.  The 
citizens  and  Indians  are  indebted  to  Lieut.  Gilman  for  these 
enjoyments,  as  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  money  to 
make  the  day  a  happy  one  for  all. 

The  spiritual  interest  among  the  people  increases.  The 
Indians'now  say  that  they  enjoy  having  our  children  talk  to 
them  of  God,  and  wish  they  would  visit  them  often  for  this 
purpose. 

I  congratulate  myself  on  having  taken  the  picture  of  the 
Indian  ranches  when  I  did;  for,  had  I  not,  you  would  never  have 
known  what  an  Indian  house  was  like  in  Sitka,  as  nearly  every 
one  in  the  village  has  built  a  “Boston  Home.” 

You  cannot  imagine  how  they  are  and  have  been  improved 
lately  in  every  way.  It  is  so  encouraging. 

We  have  just  admitted  a  new  pupil  to  the  Mission,  a  boy 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age.  He  came  and  begged  us 
to  take  him,  as  his  father  and  mother  were  both  drunk,  and  had 
been  for  several  days.  The  poor  little  fellow  was  most  fam¬ 
ished,  not  having  had  anything  to  eat  for  a  long  time. 

The  girls  are  busy  dress-making,  and  the  boys  that  remain 
are  weeding  the  garden  and  clearing  land. 

We  are  all  so  busy  that  we  can  hardly  find  time  to  answer 
our  numerous  correspondents. 


■Lr 

for  gold  and  silver.  The  coast  of  the 
extreme  northwestern  portion  is  still 
Irujj  little  known,  and  a  government 
j-fion  will  start  soon  for  it  s  ex 
ion.  The  sVnoonef  Ounahiska, 
t  summer  by  the  San  Kalva 
-rnmbpt  for  it  violation  of 
t  laws  and  turned  over  to 
d  States,  has  been  fitted  out 
at  Mare  Island  navy  yard  for  such  an 
expedition  to  north  west  era  Alaska, 
and  will  sail  this  week  from  San 
Francisco.  Sho  will  be  in  command 
of  Lieutenant  George  M.  Stony, 

United  States  navy,  who  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  Ensign  Purcell  and 
one  warrant  officer,  with  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  eight  men,  and  will  be  pro¬ 
visioned  for  a  cruise  of  eight  months 
While  taking  presents  to  the  Ichuk- 
chee  band  of  friendly  Indians  on  the 
Siberian  coast  last  year,  who  ren¬ 
dered  assistance  to  the  burned  steam¬ 
er  Rodgers,  Lieutenant  Stony  made 
some  explorations  on  the  Alaskan 
coast  and  discovered  a  passage 
through  Kotzebur  sound  into  Koth 
ham  inlet,  and  also  discovered  a  river 
said  to  be  larger  tlirn  the  Yukon. 

The  trip  is  expected  to  last  until  next 
fall,  and  the  explorations  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Stony  may  bo  expected  to  furnish 
us  a  considerable  amount  of  new  in 
formation  concerning  a  country  for 
which  Portland  is  the  natural  trading 
point  and  in  which  we  are  more  inter¬ 
ested,  financially  and  commercially, 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world. — 

Ex. 

Just  as  we  were  closing  for  the  press,  the  Indian  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  passed  the  Senate,  with  important 
amendments,  increasing  the  amount  for  Indian  educa¬ 
tion  from  $785,000,  as  allowed  by  the  House,  to  $1,- 
150,000.  This  is  encouraging. 

The  Senate  also  passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  territorial 
government  in  Alaska,  and  appropriating  $25,000  to 
maintain  schools  there.  Senator  Plumb  was  the  only 
man  who  voted  against  this  bill. 
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ALASKA. 


Several  weeks  ago  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  presented 


the  cause  of  Alaska  in  the  Brighton  church,  (Dr.  o. 
R.  Page’s,)  which  is  just  beyond  the  Rochester  city 
limits,  and  in  the  Central  church  (Rev.  T.  W.  Hop¬ 
kins’)  of  the  city.  Such  was  the  interest  awakened  on 
on  that  occasion  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  ha 
him  return  and  give  his  address  in  some  of  the  o 
churches;  and  so  on  last  Sabbath,  the  6th  inst.,  he  was 
present  and  to  larpt  congregations,  in  the  morn¬ 

ing  in  the  Brick  church  (j}f*  ^haw  s,)  in  the  after¬ 
noon  in  St.  Peter’s  (Dr.  Riggs’,)  ln  evcning  in 
Calvary  (Pastor  Bristol.)  The  papers  on  jy^day 
gave  full  reports  of  the  address,  which  is  a  good  i£ 
dication  of  its  popularity,  as  they  are  not  inclined  to 
give  much  space  to  any  thing  in  the  line  of  religion, 
unless  they  think  it  is  something  for  which  their  read¬ 
er  i  will  really  care.  This  visit  cannot  but  result  in 
benefit  for  the  interesting  and  important  field  repre¬ 
sented.  To  many  of  us  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
Doctor  cannot  arrange  to  spend  more  time  in  a  vicinity 
like  this,  where  there  are  30  many  churches  of  strength 
that  might  be  stirred  up  to  do  more  for  the  work  his 
heart  is  in. 
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In  answer  to  the  pressing  demands  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  more  especially  of  her  educators, 
through  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  bill 
providing  a  form  of  government  for  Alaska  was  passed 

by  the  National  Senate  last  week.  The  laws  of  Oregon 
are  extended  over  the  Territory,  and  there  are  to  be  a 
governor,  judge,  district-attorney,  marshal,  and  United- 
States  commissioners.  No  provision  is  made  for  a  leg¬ 
islature.  One  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  bill 
is  that  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  alcoholic  liq¬ 
uors,  except  for  medicinal  and  kindred  purposes.  This 
will  save  the  natives  from  one  peril, — if  the  prohibition 
is  regarded.  But  the  school  section  of  the  bill  is  par¬ 
ticularly  acceptable.  Free  public  schools,  open  to  schol¬ 
ars  without  regard  to  race,  are  to  be  established  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  com¬ 
mon  elementary  branches  are  to  be  taught,  and  indus¬ 
trial  instruction  is  also  to  be  given.  This  tentative 
plan  of  government  is  certainly  a  desirable  change  for 
Alaska,  and  in  due  time,  if  the  Territory  is  found  fit 
for  it,  a  more  elaborate  government  can  be  supplied. 
Alaska  has  been  inexcusably  neglected,  and  this  step  is 
some  recognition  of  its  claims. 


Jan.  3,  1884. 
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Teachers  in  Council. 


MASS.  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  thity-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mass.  State  Teachers’ 
Assoc,  was  called  to  order  in  the  Girls’  High  School-building  j 
Boston  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  27;  C.  P.  Rugg,  of  Ne w  i 
Bedford,  in  the  chair. 

/nT^VeDingrWaS  devoted  t0  two  lectures  of  general  interest: ' 

W  E  YghUDg  ”  by  Pr0f>  C-  R-  CroSB-  of  the  Mass. 
Inst,  of  Techology;  and  (2)  “Alaska,  its  Geography,  Re- 

JackTon  DD6’  ^  EduCational  Need8>”  by  Rev.  Sheldon 

Cros,s.’8  lecture  was  Illustrated  by  some  beautiful  exneri 

JSsS g-V? 53T SHSS 


Fkiday,— Second  Day. 

After  passing  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  tho  fruir,  • 
lution  was  unanimouslv  naR^  tL  nU  ’  ..  6  fol,°wmg  reso- 
of  Mr.  Bunker  it  was ordered thS  1 and  on  moti™ 
chusetts  RepresenTatives  Tn  Congress?7  b®  8ent  t0  th°  Massa- 

wko  are  striving  ’tofn^wfe  theCongreMof  ^ U?e  n^8  elTorts  of  those 

ate  money  for  public  education  iu  the  territory  of  Alaska  *  t0  approPri* 
M.  GhANT  D^IELL>//r  %%Zkon  Resolutions. 


—  ) 


limine  Vauc^  . 

/2.  “  What  are  the  needs  of  Alaska  ?” 

Laws,  missionaries,  schools.  The  sun  first,  you  may  think 
[  aughter] ;  but  the  isothermal  line  which  runs  through  Sitka 
passes  through  Lake  Superior.  Up  to  within  a  few  weeks 
Alaska  had  no  Governor,  no  schools,  no  laws  for  the  making  of 
contracts  or  the  collection  of  debts.  After  sixteen  years  duel 
delay  the  last  intelligence  is  that  the  laws  of  Oregon  have  been  ex 
tended  over  the  frozen  foundling  that  has  been  wailing  so  long 
Without  a  covering  on  our  North  Pacific  threshold.  [Applause.] 

“  Is  not  the  influence  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  India  really 
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THURSDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1884. 


GRAND  MEETINGS  IN  CLEVELAND. 

Letter  from  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  Jan.  17, 1884. 

And  now  another  topic,  but  happily  of  a 
more  cheering  character,  recalls  me  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  for  this  city  has  just  been  blessed  with 
meetings  of  extraordinary  interest.  Last  Sat¬ 
urday  there  came  to  our  city  messengers  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  to  set  before  our  churches  the 
importance  and  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
Home  Missionary  cause.  On  Sunday  morning 
Dr.  William  C.  Roberts  addressed  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  in  our  Second  Church,  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  in  Calvary  Chapel,  and  Rev.  D.  J.  Mc¬ 
Millan  in  Case-avenue  Church.  When  I  was 
living  at  Columbus,  a  young  Mr.  Roberts  was 
called  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
that  city,  as  successor  to  the  venerable  Dr. 
Hoge,  who  for  fifty  years  had  held  that  fort. 
From  there  he  went  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  in 
time  became  successor  to  dear  Dr.  Dickson,  as 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  our  Home  Mission 
Board.  x4.ll  these  twenty  years  I  have  follow¬ 
ed  him  and  loved  him.  Of  Dr.  Jackson  I  can 
say  little  that  would  be  new  to  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist,  for  Sheldon  Jackson  is  a 
household  name  throughout  the  Church.  His 
life  seems  like  a  romance.  Who  can  read  of 
his  hard  journeys  through  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  of  his  four  visits  to  Alaska,  and  of  the! 
success  of  his  labors,  and  not  feel  that  he  has! 
been  raised  up  for  the  work  he  has  accomplish/ 
ed.  Mr.  McMillan  I  did  not  hear  during  this 
visit  to  Cleveland,  but  those  who  did  are  elo¬ 
quent  in  speaking  of  his  addresses.  Utah  is  a 
terribly  hard  field  to  cultivate,  but  under  the 
hand  of  this  young  laborer  in  the  vineyard, 
and  watered  by  rains  from  heaven,  many  a 
spot  is  there  beginning  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

A  general  union  meeting  of  all  our  congre¬ 
gations  was  held  on  Sunday  evening  in  our 
beautiful  Euclid-avenue  Church.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Jackson,  Miss  Robertson, 
and  Secretary  Roberts,  and  an  occasion  of 
more  thrilling  interest  is  seldom  known.  On 
Monday  morning  a  meeting  for  conference  and 
prayer  was  held  in  the  Euclid-avenue  Church. 
But  still  there  was  more  to  come,  and  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  the  good  wine  (if  there  can  be  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  best,)  had  been  kept  till  the  last — 
a  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Second  Church 
on  Monday  afternoon,  composed  chiefly  of  la¬ 
dies,  though  a  good  number  of  gentlemen  at¬ 
tended.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Walker 
of  Colorado,  and  Miss  Robertson  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory.  These  ladies  have  little  need 
of  an  introduction  by  me  to  the  churches  of 


our  land,  for  so  abundant  have  been  their  la¬ 
bors,  that  he  or  she  is  a  very  ignorant  Presby¬ 
terian  who  does  not  know  that  they  are  truly 
angels  of  mercy  and  salvation.  Of  Mrs.  Walk¬ 
er  I  wrote  in  the  report  of  our  Synod  at  Woos¬ 
ter  last  October.  But  no  words  can  fully  rep¬ 
resent  the  impressions  which  her  addresses 
give.  So  pleasing  in  personal  presence,  so  cul¬ 
tured  in  manner,  so  ready  in  speech,  so  full  of 
heart  as  well  as  of  thought,  so  consecrated  in 
spirit,  and  withal  so  modest  and  unpretentious 
is  she,  that  she  carries  conviction  and  persua¬ 
sion.  She  is  still  in  deep  mourning  for  her  fa¬ 
ther,  the  sainted  Lewis  Hamilton,  who  three 
years  ago  closed  his  life  as  a  missionary  in 
Colorado.  For  these  constant  services  Mrs. 
Walker  receives  nothing  but  her  travelling  ex¬ 
penses. 

Miss  Robertson  is  the  granddaughter  of  that 
heroic  missionary,  Dr.  Worcester,  who  with 
Mr.  Butler  was  fifty  years  ago  persecuted  and 
imprisoned  in  Northern  Georgia  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  the  Creek  Indians.  She  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  a  teacher 
in  the  seminary  at  Okmulgee,  if  I  do  not  mis¬ 
take  the  name.  For  a  portion  of  her  time  she 
is  detailed  to  special  services  by  the  Home 
Board,  and  in  every  place  that  she  visits  she 
awakens  deep  interest  and  sympathy.  She  is 
a  young  lady  of  marked  ability,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held.  To 
hear  her  plead  for  “my  poor  Creek  Indians,” 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  her  hearers. 

Mrs.  Walker  has  in  special  charge  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  in  Utah  and  other 
Territories.  ~ D77  Jackson  represents  Alaska 
Until  I  heard  him  I  thought  that  I  possessed! 
a  fair  degree  of  knowledge  of  Alaska,  but  in 
hearing  him  I  soon  felt  my  ignorance.  Of  its 
vast  extent,  its  immense  resources  in  timber, 
furs,  fisheries,  coal,  silver,  and  gold,  I  found1 
that  I  knew  but  little.  Of  that  long  line  of 
Aleutian  Islands,  extending  thousands  of  miles 
_  westward ;  of  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Indian 

faces,  of  their  heathenish  superstitions,  and  of 
heir  desire  for  instruction ;  and  the  blessed  re- 
ults  of  the  labors  of  Mrs.  McFarland  and  otli- 
r  teachers,  I  found  that  I  had  almost  every- 
hing  to  learii 

-  GOVERNMENT  FOR  ALASKA. 

DISCUSSION  IN'  THE  SE  NATE  OVER  THE  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  TERRITORY. 

[BY  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  TRIBUNE.] 

Washington,  Jan.  22.— The  hill  providing  a  civil 
government  for  Alaska  came  up  for  discussion 
again  in  the  Senate  to-day  and  a  number  of  Sena¬ 
tors  spoke  against  the  clause  relating  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools.  Mr.  Plumb  was  against  appro¬ 
priating  money  for  educational  purposes,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  want  it.  Sena¬ 
tor  Ingalls  said  that  if  he  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  unification  of  the  entire 
continent  he  should  strongly  advise  that  Alaska  be 
turned  over  to  any  Power  that  would  promise  to  un¬ 
dertake  is  government  and  educate  its  children. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  the  most  worthless  tract  a 
Government  was  ever  afilicted  with.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  go  far  enough  if  it  extended  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  administration  of,  law,  and  provided  for 
these  nomadic  tribes  proper  tribunals  before  which 
they  could  settle  their  disputes. 


"Senator  Jones,  of  .Florida,  wanted  to  see  a  rev¬ 
enue  system  established  in  the  Territory.  He 
wished  to  see  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  carried  into  the  Territory,  not  merely 
the  laws  of  Oregon,  as  proposed  by  the  bill.  Sena¬ 
tor  Garland  did  not  know  why  the  Government 
ever  acquired  the  Territory;  but  as  it  had  done 
so  it  was  clearly  its  duty  to  provide  suitable 
laws  for  its  government.  Mr.  Dawes  spoke  warmly 
in  favor  of  doing  something  for  the  Territory. 
It  was  time  to  consider  what  was  the  Government’s 
duty  toward  that  far-off  country.  He  differed  with 
Senator  Ingalls  and  should  favor  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  sufficient 
money  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  the  people  in  Alaska. 

"  •  ""  -  7- — f  y  v 

Hue  dovKiixiiEST  o?  Alaska.— General  iVIb  and  Mr.  I 
Elliott  to-day  appeared  Delore  a  sub-commit  :  1  of  the  | 
House  Commit'.  •:  on  Territories,  the  former  advot  uing  a  ! 
fii'J  1  t.Titorial  government  for  Alaska,  and  the  latter  the  j 
Herat  >  bill  providing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  i 
Cha  ’ana  Evans  thinks  the  committee  will  report  a  l»L:  | 
f/  uni'  c  to  the  Senate  MIL,  * 


The  bill  providing  a  form  of  government 
for  .TlTska  was  pajjQed'^fay  the 
ate  @f  <8re£go&r ak^-ex- 

tehded  over  the  Territory,  and  there  are  to 
be  a  governor,  judge,  district-attorney, 
marshal,  and  United  States  commissioners. 


No  provision  is  made  for  a  legislature. 

One  of  the  important  portions  of  the  bill 
is  that  which  prohibits  tlie  importation 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  except  for  medicinal  ! 
and  kindred  purposes.  This  will  save  1 
the  natives  from  one  peril, — if  the  prohibi-  , 

tion  is  regarded.  But  the  school  section 
of  the  bill  is  particularly  acceptable.  Free 
public  schools,  open  to  scholars  without  > 
regard  to  race,  are  to  be  established  at 
the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of 
education.  The  common  elementary 
branches  are  to  be  taught,  and  industrial 

If 

instruction  is  also  to  be  given.  This 
tentative  plan  of  government  is  certainly 
a  desirable  change  for  Alaska,  and  in  due 
time,  if  the  Territory  is  found  fit  for  it,  a 
more  elaborate  government  can  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Alaska  lias  been  inexcusably  ne¬ 
glected,  and  this  step  is  some  recognition 
of  its  claims. 
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SOME  SUNDAY  SERVICES. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  on  Alaska-Other 
Addresses  Yesterday. 

The  Theater  was  the  subject  of  a  very  sens  1- 

1D0  1  ntave  Newton  M.  Mann,  at  tlie 

Uni^1  cIuutIu  y®^erday  ntorhtng^^before^ 

ger  W.  R.  Hayden,  and  Harry  Mei editli. 


Mr.  Mann  sketenea  in  a  concise  manner  the 
history  of  the  theater,  and  showed  conclu¬ 
sively  that  it  is  the  child  of  the  church.  The 
church  had  full  control  of  the  drama  through¬ 
out  the  middle  ages.  But  as  soon  as  the  thea¬ 
ter  became  secularized  the  church  turned  away 
with  a  kind  of  horror  from  her  own  child.  “As 
far  as  this  disapprobation  came  from  any  deg¬ 
radation  of  the  stage,  we  do  not  wonder  at  it; 
but  that  bitter  prejudice  against  dramatic 
representation  which  sees  something  Sa¬ 
tanic  even  in  the  Golden  Rule,  when 
it  is  put  behind  the  footlights,  is  hard 
to  understand  and  harder  yet  to  excuse,”  said 
the  speaker.  He  continued:  “Manifestly  the 
theater  is  a  permanent  feature  in  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  church  cannot  abolish  it;  and  this 
being  the  case,  has  not  the  church  some  duty  to 
do  in  seeking  to  elevate  the  drama?  If  there  is 
much  that  is  reprehensible  in  it,  the  blame  must 
partly  fall  on  the  good  people  who  have  held 
aloof  from  it  and  called  it  bad  names.” 

Charles  B.  D.  Mills,  of  Syracuse,  delivered  a 
highly  interesting  lecture  or;_  Emerson,  at  the 
Unity  church  last  evening.  The  following  sen¬ 
tences  are  quoted  from  the  discourse:  “It  is 
now  something  more  than  one  year  since  our 
great  countryman, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, passed 
from  the  sphere  of  time.  The  effect  of  his  death 
was  perhaps  less  marked  at  the  moment  in  the 
world  at  large  than  was  that  of  Longfellow  or 
of  Darwin,  who  preceded  him  only  shortly,  the 
Hornier  by.  a  little  more  than  a  month,  the  latter 
by  just  one  week;  perhaps  less  than  that 
wrought  by  Carlyle’s  departure  about  one  year 
before.  But  it  was  in  comparison  with”  ail 
others,  except  perhaps  Darwin's,  a  deeper,  more 
permanent  effort.  1  often  think  that  Emerson  f 
must  appeal  to  a  small  and  select  class.  But  j 
uoue  of  us  know  how  many  be  has  reached,  ; 
interested  and  influenced.  Wherever  you  go,  j 
east  or  west,  north  or  south,  you  will  find  read!-  ; 
ere  of  Emerson.  His  admirers  are  not  confined 
to  the  upper  and  richer  classes, but  his  influence 
upon  the  humbler  in  rank  and  fortune  is  far 
greater  than  we  are  aware  of  and  as  Shak.speara 
is  known  as  the  bard  of  Avon  thus  Emerson  will 
always  be  known  as  the  sage  of  Concord.” 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  I>.,  spoke  upun 
Alaska,  its  resources  and  need*,  at  St.  Peter’s 
church  yesterday  afternoon.  Among  his  re¬ 
marks  were  the  following:  “  Alaska  has  two 
kinds  of  people;  the  Esquimaux  and  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  Esquimaux  aro  of  two1  classes:  rlie 
civilized  and  barbarous.  The  Indians  are  an 
industrious  people.  They  can  care  for  thein- 
stlves,  but  they  cannot  secure  education  or  the 
gospel.  They  believe  in  bad1  ami  evil  spirits. 
Their  religion  descends  into  devil  worship  as 
they  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  worship  spirits 
which  will  bring  them  good.  Slavery  exists  in 
Alaska  except  among  the  civilized  Esquimaux. 
In  times  of  festivity  slaves  are  killed  merely  to 
show  the  wealth  of  the  owners.  There  is  no  law 
to  punish  murder,  for  the  law  has  not  extended 
to  Alaska.  Women  by  thousands  fall  victims 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  natives  and  suffer  the 
most  terrible  deaths.  To  appease  angry  deities 
human  beings,  generally  females,  are  sacrificed. 
No  Christian  denomination  is  at  work  in  Alaska 
except  the  Presbyterian,  and  their  labors  are 
confined  to  a  very  small  district  in  the  southern 
section.”  In  conclusion  Dr..  Sheldon  spoke  01 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Alaska.  Dr.  Sheldon  spoke  in  the 
Brick  church  in  1  0  morning  and  Calvary 
church  in  the  eveni  ig. 
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THE  NEE®  OF  ALASKA. 


jfiXtract  From  ®r.  Sheldon  Jackson’ 
Address  at  St.  Fcler’s  Chnrch. 


A  large  congregation  assembled  at  St. 
Peters  church  yesterday  afternoon  to  hear 
Professor  Sheldon  Jackson’s  address  on 
Alaska  and  its  needs.  The  prominent  parts 
of  the  address  have  been  given  at  length  in 
i  these  columns  before,  and  the  following  con¬ 
tains  several  statements  not  given  at  that 
time.  After  graphically  disc-ribmg  the 
position  and  resources  of  the  territory  and 
the  characteristics  of  its  population,  the 
speaker  referred  to  the  vast  amount  of  su-  | 
perstition  prevailing  among  the 
people  except  in  the  southern 
portion  and  Aleutian  islands  where 
the  effect  of  the  educational  system 
established  by  the  Prussian  government  and 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  church  has  had  a 
civilising  effect.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  missionary  work  and 
stated  that  the  Presbyterian  was  the  only 
denomination  from  this  country  that  now 
had  missionaries  in  that  field.  He  con¬ 
demned  the  inactivity  of  the  administration 
in  not  providing  a  proper  government  for 
Alaska  and  vividly  portrayed  the  reign  of 
lawlessness  and  immorality  which 
at  present  exists.  In  regard  to  the  associ¬ 
ated  press  dispatch  referring  to  licentious¬ 
ness  at  the  missionary  station  Dr.  Jackson 
stated  it  was  utterly  false.  He 
closed  by  appealing  to  the  in¬ 
fluential  men  present  to  personally 

write  to  Congressman  Greenleaf  to  use  his 
vote  in  securing  better  government  for  Alaska 
and  its  people.  The  closing  fact  of  the 
speaker’s  address  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Dr.  Biggs,  the  pastor,  in  a  few  remarks. 


.Tcvw  7 


Presbyterian  Ministers'  Meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
was  largely  attended  this  morning,  and  the 
time  wal  mostly  taken  up  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
so™6 missionary  to  Alaska.  Dr  Jackson  spoke 
in  the  pulpits  of  the  Brick,  St.  Petei  s  and  Lai 
vaw  churches  yesterday,  and  m  Ins  remarks 
thi?moming  completely  refuted  the  stories  ot 
immorality  told  regarding  the  mission  schools 
there  He  urged  the  cooperation  of  all  in 
efforts  to  secure  a  territorial  government, 
e  r  r.u-  ote  for  Alaska.  The  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  christianizing  this  far  off  countiy 
hes  said  Dr.  Jackson,  in  the  bitter  feeling  of  the 
traders  and  the  low  class  white  settlers  who 
fight  against  anything  tending  to  enlighten  the 
natives  as  it  makes  the  latter  appreciate  the 
value  o’f  their  goods  and  otherwise  makes  the 
natives  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  ministers  voted  to  accent  the  continued 
use  of  the  . Central  church  lecture  room  toi  then 

meetings.  _ _ _ - 

Tn  the 

Cokgk^T provide 
for  the  civil  government  of  Alaska.  It 
proposed  by  the  Sun  that  retired  army  an 
S  officers  he  made  eligible  to  terntonal 
offices  so  that  they  may  be  employed  to 
tZ large  of  mattem  in  Alaska,  where  a 
1  Vimtd  is  needed.  The  suggestion  is  a 
go«I  one,  and  congress  wojld  do  well  to  re¬ 
peal  tie  statutes  which  staid  in  the  way. 


ROCHESTER  MORNING  HERALD 
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j  Us  UesoKrces  am!  Needs  Retailed  by 
i  Rev.  Sheldoil  Jackson. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  missionary  in 
Alaska,  delivered  three  addresses  yesterday 
upon  the  needs  and  resources  of  that  country. 
Dr.  Jackson  preached  oh  tbo  same  subject  in 
this  city  in  November,  and  succeeded  in 
awakening  great  interest  in  it.  T  he  afternoon 
address  was  delivered  at  St.  Peter’s  church. 
The  following  is  a  synopsis: 

There  is  no  section  of  our  country  of  which  we  know 
so  little,  or  for  which  we  have  done  so  little  as  A'asKa. 

It  is  not  only  large  territorially,  but  it  Is  wonderful  In 
phenomena.  It  has  the  highest  mountains  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  the  greatest  volcanic  system  of  our  coun- 
try.  It  is  the  great  glacier  region' of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  great  mineral  spring  region  of  the  country.  1* 

Is  the  great  Island  region  of  the  United  States.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  in  its  natural  resources.  Since  1810  it  has  paid  into 
the  United  States  treasury  83.000,000,  one-half  of  its  cost. 
This  proves  the  falsity  of  statements  often  made  that  the 
purchase  was  a  Prolitless  one.  It  has  always  paid  the 
Interest  on  the  money  paid  for  its  purchase. 

It  Is  the  only  territory  annexed  that  has  done  this.  Its 
forests  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  States— a 
fact  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  as  the  forests  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
are  being  thinned  oat.  We  aiso  find  in  Alaska  extensive 
mines  of  coai  and  iron.  In  other  sections  crude  petro¬ 
leum  is  found.  American  capitalists  will  bore  for  oil  in 
Alaska  one  of  these  days  and  become  millionaires.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  providence  of  God  a  wwte  population 
will  be  attracted  to  this  country  by  the  extensive  mines 
of  gold  and  stiver  which  are  found  there.  In  Southern 
Alaska  the  observations  of  forty-live  years  show  that  the 
winter  of  the  section  is  similar  to  that  of  Kentucky  anu 
the  summer  similar  to  that  of  Minnesota. 

Alaska  has  two  kinds  of  people;  the  Esquimaux  and 
the  Indians.  The  Esquimaux  are  of  two  classes;  the  civ¬ 
ilized  and  the  barbarous.  How  little  care  has  been  be. 
stowed  on  these  Esquimaux.  What  Christian  prays  for 
them,  and  what  church  or  society  is  working  to 
save  their  immortal  souls?  The  civilized  portion  even, 
has  been  forgotten  by  the  government  and  by  the  church 
of  God.  The  Indians  are  an  industrious  people.  They  cau 
care  for  themselves,  but  they  eaunot  secure  education  or 
the  gospel.  They  believe  In  bad  and  evil  spirits.  Their 
religion  descends  into  devil  worship  as  they 
think  it  is  unnecessary  to  worship  spirits  which  will 
bring  them  good.  Slavery  exists  in  Alaska  except  among 
the  civiiized  Esquimaux.  In  times  ot  festivity  slaves 
are  killed  merely  to  show  the  wealth  of  the  owners. 
There  is  no  law  to  puuish  murder,  lor  the  law  has  not 
expended  to  Alaska.  Women  by  thousands  fa'l  victims 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  natives  and  suffer  the  mos« 
terrible  deaths.  To  appease  angry  dietles  human  beings, 
generally  females,  are  sacrificed.  To  think  of  these 
things  occurring  in  Alaska  under  Russian  rule  might 
pe  haps  excite  no  surprise,  but  that  such  deeds  are  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  United  States  is  a  terrible 
thing  ‘  to  contemplate.  Russia  gave  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  a  chance  at  least  for  education.  Russia,  when  it 
ceded  Alaska  expected  the  United  States  with  its  im¬ 
proved  school  system  would  send  many  teachers  to  that 
country  but  for  seventeen  years  there  has  been  no  or¬ 
ganized  movement  to  aid  Alaska.  It  has  been  entirely 
neglected  by  the  government  and  the  Christian  church 
The  first  missionary  who  w  ent  to  the  Alaska  Indians 
was  a  widow.  She  was  the  only  English  speaair.g 
woman  in  A.aska.  She  took  charge  of  the  c.hools  and 
preached  three  times  each  Sunday.  She  gained  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  natives.  When  thev  were  sick  she  was 
their  physician  When  in  dispute  she  was  cheir  lawyer. 
When  their  chiefs  quarreled  she  was  the  arbitrator. 

To  avert,  the  spread  of  licentiousness  and  vriuie  a 
simple  form  of  government  was  established  and  this  lady 
missionary  was  elected  the  first  presiding  officer  Under 
the-new  order  of  things  the  native  girls  became  more 
and  more  intelligent  aud  it  became  difficult  for  the 
treaders  to  lead  tuetn  astray.  But  the  traders  were  per¬ 
sistent  and  it  became  necessary  to  lock  the  girls  in  the 
school  bouse  to  prevent  the  traders  from  abducting 
them.  Hatred  against  the  missionaries  anu  their  work 
followed  and  the  press  report,  that  the  girls  in  the  school 
were  shockingly  immoral  thus  had  Its  origin.  I  pro¬ 
nounce  this  n-port  la  se  la  every  particular.  No  Chris¬ 
tum  denomination  is  at  work  in  A  aska  except  the  i-Tes- 
byterians  and  their  labors  are  confined  to  a  very  small 
district  in  the  sou; hern  eectlon. 


In  conclusion  Dr.  Sheldon  spoke  of  the  j 
necessity  of  establishing  a  territorial  govern -j 
xnent  in  Alaska  and  urged  his  hearers  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  that  desired 
end.  At  the  close  of  the  address  Dr.  Riggs 
urged  this  hearers  to  put  themselves  mto  cor¬ 
respondence  with  their  representatives  at 
Washington  and  thus  show  they  were  per¬ 
sonally  interested  m  the  formation  of  a  terri¬ 
torial  government  in  Alaska. 

muuuiam  system, 
containing,  like  enough,  the  gold  of  an¬ 
other  California.  Who  can  foretell  the 
future  possibilities  of  the  northwest  corner 
of  British  Columbia  1 

Crossing  the  Alaskan  frontier  in  this 
imaginary  journey  to  the  ultimate  north¬ 
west,  one  tinds  himself  on  United  States 
soil  agaiu,  at  nearly  twenty-live  hundred 
miles  due  northwest  from  Minneapolis; 
and  still  a  thousand  miles  or  so  of  terra 
firma  lie  beyond.  The  bird  of  passage 
following  a  direct  line  would  measure  six¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  from  Minneapolis 
southeast  to  Cape  Sable,  the  southernmost 
tip  of  Florida;  sixteen  hundred  miles  from 
Minneapolis  northeast  to  the  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland;  sixteen  hundred  miles  from 
Minneapolis  southwest  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali 
fornia,  and  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  northwest  from  Minneapolis  to  Beh¬ 
ring  Strait.  These  far  northwestern  re¬ 
gions  are  not  the  most  favored  and  genial 
on  the  globe,  but  they  have  vast  material 
resources  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  a 
large  population.  They  await  a  prosper¬ 
ous  future.  Their  high  altitudes  are  tern 
pered  by  the  warm  Pacific  currents.  The 
Saskatchewan  valley  is  in  the  same  lati¬ 
tude  as  central  and  northern  England. 
The  Great  Slave  Lake  is  on  about  the 
parallel  of  Stockholm,  Christiana  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Sitka  is  not  much  further 
north  than  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Cincinnati  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
“northwest”  of  two  generations  ago.  Chi¬ 
cago  has  become  the  centre  of  a  greater 
northwest  lying  beyond.  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  are  assuming  large  propor 
tions  at  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
as  the  commercial  centre  of  still  another 
and  more  extended  northwest.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  to  be  repeated  several  times  more 
between  Minneapolis  and  Behring  Strait. 
But  the  developments  beyond  will  not  su¬ 
persede  or  eclipse  those  at  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony.  This  point  seems  destined  from 
geographical,  political,  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  transportational  considera¬ 
tions,  to  become  the  central  metropolis  of 
the  continent — the  future  seat  of  North 
American  empire.  A  prominent  Canadian, 
writing  in  the  last  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  maintains  that  “conti¬ 
nental  union”  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Minne¬ 
apolis  will  be  the  continental  capital. 
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The  Alaska  Bill. 

The  scheme  for  the  setting  up  of  civil  gov 


eminent  in  Alaska  which  has  just  passed  the  j 
Senate  seems  to  be  quite  unique.  There  is  no 
provision  in  it  for  taxation.  The  reason  for 
-he  omission  is  said  to  be  that  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  that  a  Legislature  should  as  yet  be  con¬ 
ceded,  seeing  that  there  are  only  430  whites  in 
the  whole  region.  Without  a  Legislature  it  is 
supposed  there  can  be  no  taxation,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  no  taxation  without  representation. 
But  Congress  for  all  that  does  tax  the  territory. 
There  is  a  Collector  of  Customs  at  Sitka,  and 
every  foreign  article  that  enters  is  taxed.  The 
domestic  articles  subject  to  excise  consumed  in 
Alaska  yield  revenue,  and  the  Alaskans  con¬ 
tribute  it.  There  does  not  appear,  therefore, 
to  be  much  in  the  constitutional  argument. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
taxed,  and  has  neither  a  local  Legislature  nor 
a  Delegate  in  Congress. 

Taxation  without  representation  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  The  English  Government  passed  a  law 
intended  to  derive  revenue  from  the  colonies  by 
means  of  stamps  on  all  transactions  in  which 
paper  was  used.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
in  1765  sent  delegates  to  a  Congress  which  was 
held  in  New  York,  which  protested  so  vigor¬ 
ously  that  the  law  was  repealed.  But  a  year 
afterwards  another  Act  was  passed  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  revenue  from  the  colonies,  and  making 
them  defray  the  expense  ot  the  army  considered 
necessary  for  their  protection.  This  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  Revolution.  The 
formula  into  which  it  was  subsequently  east 
was  that  there  should  be  “  no  taxation  without 
representation." 

We  are  morally  bound  to  observe  that  prin¬ 
ciple  now,  and  wherever  practicable  do  so.  But 
the  only  limitations  on  the  taxing  power  of 
Congress  is  that  its  taxes  shall  be  uniform ;  and 
shall  not  be  applied  to  the  means  and  instru¬ 
mentalities  by  which  the  States  carry  on  their 
governments.  In  like  manner  there  is  an  im- 
plied  prohibition  on  the  States  that  they  shall 
not  tax  any  of  the  instruments  employed  by 
the  General  Government  in  the  execution  of  its 
powers.  “  They  cannot  tax,”  says  Flanders, 

“  the  mail,  nor  the  Mint,,  nor  patent  rights, 
nor  the  papers  of  the  Custom  House,  nor  judi¬ 
cial  process,  nor  stock  issued  for  loans  to  the 
!  United  States,  nor  the  salaries  of  officers  of 
|  the  United  States,  nor  ships,  nor  munitions  of 
war,  nor,  in  a  word,  any  of  the  rneatis  or  agen¬ 
cies  employed  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of 
the  Government.”  To  these  may  be  added  ! 
public  lands  and  passengers  betweeu  one  State 
and  another. 

It  is  hinted  in  the  dispatch  that  the  true 
reason  of  the  omission  of  taxation  is  that  the 
only  property  in  the  region  is  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Alaskan  Fur  Company,  and  that 
corporation  already  pays  a  royalty  to  the 
Government  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
seal  catching.  Seven  millions  were  given  for 
the  Territory  to  Russia.  The  Government,  by 
its  lease  to  the  Fur  Company,  is  realizing  less 
than  three  per  cent  on  the  investment.  But  if 
the  reports  that  are  now  coming  from  Alaska 
are  even  approximately  true,  that  region  can¬ 
not  long  be  kept  in  swaddling  clothes.  If  there 
be  coal,  iron,  timber,  gold  and  silver  in 
abundance,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  filled^ 
up  with  a  hardy,  energetic  population  who  un¬ 
derstar  d  their  rights  aEd  know  how  to  main¬ 
tain  and  up  hold  them. 


The  Alaska  Bill. 

Washington,  Janaary  25.h.— The  Senate  to¬ 
day  took  final  action  on  Harrison’s  bill,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  civil  government  for  Alaska,  and 
paei’ed  it  in  its  main  features.  The  measure  is 
just  as  it  came  from  the  Committee  on  Terri¬ 
tories.  Jones  ot  Florida,  and  some  others, 
thought  it  was  an  anomaly  to  establish  a  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Alaska  without  some  mode  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  revenues  to  defray  territorial  ex¬ 
penses,  but  Harrison  said  this  was  done  because 
it  was  not  desirable  to  establish  a  territorial 
legislature,  and  there  could  be  no  taxation 
without  representation.  The  population  of 
Alaska  consists  of  33,000  people,  only  430  of 
whom  are  whites.  Harrison  thought  It  would 
be  manifestly  absurd  to  establish  a  legis¬ 
lature  or  tax  so  small  a  number  of  people. 
&bont  the  only  property  in  the  Territory 
is  that  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Fur  Seal 
Company,  and  it  is  understood  the  real  reason 
tor  removing  the  revenue  feature  from  the  bill 
Was  to  exempt  the  proprietors  of  that  corpo¬ 
ration,  which  now  pays  a  royalty  to  the 
Government  for  a  monopoly  of  seal-fishing. 
Jones  of  Florida  believed  Congress  could  tax 
Alaska  without  giving  representation,  the 
same  as  it  levies  taxes  on  the  District  ot  Col-, 
umbia,  without  giving  the  citizens  the  right  of 
representation.  This  bill  is  quite  certain  to 
pass  the  House  at  an  early  day. 

Gen.  George  F.  Ibrie  of  California,  late  of  ! 
the  United  States  Army  and  on  Gcd.  Grant’s  ] 
staff,  was  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Territories  to-day  to  urge  a  speedy  action  on 
Territorial  bills  before  it.  He  said  Alaska  was 
rich  in  fish,  fur,  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold  and 
timber,  and  ought  to  have  a  government  at 
once.  Ihrie  has  lately  been  in  Alaska,  and 
told  the  Committee  many  interesting  things 
about  the  Territory. 
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Tire  Territory  of  Alaska. 

When  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  in  1807,  the  general  public  knew  | 
nothing  of  its  resources  and  were  so  much 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  acquisition  with 
disapproval  and  mistrust,  that  Secretary 
Seward  was  both  ridiculed  and  censured 
for  favoring  the  treaty.  The  idea  of  pay-  J 
ing  $7,200,000  for  a  desolate  and  ice-bound 
region,  incapable  of  more  than  supporting * i *  1 
savage  life  in  its  rudest  phases,  and  offer¬ 
ing  nothing  in  return  but  a  number  of 
harbors  and  anchorages  for  whaling  ves¬ 
sels  and  fishing  craft,  was  looked  upon  as 
preposterous  and  the  purchase  soon  and 
for  long  afterwards  became  known  as 
“Seward's  folly.” 

i  And  little  continued  to  be  known  of 
this  hyperborean  domain,  excepting  to 
the  seal  and  fur  traders,  up  to  the  time 
when  the  troops  were  withdrawn  in  1874  ; 
and  it  ceased  to  be  an  appendage  of  the 
War  department.  It  then  became  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  United  States  had  interests 
there  which  were  worth  protecting  and 
the  Navy  department  began  to  assume  an 
irregular  jurisdiction  over  the  country, 
which  it  has  exercised  with  more  or  less 
j  irregularity  ever  since. 


I 


in  the  meantime,  it  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  resources  of  Alaska  are  of  a 
•varied  and  valuable  character,  by  no 
means  limited  to  otter,  seal  and  salmon, 
and  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  en¬ 
couragement  to  their  development  and 
protection  to  the  enterprising  pioneers 
who  have  invested  their  capital  and  ener¬ 
gies  in  this  new  field. 

It  is  well  known  that  Alaska  is  rich  in 
pine,  cedar  and  other  serviceable  timber, 
in  coal  and  iron  and  numerous  other  min¬ 
eral  products,  and  that  even  the  climate, 
especially  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  is  mild 
and  equable.  There  are  districts,  also, 


n 


which  are  highly  favorably  to  vegetable  if 


not  to  cereal  growths. 

With  all  its  disadvantages,  Alaska 

possesses  many  attractive  features,  and  j 
will  unquestionably  witness  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  immigration,  as  soon  as  settlers 
can  be  made  secure  in  their  property 
rights,  and  invested  with  the  same  guar¬ 
antees  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  elsewhere.  We  see  no  reason, 
indeed,  why  Alaska  should  not  be  given  a 
full  territorial  government  at  once,  and 
placed  upon  a  civil  and  political  equality 
with  all  other  territories.  The  sooner 
this  is  done,  the  sooner  will  the  Govern¬ 
ment  begin  to  realize  upon  its  original  in¬ 
vestment,  and  Mr.  Seward’s  predictions  as 
j  to  the  ultimate  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
j  this  vast  domain  be  more  than  fulfilled,  j 


3VILLE  EVENING  I 


ALASKA. 

Tlie  Lecture  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  Last  Evening. 

;  A  large  number  of  our  most  refined 
,  people  assembled  last  evening  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  to  hear  the  lecture  of 
Dr.  Jackson  on  Alaska. 

He  said  most  persons  had  not  the  least 
I  idea  of  the  area  of  this,  our  territory;  he 
i  asked  an  educated  man  of  Boston,  the  seat 

I  of  learning,  what  he  thought  its  size  to  be, 

!  and  he  said  about  two-thirds  that  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  But  in  reality  it  covers  a 
space  equal  to  that  of  our  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  and  north  of  the  Gulf 
States.  Its  largest  river  is  seventy  miles 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  it  has  a  sulphur 
spring  eighteen  miles  in  circumference. 
Alaska  is  held  up  before  every  one  as  the 
land  of  the  polar  bear  and  icebergs,  and 
as  being  of  no  account  whatever;  but  it  is 
the  only  territory  we  ever  purchased  that 


has  paid  the  interest  on  its  price. 
Its  sale  of  seals  since  1877  has  put 
four  million  dollars  in  the  treasury  at 
Washington,  besides,  it  supplies  commerce 
with  an  immense  amount  of  cod  and  other 
food  fish.  In  the  southeastern  part  is  the 
largest  lumber  tract  in  our  possession. 
We  have  a  wrong  idea  of  its  climate,  a 
large  part  has  no  more  severe  winters  tljan 
Aleadville,  and  although  they  have  much 
rain  and  fog  it  is  not  unhealthy. 

The  inhabitants  consist  of  civilized 
Esquimaux  wTho  dwell  in  the  southern 
part,  uncivilized  Esquimaux  in  the  north, 
and  Indians  in  the  interior.  The  last 
named  are  a  hard  working  people  who  se¬ 
cure  a  good  living  for  themselves,  but 
they  cannot  of  themselves  secure  school 
privileges  nor  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Esquimaux  number  18,000,  of  people  for 
whose  souls  no  one  cares,  and  whom  no 
one  is  making  any  preparations  to  help. 
Their  religion  consists  of  a  belief  in 
good  and  bad  spirits,  who  are  the 
cause  of  all  their  fortunes  or  misfortunes; 
a  class  of  so  called  “medicine  men”  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  control  over  the  evil  spirits, 
which  they  gain  by  eating  of  dead  bodies, 
the  more  bodies  they  eat  the  more  spirits 
they  control. 

Women  are  in  the  most  degraded  state 
imaginable,  wives  being  bought  and  sold, 
and  many  women  are  accused  of  witchery 
and  tortured  to  death.  They  are  often 
offered  as  sacrifices;  as  there  is  no  law  a 
man  can  kill  his  wife,  because  he  bought 
her,  and  of  course  has  a  right  to  dispose 
of  her  as  he  pleases,  Slavery  exists  near¬ 
ly  all  over  Alaska.  Her  people  are  much 
worse  off  now  than  when  under  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government. 

The  first  missionary  work  was  done  by 
some  Indian  boys,  who  had  been  convert¬ 
ed  in  British  America.  In  1877  Dr.  Jack- 
son  took  a  widow,  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land  to  Alaska,  who  has  done  a 
great  work  by  teaching,  preaching  and 
making  laws  by  which  the  people  are  still 
governed.  There  are  no  mission  stations, 
except  in  the  southeastern  part,  and  no¬ 
body  is  willing  to  go.  The  few  teachers 
who  have  gone  find  so  many  who  wish  to 
be  taught  that  they  are  almost  over¬ 
whelmed.  One  teacher  had  over  one 
hundred  children  the  first  day,  and  then 
two  hundred  old  people  wanted  to  attend 
also.  Very  often  grandparents,  children 
and  grandchildren  are  found  studying  the 
same  lessons.  The  Doctor  gave  some 
most  touching  incidents  of  their  eagerness 
for  the  Gospel. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  just  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  is  a  most  earnest  and  instructive 
speaker.  A  map  of  Alaska  added  much 
to  the  lecture,  the  country  and  people 
seeming  more  of  a  reality.  He  goes  back 
to  that  country  to  his  missionary  labors 
I  next  spring,  and  will  carry  the  best  wishes 
of  Meadville  people. 


Alaskan  Commerce. 


It  was  stated  by  a  member  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Portland  board  of 
trade,  that  the  attempt  to  establish 
commercial  relations  between  that 
city  and  Alaska  had  cost  its  projectors 
$150,000.  This  loss  has  been  due  in 
great  part  to  the  lack  of  development 
of  Alaskan  resources  and  its  scanty 
population.  As  yet  the  traffic  has 
been  confined  to  the  seal  fisheries  and 
the  supply  of  the  military  posts,  and 
the  small  American  settlements.  The 
mineral  interests  have  attracted  a  few 
settlers,  but  as  yet  these  have  not 
assumed  such  proportions  as  to  make 
large  demands  upon  the  carrying- 
trade,  though  the  burden  of  informa¬ 
tion  gives  weight  to  reasonable  expec¬ 
tations  of  a  rich  mineral  harvest  in 
Alaska. 

Already  we  have  reports  that  pay¬ 
ing  gold  placers  have  been  discovered 
and  profitably  worked  at  points  near 
the  Yukon  river,  about  a  thousand 
miles  above  its  mouth,  on  a  small 
tributary  called  Stewart  river.  1VI.  S. 
McConkey,  an  old  Arizona  miner,  has 
worked  one  season  there  and  claims 
to  have  made  about  $50  per  day  to 
the  hand,  with  such  rude  appliances' 
as  were  available.  With  good  tools 
and  sluices  better  results  could  have 
been  obtained. 

Better  still  is  the  report  made  by 
Lieut.  Abercrombie  of  his  recent 
military  reconnaissance  to  Alaska  in 
regard  to  the  vast  stock  ranges  of 
some  of  the  islands,  Kodiac  particu¬ 
larly,  which  are  said  to  abound  in 
natural  grasses  and  furnish  a  rich  I 
feeding  ground  for  stock  between ! 
May  and  October.  The  long  winters 
render  the  climate  an  impractable 
one  for  cattle,  but  the  practice  of  the 
traders  at  some  places,  is  to  bring 
beef  cattle  up  in  the  spring,  turn  them 
out  on  the  grazing  grounds  of  Aleu¬ 
tian  island,  Kodiak,  and  even  to  the 
north,  where  they  speedily  round  up 
and  flesh  out  into  the  finest  of  beeves 
by  the  middle  of  October,  when  they 
are  slaughtered.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Oregonian  remarks : 

The  question  of  utilizing  the  rich 
pastures  seems  to  be  one  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  It  will  probably  pay  to  fatten 
in  this  way  a  sufficient  number  to 
supply  the  local  market  with  beef, 
and  after  a  while,  when  tho  Pacific 
coast  markets  will  have  to  be  supplied 
with  stall-fed  beef,  a  question  may 
arise  whether  transportation  of  live 
stock  northward,  and  frozen  carcasses 
back,  may  not  be  more  economical 
than  fattening  the  animals  on  grain 
and  ensilage  at  home. 
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BorriMe  Atrocities  Practiced  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory. 

The  Need  of  Christian  Education  Ex¬ 
plained  by  Rev.  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson. 


Interesting  Union  Missionary  Meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Euclid  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 


The  several  Presbyterian  congregations  of 
.  the  city  assembled  last  evening  at  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Church,  where  a  union  missionary 
Beryice  was  held.  The  devotional  exercises 
j  were  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  \V.  V. 
[TV.  Davis.  Rev.  George  L.  Spining  offered 
the  opening  prayer,  after  which  the  congrega¬ 
tion  sang  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee.”  Rev. 
Davis  then  introduced  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  of  whom  he  said,  “As  John 
Wesley  claimed  the  whole  world  as 
tis  parish,  so  our  brother  who  will 
address  us  has  for  his  parish  the  Rocky 
f Mountains.”  He  then  spoke  and  said:  “I 
Bhali  not  talk  to  you  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
mission  but  of  those  of  Alaska.  Once  a  for¬ 
eign  missionary,  in  conversation  with  an 
Indian  prince,  told  him  that  in  the  country 
from  which  he  came,  the  water  became  so 
ifoiiu  at  times  that  troops  might  march  across  | 
[it.  To  this,  the  Indian  prince,  who  had 
never  seen  water  congeal  beneatli  the  equa¬ 
tor,  said  to  the  missionary.  ‘Now  I  know 
you  are  telling  me  a  lie.  I  have  thought 
before 

THAT  YOU  TOLD  ME  LIES, 

[but  now  I  know  it.’  We  know 
!that  water  does  become  as  solid  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  missionary,  because  we 
I  have  the  proof  of  it  in  its  constant 
^recurrence,  but  should  I  bring  before  you 
Borne  strange  things  concerning  Alaska,  you 
must  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  they 
are  true.  In  the  north  of  Alaska  the  tall, 
strong  Esquimaux  will  take  his  mother  from 
Ithe  house  m  which  he  was  born,  and  when 
.outside,  for  he  would  not  pollute  the  interior, 
he  deals  the  death  blow.  She  falls,  and,  un-  j 
cared  for.  her  body  lies  to  be  devoured  by 


birds  and  beasts  or  prey^Afother^takei" 
the  lives  of  their  own  children  to 
save  them  from  the  degradation  in  which 
they  themselves  exist,  to  save  them  from  the 
slavery  which  heathenism  imposes.  Yes! 
beneath  the  stars  and  stripes  slavery  still  en¬ 
thralls  tbo  citizens  of  its  government  by  thou¬ 
sands.  One-sixth  of  the  possessions  of  the 
[United  States  is  a  land  of  slavery,  because 
We  withhold  from  them  the  light  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  The  terrible  atrocities  practiced  in  that 
land  are  innumerable.  Roofs  of  Alaskan 
houses  are  supported  by  four  corner  posts, 
dud  when  the  holes  for  these  are  dug,  and 
before  they  are  put  in  their  places,  the  lives 
of 

*  FOUIt  -WOMEN  ARE  SACRIFICED 
and  their  lifeless  bodies  are  thrown  into 
ihem,  and  again,  when  the  house  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  still  lives  are  sacrificed.  This  is  to 
show  that  the  master  can  afford  to  sacrifice 
his  property.  I  one  day  saw  a  man  bring  his 
murdered  wife  into  an  Alaskan  village,  and 
when  questioned  upou  the  subject  said:  ‘If  I 
buy  a  dog  I  may  kill  him.  I  bought  my  wife 
and  I  may  do  as  I  please  with  her.’  Witch- 
draft  is  punished  by  horrible  deaths.  Some 
^tre  cut  in  p  eces.  Some  are  made  the  center 
of  a  pyre,  and  the  flames  by  which  they 
are  surrounded  are  just  close  enough  to  j 
scorch  the  flesh  and  torture  the  victim  to 
[death.  Others  are  tied  to  a  stake,  within  the 
reach  of  the  incoming  tide  and  are  drowned, 
and  still  others  have  their  hands  and  feet 
bound  closely  together  and  are  crowded  into  i 
It  hole  in  the  ground,  which  becomes  the  ! 
'grave  in  which  they  meet  a  living  death.  To  ; 
The  shame  of  the  United  States  these  things  i 
bre  so,  after  sixteen  years  of  ownership. 
Jit.  has  no  government;  no  man  has  a  right  to  ] 
Wrest  another  even  for  murder.  These 
[things  occur  because 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCII  IS  INDIFFERENT  1 
to  them.  Had  the  government  of  Alaska  re¬ 
mained  with  Russia  it  would  not  be  as  bad, 
for  we  would  have  sent  our  missionaries  to 
them.  Despotic  though  it  was,  it  had  a 
government  under  Russia.  In  the  south¬ 
western  portion  there  were  schools.  In 
Sitka  there  were  four  and  a  theological  semi¬ 
nary.  Now  they  have  no  schools,  no  govern¬ 
ment,  and  no  protection  save  that  which  God 
lias  given  them.  When  the  United  States 
bought  Alaska  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
returned  to  Russia,  thinking,  ns  they  had 
reason  to  think,  that  the  United  States  with 
her  excellent  common  school  system  would 
supplant  the  former  ones  in  that  territory  by 
better  ones.  But  it  was  not  so.  For  teii 
long  years  neither  teacher  nor  missionary 
was  sent.  In  1877  four  Indian  boys,  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  British 
Columbia,  were  taken  there  to  work,  and 
while  there  refused  to  work  on  Sunday. 
Their  influence  m  this  direction  was  for 
good.  When  they  were  about  to  leave  one  of 
them  was  told  by  his  companions  that  he 
should  stay  and  teach  the  jieople  who 
WERE  ANXIOUS  TO  LEARN. 

He  pleaded  the  necessity  for  him  to  work  for 
u  living.  The  other  three  agreed  to  pool  their 
earnings  and  support  him.  He  remained 
and  established  a  school.  It  was  attended 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He 
/Was  compelled  to  be  the  teacher  and  preaeh- 
er.  His  work  was  blessed,  and  hundreds 
were  converted.  The  news  of  what  had  been 
done  reached  the  churches.  They  cast  about 
for  seme  one  to  go  and  carry  on  the  work. 
One  woman,  a  widow,  alone  was  found  will¬ 
ing  to  go.  There  in  the  northwestern  of 
that  territority  are  18,000  people  for  whom  j 
no  one  has  cared.  Still  the  church  has  been  . 
asleep  and  profoundly  indifferent.  Some 
good  has  been  done  by  the  schools  we  have 
established,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  These  people  are  anxious  to  learn, 
aud  make  wonderful  sacrifices  to  render 
themselves  accessible  to  our  schools.  Singu¬ 
lar  as  it  may  seem  these  people  who  have 
been  taught  the  truili  testify  that  the  first 
time  they  heard  of  Jesus  they  gave  their 
hearts  to  him.  YVe  are  denying  the  word  of 
_God  wheii^^^____ —  _ . 


WK  WITHHOLD  our.  MONEY 
from  the  mission  board.  Bills  are  pending 
in  Congress  to  give  to  that  country  a  govern¬ 
ment.  Is  it  asking  too  much  that  the  influ¬ 
ential  men  of  this  city  should  write  to  their 
member  of  Congress  and  tell  him  that  you 
are  ashamed  that  it  should  he  longer  refused?  ' 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  each  member  of 
the  congregation  pray  that  before  twelve  ! 
i  mouths  more  have  rolled  around  we  may 
have  a  missionary  and  a  ’  school  for  every  j 
tribe?  ’  j 

!  Rev.  Davis  now  came  forward  and  said:  ! 
*‘It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  next 
introduce  one  who  is  a  real  missionary,  j 
■who  was  born  in  a  mission  field,  whose  father 
and  grandfather  were  missionaries.”  Miss 
Robertson,  of  Indian  Territory,  to  whom  he 
alluded,  then  addressed  the  audience.  She 
said:  “I  wish  you  could  know  the  Indians 
among  whom  I  have  labored  as  I  do,  and  yet, 
to  know  is  sorrow  ever  afterward.  A  short 
time  since  I  started  for  the  home  of  one  of 
the  former  pupils  of  our  schools  who  had 
grown  to  manhood  and  entered  the  ministry. 
On  the  way  and  in  our  course  we  came  to  the 
Arkansas  River.  It  was  frozen  over,  so  much 
EO  that 

A  COAT  COULD  NOT  BK  USED, 
and  yet  not  strong  euo'ugh  to  allow  us  to 
drive  over.  J  ust  there  we  met  a  girl,  who  : 
cnce  attended  our  school.  Her  mother  lay 
dying  at  her  homo  on  the  other  shore.  1 
Prompted  by  the  love  she  bore  her  mother, 
she  crept  upon  her  hands  and  knees  across 
the  ice  on  which  a  Yuan  would  not  have  ven¬ 
tured.  She  reached  her  home  and  sat  by  the 
bedside  of  her  dying  mother.  That  girl  has 
since  married  a  man  whose  desperate  charac¬ 
ter  caused  him  to  be  feared  by  not  only  the 
Indians,  but  even  white  men  as  well. 
Many  wondered  at  the  girl’s  strange 
conduct,  blit  her  influence  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent.  The  desperate  man  became  peace¬ 
able  and  industrious,  took  an  interest  in  the 
church,  and  at  last  became  a  Presbyterian  as 
did  his  brothers  who  had  been  evil  men.  We 
have  much  to  contend  with.  Our  territory  is 
jm  asylum  for  criminals  and  refugees  from 
justice.  These  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  drag  down  the  Indian  girls.  These 
people 

ABE  DESPISED  AND  KEJECTKD. 

They  beg  to  bo  taught,  they  have  hearts  as 
true,  minds  as  pure,  and  are  as  susceptible  j 

to  the  truth  as  are  their  white  brethren, 
j  Some  Bay  they  must  die.  I  f=av 
if  they  must  die  I  would  rather 
return  and  die  with  them  than 
to  remain  with  a  peole  who  will  let  them  dies 
without  the  gospel.  For  the  sake  of  you  r 
children  let  the  national  disgrace  be  wiped 
out.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  of  New  York,  secretary 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  was  next 
introduced,  and  delivered  a  brief  but  stirring 
address  upon  the  growing  necessity  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  and  the  reasons  upon  which  he  1 
bases  his  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  which 
are  the  gospel,  the  ministry,  the  influence  j 
and  power  of  the  Christian  life,  the  power 
for  good  in  the  spirit  of  union  which  per¬ 
vades  the  churches,  and  tbe  saving  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Rev.  D.  Pomeroy  delivered 
the  closing  prayer,  and  the  service  ended. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  21,  1884. 


\  Sevvabd's  Alaska  purchase  has  been  ne-  j 
glected  to  a  shameful  degree  by  the  Gov-  j 
ernuient  which  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  political  well  being  aud  social  order  of  | 
its  people.  Bills  providing  an  efficient  form  i 
of  government  for  the  territory  have  been  1 
introduced  into  successive  congresses  and 
failed,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Phelps,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  at  the  present  session,  will  share  the 
same  fate.  It  declares  that  Alaska  shall 
constitute  a  civil  and  judicial  district,  and 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  governor 
for  the  territory,  a  district  judge, 
district  attorney,  marshal,  clerk  of  the 
court  and  four  United  States  commissioners, 
i  to  serve  four  years,  and  to  them  are  en- 
l  trusted  the  government  of  the  territory, 
and  to  enforce  therein  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  Oregon, 
which  by  the  bill  are  extended  to  Alaska  as 
far  as  they  are  applicable.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  legislature,  nor  is  there  any 
need  of  one,  with  its  present  population. 
There  is  another  bill  introduced  in  both 

Sena  te  and  House  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  that  province,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  having  the  children  of  Alaska 
“instructed  in  the  English  language,  the 
common  branches  of  English  education,  the 
principles  of  republican  government,  and 
such  industrial  pursuits  as  may  seem  best 
adapted  to  their  circumstances.”  It  is 
quite  time  we  wore  looking  a  little  after 
our  Arctic  possessions  and  people,  and  we 
hope  that  sometime  in  this  long  session 
Congress  will  find  a  sufficient  interval  of 
I  leisure  to  consider  and  pass  these  bills. 


According  to  German  reports,  Russia  is 
projecting  a  worthy  pendant  to  tho  North  Am- 
oncau  Pacific  railways,  namely,  a  Ural  Pacific 
Railroad,  connected  with  the  European  railway 
network  at  Jekaterinenburg,  thence  via  Tobolsk, 
Jemseisk,  Irkutsk  and  Nicolajetf  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean, with  branch  roads  from  Irkutsk  to  Kiaclita, 
and  from  As  track  an  to  Herat  and  Bokhara.  The 
length  of  the  road  is  estimated  at  12,00(1  kilometres, 
its  probable  cost  at  a  milliard  of  roubles  and  tho 
time  for  building  it  at  twenty  years.  In  tho  con¬ 
struction,  the  disposable  portions  of  the  Russian 
army  ars  to  assist  tho  workmen.  The  line,  when 
finished,  will  give  substantial  shape  to  the  pro¬ 
jected  road  of  the  American  ex-General  Ihren, 
through  Alaska  and  via  Behring’s  Straits  to 
Siberia. 

'  »  OUw  *.  -w  . 

- - - -©-  ♦  - - - - 

The  Alaska  .Fiidgeshlp. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  14.— Ihe  Alta 
states  that  the  Alaska  Judgeship  will 
in  all  probability  be  offered  to  Ward 
McAllister  a  nephew  ofHall  McAllister. 

j  of  this  city. 

r>.„.  .  ;  _ 

^Lancaster  JntdKgmccr. 

_  MONi-A?  evening,  jan^biT^," 


Tile  Needs  of  Alaska. 

The  representations  of  Rev.  Dr.  Shel-  j 
don  Jackson  concerning  the  people  and  I 
resources  of  our  Alaskan  territory  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  popular  consid-  j 
oration  and  should  meet  with  attention  I 
from  Congress.  What  he  reports  he  has  I 

learned  from  personal  observation,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Pfesbyterian  mi3 
sions  in  that  region,  and  it  gains  force 
not  only  from  his  experience  in  this  kind 
of  work,  but  from  his  good  judgment 
and  high  character. 

The  popular  estimate  of  Secretary 
Seward’s  purchase  of  this  territory  from 
Russia  has  been  that  it  was  seven  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  good  money  thrown  away 
upon  a  profitless  acquisition  of  remote 
ice  lands,  for  purposes  of  national 
buncombe  or  of  private  speculation.  To 
be  informed  to  the  contrary  is  as  sur 
prising  as  it  is  satisfactory.  That  the 
domain  of  Alaska  is  one  sixth  in 
area  of  our  entire  possessions  is  not 
so  important,  as  that  the  climate 
of  such  of  this  territory  as  is  now  open 
to  settlement,  is  as  agreeable  as  that  of 
Minnesota  in  summer,  and  no  more 
rigorous  than  that  of  Kentucky  in  win 
ter.  That  it  is  not  so  remote  as  to  be 
unworthj  of  attention  nor  impossible  of 
regulation  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  in 
a  weeks  journey  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
it  may  be  reached  by  steamer.  Its  barren 
ness  of  resources  is  contradicted  by  the 
showing  that  $300,000  of  gold  taken 
from  Alaskan  mines  was  sent  to  San 
Francisco  last  year  ;  that  the  spruce 
and  cedar  forests,  as  yet  almost  un¬ 
touched,  are  available  for  the  shipbuild¬ 
ers  of  Maine  ;  that  in  oil,  and  coal, 


and  iron  the  deposits  rival  those 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  salmon  fisheries 
will  supply  the  world’s  markets  ;  while 
the  assumed  unprofitableness  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  disproved  by  the  statement  that 
the  royalties  paid  to  the  government  by 
the  seal  fisheries  alone  have  amounted  to 
more  than  an  annual  interest  of  four  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  money. 

That  the  native  people  with  these  re¬ 
sources  around  them  are  not  unworthy 
the  exertion  of  civilizing  and  Christian¬ 
izing  influences  among  them  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  high  degree  of  social  de¬ 
velopment  attained  by  the  Aleuts  under 
Russian  agencies  From  semi-barbarism 
they  have  advanced  to  civilization  and 
Christianity.  Under  the  terms 
of  our  purchase  the  government  was 
bound  to  secure  to  these  people  some 
form  of  civil  organization.  As  yet  they 
hold  allegiance  only  to  the  Czar,  not  as  j 
their  civil  head  hut  as  the  supreme  power 
of  their  Greek  church.  The  United 
States  government  has  given  them 
neither  governor,  courts,  legislature  nor 
education.  There  are  not  only  no  land 
titles,  nor  regulations  of  inheritance, 
but  no  law  of  personal  property  except 
that  of  night  ;  and  natives  as  well  as 
settlers  in  any  part  of  our  dominion  cer 
tainly  have  a  right  to  something  better 
than  this  condition  of  lawlessness. 

If  what  is  reported  of  Alaska  be  true, 
and  the  authority  is  most  credible,  a 
very  small  portion  of  tho  sums  voted  by 
Congress  to  fruitless  polar  expeditions 
would  open  our  extreme  northwestern 
territory  to  a  prolific  development  of 
great  moral  and  material  results.  The 
voluntary  work  of  religious  missions 
there  has  been  so  signally  crowned  with 
success  that  it  well  deserves  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  supplementary  aid  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 


T  ~  -TT  -  - n- - L 


J.  M.  W.  GEIST,  Editor, 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FkB.  4,  1884.  j 

!  TRUTH  about"  ALASKA^^S 

'  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  United  ! 
j  States  became  the  owner  of  Alaska,  by  ' 
j  purchase  from  the  Russian  Government,  | 

!  the  price  paid  having  been  $7,200,000.  Eut 
|  long  as  this  vast  territory  has  been  in  our  ( 

!  possession,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  hardiy  , 
more  than  one  man  in  a  hundred  has  ac-  i 
curate  views  concerning  it.  That  it  is  of 
vast  area  everybody  knows,  but  there  pub-  > 
lie  information  commonly  ends.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  people  w’  bout 


means  of  securing  accurate  information 
readily  accept  everything  told  them  con¬ 
cerning  the  country  unquestioned.  The 
Government  has  hardly  done  its  full  duty 
by  the  newly-acquired  province.  With  the 
exception  of  sending  out  a  government  1 
agent  in  1874,  establishing  a  custom  house 
and  a  signal  station,  little  has  been  done. 
The  boon  of  a  Territorial  government  has 
not  even  been  accorded  the  country. 
Latterly  considerable  attention  has  once 
more  been  drawn  to  this  region  and  several 
weeks  ago  our  own  citizens  were  treated  to 
rather  a  glowing  account  of  its  importance. 
They  were  told  it  was  as  large  as  half  a  dozen 
ordinary  sized  States  ;  so  it  is.  They  were 
told  it  has  one  of  the  highest  mountains  on  j 
the  continent ;  so  it  has.  They  were  in¬ 
formed  it  is  a  great  volcanic  region  num¬ 
bering  G9  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity  ; 
this  is  no  doubt  correct.  They  were  told 
its  glaciers  were  a  hundred  times  larger 
than  those  of  the  Alps  ;  this  may  be  so,  but 
there  is  room  to  doubt  it.  It  was  said  it 
has  plenty  of  springs  ;  so  it  has.  It  was 
said  it  has  the  greatest  river  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  may  have,  but  we  don’t  believe 
it.  Its  mineral  wealth,  coal,  iron  and  gold, 
are  said  to  be  great.  How  great  we  are 
not  told.  Its  lumber  resources  are  pro¬ 
nounced  to  bo  very  large.  In  shmt,  if  we 
do  not  mistake  the  lecturer’s  intention,  it 
was  to  impress  his  hearers  that  Alaska  was 
a  country  of  boundless  resources  of  all 
kinds.  They  were  not  told  there  was 
another  side  to  the  story,  and  one  which 
common  fairness  required  should  also  be 
presented  to  the  public.  We  propose  to 
do  what  the  person  who  gave  us  such  in¬ 
teresting  details  neglected  to  do. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  we  published 
several  letters  in  this  paper  written  by  one 
of  the  o facers  from  the  Cape  Smythe  Signal 
Station,  which  throw  considerable  reliable 
information  on  this  question.  From  those 
letters  we  learn  that  when  the  party  landed 
on  September  10,  the  ocean  spray  froze  as 
it  struck  them.  On  November  16  the  sea 
along  the  coast  was  frozen  miles  outward 
from  the  shore.  On  November  15  the 
sun  was  seen  for  the  last  time  ;  it  remained 
invisible  until  the  15  th  of  May  following. 
The  temperature  in  the  observatory  was 
frequently  45  and  50  degrees  below  zero. 
A  snow  tunnel  was  built  from  the  dwelling 
to  the  observatory,  it  having  been  found 
impossible  to  resist  the  100  miles  per  hour 
storms  that  were  blowing.  The  snow  tun¬ 
nel  was  in  use  five  months  and  ten  days. 

'  On  June  13  it  was  warm  enough  to  plant 
radish  and  lettuce  seed,  and  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  also  came  in  clouds.  The  ice  broke 
up  much  earlier  than  usual  and  by  the  last 
week  of  July  little  was  to  be  seen.  How 
does  that  strike  the  average  farmer  or  any 
other  man,  who  is  looking  about  him  in 
order  to  better  his  situation. 


Of  course,  in  a  country  reaching  through 
so  many  degrees  of  latitude  many  varieties 
!  of  climate  are  found.  All  may  not  he  as 
I  depicted  by  our  own  observer,  but  the 
Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  1874  tells  a  tale  not  materially  different. 
He  says  the  Russians  “fully  tested  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate  at  the  ’ 
military  posts,  and  at  many  of  them  gave  | 
hogs  and  cattle  a  trial.”  Yet,  after  these  | 
i  long  and  patient  trials,  they  were  obliged 
to  sand  a  colony  to  California  to  grow 
their  supplies.  In  the  most  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  territory,  the  most  favorable 
for  settlement  and  agriculture,  Mr.  Elliott 
says,  after  describing  the  rugged  and  unin¬ 
viting  coast  line,  covered  with  a  dense 
jungle  of  spruce  and  fir,  so  heavily  charged 
with  resin  that  they  are  comparatively  j 
valueless,  that  beyond  the  coast  range  of 
mountains,  “the  valleys  widen  out  and 
contain  large  tracts  of  excellent  ground 
for  cultivation,  with  the  significant  objec¬ 
tion,  however,  of  beiDg  subject  to  frosts  so 
late  as  June  10  and  so  early  as  August 
'  20.  This,  of  course,  excludes  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  utility  ;  and  although 
grass  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  valleys, 
yet  cattle  cannot  run  out  in  the  winters, 
which  are  here  bitterly  cold.  Here,  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  great  Pacific, 
winter  is  never  anything  else  but  wet  and 
chilly.  Day  after  day  there  are  high  winds 
and  drizzling  rains,  with  breaks  in  the 
leaden  sky  showing  gleams  of  clear  blue 
and  sunlight;  and  here  the  agriculturist 
or  gardener  has  like  cause  for  discourag- 
ment,  for  nothing  will  ripen  ;  whatever  ho 
plants  grows  and  enters  on  its  stages  of 
decay  without  perfecting.  It  must,  more¬ 
over,  be  remarked  that  there  is  but  very 
little  laud  fit  even  for  this  unsatisfactory 
and  most  unprofitable  agriculture.  There 
is  not  one  acre  of  such  tillable  laud  to  every 
ten  thousand  of  the  objectionable  character 
throughout  the  larger  portion  of  this 
area,  and  certainly  not  more  than  one 
acre  to  a  thousand  in  the  best  regions. 
Grass  grows,  it  is  true,  but  its  presence 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  aud 
even  if  it  did  grow  in  large  amounts 
the  curing  of  hay  is  simply  impracticable.” 
All  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  in  the  most 
favorable  district  in  Alaska.  What  tho 
|  case  must  be  a  thousand  miles  further 
north  must  he  left  to  the  imagination  of 
|  our  readers.  We  might  multiply  our  ex¬ 
tracts  indefinitely,  aud  all  of  the  same 
tenor  or  worse.  In  summing  up  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agent  remarks  :  “It  would 
seem  undeniable  that,  owing  to  the  un¬ 
favorable  climatic  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  the 
gloomy  fogs  and  dampness  of  the  former, 
and  the  intense,  protracted  severity  of  the 
winters,  characteristic  of  tho  latter,  unfit 
the  Territory  for  the  proper  support  of  any 
considerable  civilization.  Gan  a  country 
be  permanently  and  prosperously  settled  ! 


that  will  not  in  its  whole  extent  allow  the 
successful  growth  and  ripening  of  a  single 
crop  of  corn,  wheat  or  potatoes,  and  where 
the  most  needful  of  domestic  animals  can¬ 
not  be  kept  by  poor  people.”  In  short, 
neither  the  immense  glaciers,  the  long 
rivers  nor  the  highest  mountains  in  North  j 
America  can  be  eaten  nor  made  available  ! 
in  any  other  way.  A  few  men  may  go 
thero  to  fish,  hunt  gold  or  cut  lumber,  but 
they  will  take  all  their  supplies  along  and 
when  they  come  away  they  will  leave  the 
country  as  desolate  as  it  is  now. 
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The  Value  of  Alaska. 

[San  Francisco  Chronicle.] 

Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  is  authority 
for  the  ruthless  and  sweeping  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Alaska  as  “the  most  worthless 
territorial  acquisition  any  government 
was  ever  afflicted  with.”  It  is  certain  to 
those  who  know  much  about  Alaska  that 
it  is  not  nearly  the  “worthless  territorial 
acquisition”  that  he  brands  it.  In  the 
first  place,  Alaska  is  very  large — larger 
than  all  that  territory  which  f  orty  years 
ago  was  known  as  the  “Great  American 
Desert,”  whereof  the  State  of  Kansas  is  a 
part,  and  forty  years  ago  not  esteemed 
more  highly  than  the  Senator  now  holds 
Alaska.  In  the  second  place,  Alaska  has 
very  valuable  fisheries  of  salmon,  cod, 
halibut,  and  king  salmon,  as  yet  but  little- 
developed,  but  enough  to  indicate  that  in 
a  few  years,  with  a  suitable  government 
for  that  Territory,  they  will  be  worth  as 
much  as  those  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia,  both  for  food  supply  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  mercantile  marine  on  the 
American  coast  of  the  Pacific.  In  the 
third  place,  Alaska  is  covered  in  many 
parts  with  the  best  forests  in  the  world. 

Alaska  has  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal,  not  much  developed  as  yet,  but 
enough  to  encourage  the  hope  that  after 
the  gold  mines  south  of  them  in  our 
country  shall  be  exhausted,  Alaska  will 
become  one  of  the  greatest  producers  of 
this  metal  in  the  world. 

Its  climate  is  on  the  coast  less  rigorous 
than  that  of  Newfoundland,  or  Sweden,, 
or  Norway,  or  the  Baltic  coast  of  Russia. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
wheat  can  be  made  a  profitable  crop  in 
parts  of  the  Yuk^n  valley.  And  the  ce¬ 
dars  of  Alaska  are  better  and  infinitely 
j  more  inexhaustible  than  the  famed  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  Such  a  country,  covering 
as  it  does  an  area  of  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  square  miles,  having  a  long  coast 
line,  good  harbors, many  habitable  islands, 
mines  of  the  precious  and  useful  metals, 
for  'sts  without  end,  fisheries  and  great 
rivers,  albeit  its  depths  are  as  yet  unex¬ 
plored,  is  not  to  be  condemned  out  of 
hand  as  the  Kansas  Senator  condemns  it. 
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ONCE  MORE  IN  ALASKA. 

Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska,  Jan.  10,  1881. 

Dear  Dr.  Field  :  It  seems  strange  to  talk  of 
coming  home  to  Alaska.  The  contrast  between 
the  splendid  cities  of  the  East  and  our  ugly, 
shapeless,  colorless  little  town,  was  very  great, 
when,  in  the  early  gray  dawn  of  Dec.  16th  we 
drew  up  to  the  wharf  at  Fort  Wrangel.  The 
view  from  Wrangel  westward  has  always  been 
admired — a  wide  expanse  of  water,  then  a  little 
gem  of  an  island  in  relief  against  a  larger  one, 
two  or  three  miles  further  away.  The  Elephant 
Point,  as  we  have  named  it— a  point  scanned 
very  often  and  very  eagerly  at  steamer  time — 
lies  to  the  left  several  miles.  Its  name  was 
built  upon  its  resemblance  to  the  back,  head, 
and  trunk  of  a  couching  elephant.  The  snow- 
covered  island  mountains  beyond  are  the  back¬ 
ground,  varied  in  form,  distance,  and  color. 

But  all  was  gray  and  cold  when  we  arrived. 
Our  reception,  however,  from  missionaries — 
whites  and  natives — was  not  cold,  and  we  can 
truthfully  say  we  are  glad  to  be  home  again. 
When  the  Idaho  steamed  southward  again,  we 
saw  her  go  without  a  sigh  of  regret.  But  the- 
warmth  of  our  reception  in  the  East,  the  kind¬ 
ly  interest  shown  everywhere  in  our  country 
and  in  our  plans,  the  generous  gifts  to  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  our  Alaska  mission  work, 
the  many  friendships  formed,  the  continual 
pleasure  of  our  busy,  laborious  trip ;  all  these 
form  a  thousand  golden  chains  to  bind  us  to 
the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  East  as  we  were 
never  hound  before. 

But  our  special  work  in  Wrangel  has  been 
much  strengthened  by  our  trip.  The  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  our  interest  is  just  now  specially 
centered— The  Tlinkit  Boys’  Training  Acad¬ 
emy — has  been  set  fairly  on  its  feet,  the  Mc¬ 
Farland  House  for  Girls  strengthened,  and  the 
other  Alaska  missions  helped.  The  country  is 
awaking  to  the  value  of  Alaska’s  resources, 
and  the  Church  to  the  needs  of  its  natives. 

The  Boys’  Training  School  was  born  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  Girls’  Home  was  already  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  manifold  temptations  of  the  town, 
the  necessity  the  boys  were  under  of  working 
for  parents  who  did  not  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  education,  the  need  of  instructing  the 
natives  in  the  trades  that  will  be  most  useful 
in  this  country,  the  fact  that  we  had  no  civilized 
husbands  for  our  educated  and  enlightened 
girls,  the  impossibility  of  fully  civilizing  the 
boys  so  long  as  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
influences  of  heathen  homes,  the  eagerness  of 
the  boys  themselves  for  education  in  hand, 
head,  and  heart,  the  richness  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  resources  of  fish,  game,  lumber,  furs. 


vegetables,  etc.,  giving  promise  of  future  self- 
support— these  and  other  considerations  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  make  a  beginning.  The  Board 
were  unable  to  take  up  the  work.  Mrs.  Young 
commenced  with  one  boy  to  be  educated  foi 
the  ministry.  The  work  grew  as  friends  be¬ 
came  interested  and  furnished  aid. 

We  return  with  the  promised  support  ol 
some  twenty-five  boys  at  sixty  dollars  each 
per  year,  with  machine  and  tools  for  making 

j  sash,  doors,  and-  furniture,  tools  for  carpenter 
j  and  shoemaker  shops,  a  printing-press,  a  pho¬ 
tographing  outfit,  four  guns  and  some  fishing 
tackle  to  procure  the  supply  of  animal  food  for 
both  institutions,  axes  and  saws  for  the  wood 
supply,  money  to  buy  a  farm  and  partly  stock 
it,  and  with  part  of  the  money  necessary  to 
purchase  a  saw-mill.  Miss  Annie  Chisholm  re¬ 
turned  with  us  as  housekeeper  for  the  Train¬ 
ing  Academy,  and  Miss  Lyde  L.  McAvoy  is 
(soon  to  arrive  as  Mrs.  Young’s  assistant  in  the 
same  institution.  Some  supplies  of  clothing, 
bedding,  and  medicine  have  arrived,  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  promised. 

The  Home  for  Girls,  burned  last  February, 
will  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  Spring  opens. 
The  Boys’  Academy  will  go  up  next.  The  saw¬ 
mill  must  precede  both,  as  the  cheapest  and 
best  way  to  furnish  the  lumber  for  them.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  money  necessary  to  put 
up  such  a  saw-mill  as  we  need  is  on  hand  as 
yet.  We  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  rest 
will  come.  The  erection  of  both  institutions, 
the  building  by  the  Indians  of  a  new  town  of 
white  man’s  houses,  the  success  of  our  shops — 

(  all  these  depend  upon  the  saw-mill.  It  is  the 
most  economical  way  of  putting  up  the  build¬ 
ings,  to  erect  the  mill  first,  and  have  the  boys 
saw  the  lumber. 

Mrs.  Young  has  enrolled  thirty  boys,  and 
others  are  applying.  The  buildings  of  the  Fort 
afford  temporary  quarters  for  both  institu¬ 
tions,  but  are  inadequate.  We  are  now  able  to 
go  forward  in  our  work  of  civilizing  the  Alas¬ 
kans  with  brighter  prospects  of  success  than 
ever  before.  Our  hearts  are  full  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  so  generously  given  their 
aid.  May  God  reward  them. 

S.  Hall  Young. 

- - - 


ALASKAN  PYROTECHNICS. 

By  Rev..  S..  Hall  Young. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  In  compliance  with  requests, 

I  send  to  The  Evangelist  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
markable  aurora  witnessed  here  on  the  night 
of  Oct.  9,  1882.  I  frequently  made  use  of  it  by 
way  of  illustration  during  my  recent  trip  to  , 
the  East,  but  have  never  before  committed  it 
to  writing. 

Here  in  Alaska  our  luxuries  must  be  of  the , 
eye  and  soul,  rather  than  of  the  mouth  or 
body;  and  God  has  given  us  rich  compensa-. 
tions  for  what  we  miss  of  former  comforts.. 
Our  greatest  deprivation  is  the  loss  of  educated , 
and  refined  Christian  companionship.  The 


sore  want  of  this  is  met  only  by  the  grand  elo¬ 
quence  of  mountain  and  glacier,  the  capri¬ 
cious,  vo-ieeful  moods  of  sea  and  stream  and 
cloud,  the  whispered  confidences  of  forest  and  . 
island,  of  wind  and  wave,  and  the  lessons,  new 
every  day  and  increasingly  beautiful,  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sky. 

The  displays  of  the  Northern  Light,  bright¬ 
est  in  our  long  Winter  nights,  have  been 
among  the  most  satisfying  of  Nature’s  com- 
munings.  Generally,  however,  these  displays 
have  been  of  brief  duration,  seldom  lasting 
more  than  an  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  a  low,  dim  shadow  and  a  glow 
of  white  light  from  behind  it,  with  faint 
streamers  extending  a  few  degrees  towards 
the  zenith.  But  on  the  night  mentioned,  the 
aurora  lasted  all  night,  and  far  exceeded  in 
magnificence  any  other  I  have  ever  seen. 

Almost  before  the  sunset  glow  had  faded 
from  the  western  sky,  a  black  shadow  of  re¬ 
markable  depth,  length,  and  density  appeared, 
spanning  the  northern  horizon.  So  dark  was 
it  that  we  thought  it  a  thick  mass  of  cloud,  un¬ 
til  we  saw  the  stars  shining  through  it  with 
undiminished  lustre.  It  silently  grew  until  I 
the  pitchy  shade  extended  far  east  and  west,  , 
and  towered  high  into  heaven.  Presently  a  ! 
faint  glow  of  white  light  appeared  above  it. 
This  increased  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and 
the  huge  segment  of  gloom  slept  as  if  it  wel¬ 
comed  the  light. 

But  the  peace  was  soon  disturbed.  The  light 
began  to  sqnd  up  streamers.  Flashes,  at  first 
of  brilliant  white  light,  then  gathering  color, 
red  in  the  east  and  violet  in  the  west,  increas¬ 
ing  in  brightness  every  second,  appeared  be¬ 
hind  the  penumbra,  and  even  shone  through 
the  upper  edge  of  the  dark  segment.  Then 
the  darkness  awoke  to  its  danger  and  gather¬ 
ed  its  forces  to  combat  the  light.  From  the  [ 
east  a  black  billow,  several  degrees  in  height,  ! 
jagged  and  curling  over  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  [ 
swept  slowly  and  majestically  to  the  west,  with 
short  menacing  starts  and  motions,  as  if  it 
would  swallow  up  its  enemy,  the  light.  Then 
a  return  wave,  higher,  more  rugged,  more  rap¬ 
id  and  fierce  in  its  motion,  rushed  from  west  to 
east.  Then  two  surges  from  opposite  ends  of 
the  penumbra  dashed  against  and  through 
each  other,  little  fragments  rising  like  spray 
into  the  brightness.  Soon  there  was  a  start¬ 
ling  conflict  on  this  northern  battle-field,  as 
these  great  rugged  billows,  solid  in  appearance 
as  phalanxes  of  charging  soldiers,  and  as  vio¬ 
lent  and  furious,  rushed  across  the  horizon, 
passing  and  repassing  each  other  in  their  ef¬ 
fort  to  annihilate  the  rising  glory  of  the  aurora. 
A  curious  hollowing  out  of  the  penumbra  in  i 
front  of  each  wave,  and  a  whirling  motion  be-  j 
hind  it,  gave  the  appearance  of  the  earth  sink¬ 
ing  beneath  the  squadron’s  heavy  tread  and 
the  dust  rising  thickly  in  its  rear.  It  was  a 
marvellous  display,  in  shadow  pantomime,  of 
angry  and  malignant  power. 

But  the  fiercer  these  assaults,  the  brighter 
grew  the  glory.  Brilliant  flashes  began  to  ap- 


pear  in  one  part  and  then  another  of  the  coro¬ 
na  ;  then  a  broad  blaze  would  flare  up  into  the 
sky  from  its  whole  extent.  The  streamers  grew  j 
in  height  and  brightness,  flashing  rapidly  and  r 
changing  position  every  moment.  A  rose-red  j 
glow  filled  all  the  northeast.  Other  colors  ap¬ 
peared  in  different  parts  of  the  arc.  Great 
waves  of  light  rushed  from  one  end  to  the  oth¬ 
er.  The  commotion  became  more  and  more  | 
violent,  the  flashes  more  dazzling,  and  so  sud¬ 
den  that  they  resembled  discharges  from  can-  - 
non.  The  most  remarkable  were  those  that 
beginning  at  the  extreme  northwest,  would 
sweep  in  a  second  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  corona,  rising  clear  to  the  zenith  in  a  broad 
flare,  and  throwing  off  bright  coruscations  on 
their  way.  So  dazzling  were  some  of  these 
bursts  of  light  that  we  would  involuntarily 
dodge  and  shrink  as  if  the  heavens  were  hurl¬ 
ing  thunderbolts  at  us ;  and  we  could  easily  | 
imagine  that  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  celestial  j 
artillery,  as  the  light  fought  against  the  dark-  j 
ness.  It  was  Milton’s  Battle  in  Heaven  over 
again  ;  swords  and  spears  and  chariots  of  fire,  1 
striking,  flying,  driving  furiously;  hills  and 
mountains  hurled  across  the  field,  and  mighty 
engines  belching  forth  their  flame. 


It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  re¬ 
member  clearly,  all  the  shifting  phases  and 
changing  colors  of  the  aurora  during  the  hour 
in  which  this  conflict  was  waged.  Gradually 
the  light  got  the  mastery,  the  waves  of  dark¬ 
ness  grew  smaller  and  their  motion  less  vio¬ 
lent,  until  at  last  the  penumbra  gave  up  the 
struggle  and  slept  again,  shrunk  to  half  its 
former  size,  and  the  conquering  brightness 
suffused  and  almost  annihilated  its  enemy. 
The  corona  became  quiet  also,  and  of  a  pearly 
whiteness  next  to  the  shadow,  but  sTill  flashed 
and  shifted  higher  up;  the  streamers  grew 
larger,  and  some  of  them  rounded  in  appear¬ 
ance  like  great  horns  of  light. 

Our  interest  was  centered  in  these  streamers 
so  boldly  scaling  the  heights  of  heaven,  until 
attention  was  attracted  anew  by  a  change  in 


the  lower  body  of  the  light.  Almost  before  we 
looked  the  pearly  whiteness  had  become  over¬ 
spread  with  soft  colors,  and  that  most  rare  and  ( 
"beautiful  phenomenon,  an  auroral  bow,  burst 
upon  our  delighted  vision.  Whether  due  to 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  I  know  not; 
but  the  rainbow  colors  were  all  there,  lumi¬ 
nous  with  a  soft  and  delicate  brilliancy, 
was  a  broad  banner  of  triumph,  an  arch  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones  supporting  the  starry  firmament. 


The  streamers  soon  began  to  reflect  the  col¬ 
ors  of  the  bow,  and  to  show  also  intermediate 
tints.  The  arc  of  light  lengthened.  In  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  then  in  the  south  also,, 
we  saw  thin  rays  arise,  and  a  white  glow  i  mi¬ 
med  the  whole  horizon.  But  the  many-colored 
Streamers  of  the  north,  now  flashing  almost 
over  our  heads,  were  far  the  brightest.  Sooni 
the  most  glorious  sight  of  this  wonderful  night 
appeared.  A  ring  of  white  light,  with  a  dark, 
centre  like  the  penumbra  of  the  noithern  hori- 
zon,  encircled  the  zenith.  Flashing  streamers- 


lengthening  rapidly  radiated  to  all  points  of 
the  compass.  Then  God  began  to  paint  this, 
also  with  His  colors  of  hope,  until  we  saw  a 
crown  of  glory  in  the  heavens,  a  perfect  circle 
with  all  the  rainbow  colors  in  regular  order 
and  wonderful  perfection  and  beauty — a.  splen¬ 
did  centrepiece  for  the  great  rotunda  of  the  sky* 

The  flashing  ceased.  The  still  glory  of  the 
night  grew  almost  oppressive  in  its  beauty, 
and  filled  our  souls  with  solemn  gladness*  It 
needed  little  imagination  to  see  the  priceless  j 
foundation  stones  of  the  Holy  City  in.  the  north¬ 
ern  bow,  the  attendant  angels  in  the  earnest 
stars,  and  in  the  central  circle  the  jewelled 
court  around  the  throne  of  the  invisible  Jeho¬ 
vah. 

Who  could  sleep  on  such  a  night  as  that  ? 
When  the  colors  of  the  bow  and  the  ring  faded, 
other  phases  of  the  aurora  demanded  our  eon- , 
tinued  attention,  and  we  looked  and  wondered 
and  praised,  until  a  beautiful  sunrise  closed 
the  splendid  exhibition. 

Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska,  Feb.  18,  1884. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  SENATE  ON  ALASKA.  j 

BY  REV.  JOHN  CHESTER,  D.D. 

Questions  sometimes  mingle  with  the  discussions  in 
Congress  which  have  relations  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  the  State.  Such  was  the  debate  in 
the  Senate,  last  week,  on  providing  a  civil  government 
for  Alaska.  The  committee  appointed  by  our  last 
General  Assembly,  to  present  its  resolutions  on  this 
subject,  had  previously  waited  on  the  President  and 
materially  aided  in  impressing  our  rulers  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  speedy  action.  The  Senate  devoted  the 
larger  part  of  five  days’  sessions  to  this  subject.  One 
happy  feature  was  the  absence  of  party  spirit  or  sec¬ 
tional  feeling.  All  seemed  to  realize  that  the  time 
had  come  for  legislation  in  behalf  of  this  long  neglected 
ward  of  the  nation.  The  only  question  being  how  best 
to  redress  her  wrongs  and  grant  her  rights. 

A  singular  ignorance  concerning  this  part  of  our 
country  was  developed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  debate, 
and  our  legislators  evidently  came  out  of  it  with  some 
valuable  acquisitions  in  their  knowledge  of  history  and 
geography.  It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  in 
our  treaty  with  Russia,  sixteen  years  ago,  the  United 


enough  to  secure  protection  to  life  and  property,  and 
banish  that  reign  of  lawlessness  which  has  existed  for 
the  past  sixteen  years.  The  Territory  will  have  an 

executive  head,  also  a  judicial  officer  with  four  subor¬ 
dinate  judicial  officers,  in  the  form  of  United  States 
Court  Commissioners.  The  whole  measure  is  evidently 
tentative,  but  affords  opportunity  to  test  the  question 
whether  Alaska  can  develop  a  good  citizenship  and  re¬ 
munerative  commerce. 

Another  important  feature  is  “  the  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  education  of  children  of  school-age  in 
Alaska,  without  reference  to  race.’’  The  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  places  the 
oversight  of  these  schools  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  but  as  finally  passed  this  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Practically  this  may  amount 
to  the  same,  since  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  a  branch 


States  bound  itself  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  ’  ■ 

the  oenefits  of  our  institutions.  Yet  President  Arthur 
m  his  message  to  Congress,  December  4,  1883,  had  to 
say,  “I  trust  that  Congress  will  not  fail,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent^  session,  to  put  Alaska  under  the  protection  of 
law.  How  little  attention  it  had  received  was  evident 
from  the  remarks  during  the  debate.  One  of  the 
Senators  frankly  said,  “It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  are  legislating  about  a  people  in  regard  to  whom 
we  know  very  little.”  Another  remarked,  “  I  regard 
Alaska  as  the  most  worthless  territorial  acquisition 
with  which  any  government  was  afflicted.”  I  suppose  ! 
that  if  there  are  twenty-five  children  of  school-age  at  j 
this  time  of  European  descent,  it  would  be  surprising 
to  the  enumerator  of  the  census.”  Other  remarks 
about  “its  gloomy  and  inhospitable  shores,  its  lack  of 
precious  metals,  were  freely  made.  According  to  the 
picture  then  drawn,  Alaska  was  a  sort  of  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  a  Russian  Siberia  and  an  African  Sahara. 

But  as  the  discussion  progressed  it  was  conclusively 
shown  that  it  had  a  population  of  30,000;  that  its 
mineral  resources  were  abundant;  its  timber,  fish  and 
fur-trade  so  remunerative  that  capitalists  were  eager 
to  invest  therein,  if  legislation  was  perfected  to  protect 
their  investments;  that  the  territory  had  yielded  a 
revenue  of  two  million  dollars;  also  from  tables  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  it  was  shown  that 
the  mean  average  temperature  at  Sitka  was  only  about 
ten  degrees  lower  than  at  Washington  City.  At  the  close 
of  the  debate  some  of  the  doubting  Thomases  frankly 
acknowledged  their  conversion  to  the  importance  and 
future  possibilities  of  Alaska. 

A  LITTLE  “OF  THE  TRUE  BLUE.” 

One  feature  was  the  introduction  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  its  last  meeting.  These  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  that  “coat  of 
many  colors”  has  now  a  stripe  of  blue  Presbyterian 
sentiment  incorporated  therein.  These  resolutions, 
however,  were  not  the  only  appeals  on  this  subject. 

President  Arthur,  in  two  of  his  messages,  urged  its  im¬ 
portance.  The  Baptists,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  , 

May,  1883,  sent  appeals,  for  action  thereon,  to  the  | 

President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Resolutions  A  Monthtv  Tn 

calling  upon  Congress  for  appropriations  for  school  \  —  - _  UIiNAL  of  16  Royai^Quarto  Pages, 

purposes  in  Alaska  were  passed  at  several  meetings  of  WASRlMT vr  un  ~ 

the  National  Education  Association;  also  at  those  of  \ _ ’  ^  >  MARCH,  1884 

the  State  Associations  of  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  > 

Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  BILL. 

The  legislation  on  Alaska  is  justly  characterized  by 
the  Senator  who  had  the  bill  in  charge  as  sui  generis. 

It  does  not  give  Alaska  a  full  territorial  organization, 
but  constitutes  it  “A  Civil  District,”  with  government 
simple  in  form,  inexpensive  in  character,  but  ample 


/ 


j  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  still,  to  outsiders, 
|  it  seems  that  a  more  specific  and  intelligent  application 
of  these  funds  could  be  made  under  the  Bureau  which 
has  made  the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  Alaska 
a  special  subject  of  study  for  years.  Incidentallv  the 
debate  brought  out  some  important  facts  as  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Aleutians  and  Innuits  for  education.  It 
seems  that  under  the  Russian  government  schools 
flourished.  One  of  the  native  boys  thus  educated 
actually  made  the  triangulation  of  the  sea-coast  and 
coasts  of  those  islands  upon  which  our  modern  surveys 
are  based ;  anotner,  by  the  force  of  his  ability,  raised 
himself  to  the  highest  position  in  the  country,  that  of 
Chief  Director  of  the  F ur  Company  and  Governor  of 
the  Colony. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  said  district  except  for  medicinal,  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  scientific  purposes.”  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  result  will  be  watched 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  religious  and  civil 
elevation  of  this  hitherto  neglected  portion  of  our 
land. 


The  Council  Fire  and  Arbitr 


ATOR. 


RLV.  SHELDON  JACKSON'S  LECTURE  ON  ALASKA 

aon  D  D  eVThS  °fnFebraar^  15th  Sheldon  Jack- 
sions  deliv  FreSbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
before  I  ?  *  °“  Alaska>  oar  parlors, 

Pal'ty  °f ^ited guests.  The  lecture 

intensely  interestLt'a^u"0,  T’T  8x15  feet’  and  wa8 

son  visited  y'reatlnS  and  highly  instructive.  Dr.  Jack- 
-  -  ,aska  ior  the  lirst  time  in  1877,  and  since 


that  time  he  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  establish-  . 
ing  missionary  posts  and  schools  in  that  far-away  and 
much-neglected  portion  of  this  country.  We  note  a 
few  of  the  more  salient  points  of  the  lecture. 

Alaska  contains  580,107  square  miles,  or  about  400,- 
000,000  acres.  From  north  to  south  it  is  1,400  miles  in 
an  air  line,  and  from  east  to  west  about  3,500.  The  ex¬ 
treme  western  point  of  Alaska,  the  Island  ol  Attn,  is 
as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  Portland,  Me.,  is  east  of 
that  city.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  San  Francisco  is  the 
central  city  of  the  Union.  Alaska  is  as  large  as  all  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  together  with  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  combined,  or  as  large  as  all  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Georgia  and 
the  Caroliuas,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  ent  ire  area  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  25,000  miles,  or  two 
and  a  half  times  more  than  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast 
lines  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
coast  of  Alaska,  if  extended  in  a  straight  line  wenik 
belt  the  globe.  Commencing  at  the  north  shore  of 
Dixon  Inlet,  in  latitude  54°  40',  the  coast  sweeps  m  a 
Ion o*  regular  curve  north  and  west  to  the  entrance  of 
Prince  William’s  Sound,  a  distance  of  550  miles;  thence 
725  miles  south  and  west  to  Unimak  Pass,  at  the  end  of 
the  Aliaska  Peninsula.  From  this  pass  the  Aleutian 
chain  of  Islands  sweeps  1,075  miles  in -a  long  curve 
almost  to  Asia,  the  dividing  line  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  being  the  meridian  of  103°  west  lon¬ 
gitude.  North  of  Unimak  Pass  the  coast  forms  a  zig¬ 
zag  line  to  Point  Barrow,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 

thence  south  of  east  to  the  boundary. 

It  contains  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world, 

«  the  Yucon,”  which  is  over  two  thousand  miles  long, 
and  navigable  for  1,500  miles.  The  principal  resources 
of  Alaska  are  furs,  coal,  gold,  fish,  and  lumber.  It  is 
the  great  fur-producing  region  of  the  world ;  its  coal 
deposits  are  immense;  gold  has  been  found  in  abundance 
in  various  places ;  its  fisheries  would  supply  the  world 
with  salmon,  cod,  and  several  other  varieties  of  choice 
fish,  and  its  vast  forests  constitute  the  great  timber  re¬ 
serve  of  this  continent.  Iron  is  also  found  m  abundance, 
sulphur  exists  in  large  quantities,  and  precious  stones, 
fossils,  ivory,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities. 

The  climate  of  Alaska  ranges  from  that  of  Kentucky 
to  Greenland.  The  southeastern  coast  has  a  nnld  climate, 
due  to  the  warm  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  while 
the  interior  and  northern  portions  have  long  cold  win¬ 
ters  and  short  hot  summers. 

The  population  of  Alaska  is  set  down  at  about  o4,.  4  , 
but  is  probably  much  larger.  There  are  about  17pi00  Es- 


kimo,  4,000  Aleuts  and  half-breeds,  and  13,000  Indians. 
The  Aleuts  occupy  the  Aleutian  Islands;  the  Eskimo, 
the  coast,  and  the  Indians,  the  interior,  as  a  rule. 

All  classes  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  schools 
established  among  them,  and  every  school  he  has  been 
able  to  found  in  that  country  has  been  crowded  with 
pupils,  who  apply  themselves  industriously  and  learn 
rapidly. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  in  Washington  this  winter  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress  giving  Alaska  a  Ter¬ 
ritorial  government  and  a  school  fund.  His  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  been  recommended  by  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Committee  of  the  House.  It  surely  will  pass. 


It  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country  that  it  has  owned  Alaska 
sixteen  years  and  that  during  that  time  Congress  has 
paid  no  attention  to  it  whatever. 


ll&M  WESTERNJEW 

(ffcATH  OF  REV.  DR  J. 


YORK. 

M.  PLATT. 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  of  the  illness  of  the  Rev. 
James  M  Platt,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Bath,  who  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  little  thinking,  however, 
that  it  was  to  prove  his  last  illness.  But  the  sad  in¬ 
telligence  has  come  that  on  Monday  morning,  April 
14th,  he  was  called  to  his  rest  and  reward.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  labors  in  Bath  in  1869.  He  was  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben,  and  since  the  con¬ 
solidation  has  served  as  one  of  the  temporary  clerks 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  many 
excellent  parts  He  was  especially  efficient  in  the 
meetings  of  deliberative  bodies  with  which  he  had 
connection.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people, 
many  of  whom  had  known  him  from  childhood,  he 
having  been  born  in  Bath  while  his  father  was  set¬ 
tled  over  the  church  which  he  afterwards  served.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
His  imposing  form  and  clear  and  penetrating  voice 
will  be  missed  by  the  members  of  the  different  church 
courts,  in  the  deliberations  of  which  he  took  an  active 
a..d  valuable  part. 

DR.'  SHELDON  JACKSON  IN  LEROY. 


After  much  asking  and  seeking  it  was  our  privilege 
to  have  Dr.  Jackson  with  us  to  deliver  two  of  his  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  addresses.  On 
the  evening  of  the  15th  in  th  church,  to  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience,  he  told  of  Alaska,  its  extent, 
resources,  climate,  populatiou,  educational  and  religious 
needs.  On  the  following  morning,  in  the  chapel  of 
Ingham  University,  to  the  young  ladies  and  a  number 
of  visitors,  he  pictured  the  degradation  and  sufferings 
anti  wrants  of  the  women  in  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Alaska.  I  am  confident  that  the  fruits  of  these  ad- 


dresses  will  appear  in  an  increase  of  interest  in  the 
work  represented,  larger  contributions  to  the  Board, 
and  possibly  some  well-equipped  teachers.  Would 
that  the  Christian  people  of  the  United  States  were  1 
alive  to  their  responsibility  and  duty  in  reference  to  ! 
the  evangelization  of  its  Western  possessions.  . _ . 

Tv.M'.  T 


DPPAPdJTTPT? 


ALASKA. 


As  Alaska  is  before  Congress  for  legislation,  and  you  might 
welcome  some  condensed  information  concerning  it,  you 
and  your  friends  are  invited  to  attend  an  address  on — 

ALASKA:  its  Extent,  Commercial  Value,  Climate, 
Population — their  Condition  and  Needs, 

By  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Missions  in  the  Territories,  at  the  following  places 
ai. d  dates: 


SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  34tli. 

11  A.  M. — Presbyterian  Church,  (  Rev.  Byron  Sunder¬ 
land,  D.  L)..)  U  street,  between  C  and  1)  N.W. 

7',  P.  M  — Tabernacle,  (Rev.  \V.  W.  Hicks,  D.  D.,)  Ninth 
street  S.  \V.,  between  B  and  Virginia  avenue. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  3<1. 

11  A.  M. — Assembly  Church,  (Rev.  George  0.  Little, 
1>.  D..)  corner  Fifth  and  I  streets  N.  W. 

7.]  P.  M. — Western  Church,  (Rev.  T  S.  Wyncoop,  D.D.,) 
II  street  X.  \V.,  near  Nineteenth. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  9th. 

1  1  A  M. — -Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  (Rev.  J.  T. 
Kelly,)  Ninth  street  N.  W.,  between  G  and  H. 

7’,  P.  M. — Memorial  Christian  Church, (Rev.  F.  D.  Power.) 
Vermont  avenue  X.  W.,  between  N  and  O. 


EXECUTIVE  DOCUMENTS  ON  ALASKA. 

Sen  Ex.  Doc.  HO,  47th  Congress,  1st  session.  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Alaska,  by  Sheldon  Jackson.  D.  I). 

Senate  Ex  Doc.71.  Captain  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.  Re¬ 
port  on  Affairs  in  Alaska. 

Senate  Report  No.  457,  47th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
Hon.  M.  C.  Butler,  from  Committee  upon  Territories. 

Report  upon  the  Customs  District,  Public  Service  and 
Resources  of  Alaska  Territory,  by  William  Gouverneur 
Morris.  Government  Printing  Office,  1879,  Washington. 

Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1882,  National  Bureau  of 
Education. 


31  &  32  Park  Row,  New  York. 


April  3,  1884. 


An  excursion  over  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  spending  a  week  in  YeUowstone 
Park,  and  by  ocean  steamer  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Alaska,  to  leave  St.  Paul  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers’  Association,  at  Madison,  July 


18th,  has  been  arranged  at  greatly  reduced 
rates.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by 
enclosing  stamp  to  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
28  Centre  street,  New  York. 


I* 
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49  Tribune  Building.  The  Press  is  for  sale  in 
New  York  at  7  o'clock  every  morning  at  the  leading 
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Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson's  Lecture  Before  the 
Woman’s  National  Indian  Association. 

The  mass  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  National 
Association  ,°' 


Association  Hall  last  night  with  an  audience  m 
terested  in  hearing  the  address  of  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  on  Alaska.  The  remarks  ot  Dr.  Jackson, 
who  is  authority  on  that  country,  consisted  ot 
reminiscences  of  missionary  work  m  Alaska,  show- 
!ncr  the  great  necessity  for  schools. 

”  Alaska,”  he  said,  "is  worse  off  now  than  when 
under-  the  despotic  rule  of  Russia,  ior  then  it  hat 
some  government,  and  education,  hut  now  it  lias 
whatever”  An  earnest  appeal  for  funds 

Sr,  of  tli.  Interiors  sognatlon  as  to  support  for 
schools  in  .Alaska.  It  was  expected  that  Major 
Riordan  would  be  present  with  three  iSavaj 
chiefs,  but  they  were  detained  by  illness. 
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The  leotures  of  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jaokaou  npon  Indians,  Mormons  ani 
Alaska,  to  abstraots  of  which  we  give 
considerable  space,  will  be  found  interest- 
esting.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Alaska  is  as  large  as  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  north  of  the  gulf  states 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  that 
the  central  point  from  east  to  west  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska  and  the  Alentian  Islands,  is  24 


hours  by  steamer  beyond  San  Francisco. 

Those  who  excuse  the  Mormons  because 
they  have  isolated  themselves  and 
developed  a  barren  territory,  Bhould  no  e 
the  deliberate  perjury  used  by  them  !” 
their  sworn  affidavits  in  Europe  in  which 
I  they  deny  the  polygamous  feature. 

The  efforts  now  being  made  by  the 
Rev  Dr.  Jackson  to  have  the  United 
States  fulfil  its  promise  made  17  years 
2  to  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 

of  Alaska,  for  giving  that  country  acme 

form  of  law  and  protection,  should  be 
heartily  seconded.  A  bill  for  that  purpose 

19  ,  ,  treated  with  apathy, 

should  no  longer  be  treaty  *  J  ^ 

The  Dublic  oertainly  needs  bu 
The  puDim  matter  to  make 

its  attention  oalled  to  .b.s  ma 
Us  position  kno^to^Congress.^ _ ^ 

THE  HOUMOUS  AND  ALASKA 

INTERESTING  A**?*1*?*™ 

REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  V.  D. 

A  LARGE  TEMPERANCE  MEETING 

XSDIANS  GLAD  SO  SETTLE  DOWN 
AND  WANTING  ED p CATION. 


Foci.  «"«“ 

,.ros„j  teriau  Church  Yesterday 
Ihout  Indians,  the  Moruioua  and 
the  Mature  of  Alaska. 


Seldom  has  this  city  had  given  it  two 
hours Tas  powerful  and  intensely  inter- 
.sting  discourses  »swar< .  those  oi, eater; 

Z  R«  Shefdon  Jackson,  D. 

nh  on  home  missions  in  general  and  on 

Alaska  In  introducing  the  sPeak®r 
AiaeKa  Marks  said  that  should 

ri“o“g  a 

r„6-r  moon,  ms  ua-l.  — 

ST4,. .pp»»4e  “ 

VT.  t  endurance.  He 

fa  Jow  a 

SEE*  bj-k 

of  notes  8e®“®/”feCr  ai  obtained  in  his 
great  amount  being  to  restrain 

wide  travels,  time  by  meaDS  ot  hi.* 

Mmsdlto  anmUed  k«b,  m  ^  ^ 

open  watch  3  attempted,  the  discourse 

*id  in  *he  work 
being  a  8  .A®,  js  Hia  sketches  were 

he  superin  e  ^  painfully  so, and 

Vi"U  to  iiXn  partionlarl,  the  aid  of 
sough  Presbyterian  ohurch. 

the  women  of  the  ures  y  the  Indian8 

rbe[ng  done  in  their  behalf 
the  wist  and  referring  to  the  Carlisle 
ini  oS  Bchools.  The  appeals  for 


schools  by  the  Indians  were  greater  than 
oonld  be  supplied.  He  asserted  from 
personal  association  with  them  that  the 
Apaches,  of  whom  is  heard  little  but 
bad,  would  gladly  acoept  an  opportunity 
to  settle  down  to  farming  life  and  were 
anxious  for  their  ohildren  to  have 
sohools  and  teachers.  He  spoke  of  the 
great  territory  acquired  by  the  annexa¬ 
tion  from  Mexico,  its  practically  foreign 
inhabitants  and  the  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barism  to  be  overcome.  In  some  sections 
actual  crucifixions  ocour.  For  ignorance 
and  cruelty  in  their  deepest  depths  the 
world  affords  none  greater  than  to  be 
found  right  in  these  United  States. 
Stroog  appeals  were  made  to  fill  the 
demand  t or  teachers. 

The  Mormon  question  was  then  taken 
op  in  a. manner  that  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  o.i  too  audience.  There  is  not  a 
mere  'unmitigated,  wicked  despotism  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  than  that  in  Utah. 
United  States  law  is  sneered  at;  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  governor  and  the  United  States 
courts  there  are  mere  figure  heads.  The 
great  hope  for  that  country  was  the 
women  teachers  and  missionaries. 
They  are  gradually  sapping  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  Mormonism.  Men  were 
threatened  or  bought  off  but  the  Christian 
women  worked  on.  The  speaker  had 
heard  Brigham  Young  frequently  say  in 
his  pulpit  that  these  women  workers 
were  the  only  influences  ho  feared.  Did 
the  mothers  of  the  east  feel  no  concern 
in  this  monstrous  evil  ?  Daring  last  year 
alone  there  were  600  women  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  embraced  Mormonism.  The 
power  of  John  Taylor  in  that  country  was 
supreme.  An  individual  or  family  there 
could  ba  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
his  wish.  Spies  ware  everywhere.  The 
lowest  dens  in  this  city  could  use  no 
more  foul  langnage  ou  women  than  that 
applied  from  the  Mormon  pulpit  to  the 
earnest  determined  Christian  women  at 
work  among  these  benighted  people.  To 
refute  the  idea  that  Mormonism  meant 
I  poly  gamy  to  their  European  converts  no 
'  moans  were  spared.  John  Taylor  had  made 
I  oath  before  an  offioar  empowered  to  take 
affidavits  that  in  Utah  suoh  a  thing  as 
polygamy  was  unknown  !  This  was 
extensively  published  in  the  press  of 
Paris  and  other  places  to  lead  on  the 
deluded  victims  of  their  missionaries. 
Think  of  a  Mormon  family,  the  father 
sitting  at  one  end  of  the  table,  the  mother 
at  the  other,  children  ranged  on  either 
side  ;  a  seoond  wife  is  announced  as  in 
contemplation  ;  the  poor  mother 
expostulates,  when  the  man  angrily 
rises  from  his  place,  goes  round 
to  the  other  end  of  the  table  and, bending 
the  w  man’s  head  back  deliberately  cut 
her  throat  from  ear  to  ear  !  That  man 
was  given  a  higher  place  in  the  church 
1  for  his  deed  ;  he  did  it  to  save  the 
woman’s  soul ;  better  that  she  he  killed 
and  her  soul  saved  than  to  live  and  be 
lost  in  ber  doubting  faith  !  Their  mon¬ 
strous  doctrine  teaches  no  salvation  for 
j  woman  save  through  man  and  the  mar¬ 
ried  state  ;  the  more  ohildren  she  bore 
him  the  greater  ber  chance  for  salvation 
This  is  but  one  of  many  harrowing-illua 
trations  given. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Jaokson  spoke  of 
Alaska  and  the  work  needed  there.  A 
large  map  was  stretched  on  the  wall  at 


the  rear  of  the  pulpit.  Notwithstanding 
the  weather  there  was  a  good  attendance. 
The  speaker  first  directed  his  remarks 
to  correot  a  wide-spread  misapprehension 
as  lo  the  extent  and  resources  of  Alaska. 
A  New  England  man  thought  perhaps  it 
was  nearly  as  largo  as  Massachusetts ;  a 
New  Yorker.that  it  was  perhaps  about  as 
large  as.  his  state;  and  some 

such  opinion  generally  prevailed. 

The  fact  was  that  Alaska  comprised  one- 
sixth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States— 
was  as  large  as  all  that  part  of  the 
oouutry  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
north  of  the  gulf  states.  One  could 
travel  through  it  and  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  2,200  miles.  San  Francisoo  was 
not  even  the  central  point  of  the  United 
States ;  between  the  easternmost  point  of. 
Maine  and  the  western  island  ot  the 
Aleutian  group  tne  central  point  was  24 
hours  by  steamer  west  of  Sau 
Francisoo  The  Yukon  river  is 
70  miles  wide  at  its  mouth  ;  1,000  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  is  20  miles  wide  and  its 
average  width  is  5  miles,.  It  is  navigable 
for  3,000  miles.  There  are  in  parts  of 
that  country  many  volcanoes  Its  glaciers 
were  100  fold  larger  than  those  » f  the 
Alps  and  their  movements  produced 
great  physical  changes  in  some  sections. 
A  sulphur  spring  had  been  found  there 
18  miles  in  circumference.  From  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Northern  Paoifie  railroad 
one  can  sail  northward  2,000  miles 
through  the  archipelago  of  southern 
Alaska  without  going  out  to  sea.  The 
National  Teachers  Association  gives  a 
cheap  excursion  next  summer  up  through 
that  seotion.  The  great  natural  resources 
of  the  country  were  then  dwelt  upon. 
Two  islands  alone  pay  4  per  cent.  Interest 
j>n  the  whole  investment,  a  better  return 
than  any  other  acquisition  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  value  of  its  furs  and 
fisheries  were  glanced  at.  Cod  abounds 


the  natural  location  for  canneries  of 
that  -  industry  and  some  had  already 
been  established.  This  was  given  as  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  urging  of  mission 
work  as  he  found  a  feeliDg  prevalent  that 
the  importance  of  a  country  seemed  to 
have  something  to  do  with  the  necessity 
‘fr  8°oh>-  An  appeal  was  m?de 

that  ad  within  hearing  should  write  to 
tLeir  members  of  Congress  urging  with 
’oroe  the  necessity  of  giving  Alaska  some 
form  of  government  to  fulfil  the  promise 
made  b'  Russia  17  years  ago, that  Alaskans 
should  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizens.  Russia 
had  given  them  some  kind  of  govern- 
rnent,  despotio  though  it  may  have  been 
but  the  United  States  had  failed  utterly 
o  do  anything— its  pledges  stood  unfil¬ 
led.  There  was  no  punishment  for 
murder  or  any  other  crime  ;  no  law  to 
resort  to  for  aid  in  helping  the  people.  A 
bill  had  passed  one  branch  of  Congress 

blot  aUf  efnrt  Sh?uld  be  made  ^  have  the 
RnL°A  ,paSt  17  yfiars  wiP«d  out. 

-£>.‘7^  -j?  z  xr; 

the  l„;k  A*  t,”alr0  ‘o’  sohools,  and 

prerai«nt  Pfrs  n  tbe  cause.  The 
t  idea  of  Alaska  greatly  erred. 


It  was  a  great  country  and  the  time  was 
coming  when  its  value  would  be  seen,  j 
The  ocean  streams  modified  its  temper¬ 
atures  and  most  people  would  be  greatly 
surprised  to  know  that  they  average  for 
summer  that  of  Minnesota,  and  for 
winter  that  of  Kentucky.  The  winters  if 
not  as  mild  as  those  of 
Delaware,  were  certainly  as  muoh  so  as 
those  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
An  earnest  appeal  for  aid  for  and  interest 
in  that  oountry  was  made.  The  address 
altogether  was  of  a  nature  that  this  ar¬ 
ticle  can  soaroely  give  the  faintest  idea. 
Should  Dr.  Jackson  again  visit  this  city 
he  will  doubtless  have  an  audience  that 
only  the  limits  ol  his  plaoe  of  speaking 
would  cnrtail  as  those  who  heard  him  on 
this  occasion  would  likely  urge  all  to  go 
if  his  reappearance  here  was  announced. 


The  Indians  of  Alaska  are  said  to  have  used 
1  iu  making  salrnou  nets  the  bulk  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  which  were 
laid  by  the  Overland  Telegraph  Company  , 
many  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  three  millions. 
The  plan  of  the  company  was  to  reach  Eu¬ 
rope  bv  a  direct  wire  across  Behrimj  s  Straits 
and  Asia.  The  Indians  would  enjoy  nine 
hundred  miles  more  of  the  wire. 


THE  INDIAN  .APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
Washington,  May  13.-Tlie  Senate  to-day 
passed  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill,  with  amendments. 
As  passed  by  the  Senate  there  is  added  to  the  bill  about 
$85,000  more  than  the  amount  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  This  makes  the  whole 
amount  of  the  Senate  additions  to  the  bill  about  $835,- 
000,  and  makes  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 
Indian  Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year  $8  300  000 

year*  TtafafS?00  «PP‘oprlatToH  of  Iasi 

amount  appropriated  for  Indian  education  by 
the  present  bill,  as  amended,  is  $1,106,000  which  is 

year*  ^Of  °thA°  more.than  the  llke  appropriation  of  last 
yeai.  Of  the  present  appropriation,  $25,000  is  allotted 
for  schools  in  Alaska.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House  for 
concurrence  in  Senate  amendments. 
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A  SUMMER  EXCURSION  TO  ALASKA. 

We  are  a  nation  of  travellers,  and  each  season 
seems  to  enlarge  our  opportunities.  By  way  of  a 
fresh  illustration  of  this,  we  learn  that  the  Nation¬ 
al  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States, 
seeking  for  fresh  and  untrodden  pastures,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  very  cheap  excursion  to  the  Yellow¬ 


stone  and  Alaska.  Of  their  plans  of  travel,  Dr. 
Jackson  sends  us  the  following  particulars  : 

At  the  close  of  their  annual  Convention  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  July  18th,  they  will  take  a  special  train  . 
over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Puget  Sound, 
Washington  Territory. 

At  Yacoma,  on  Puget  Sound,  a  comfortable  j 
steamer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 
will  be  in  readiness  to  convey  the  excursion  to 
Alaska  and  return,  affording  them  ample  facilities 
for  climbing  glaciers,  visiting  Indian  villages,  in¬ 
specting  mission  stations,  and  enjoying  the  mar¬ 
vellous  scenery  of  the  Land  of  the  Sundown  Seas. 

Side  excursions  at  reduced  rates  will  be  given  to 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  Utah,  and  California;  also 
reduced  rates  between  the  East  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  excursion  from  St.  Paul  to  Alaska  and  re¬ 
turn,  can  be  had  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $190,  which 
includes  state-room  and  meals  for  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days  on  the  steamer. 

As  the  trip  from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska  is  main- 1 
ly  in  inland  waters,  there  is  no  sea-sickness  to  mar 
the  enjoyment.  As  other  than  teachers  can  join 
the  excursion,  it  furnishes  a  rare  opportunity  for 
Presbyterians  to  visit  their  mission  stations  in 


Alaska. 

For  further  information,  enclose  postage  stamp 
to  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  23  Centre  street,  New 
York  city. 


S.  /B&q. 

The  Presbyterian. 


An  Excursion  Through  the  Alexander  Archipelago 

of  Alaska. 


The  one  to  twelve  hundred  miles  of  coast  along  the 
North  Pacific  between  Puget  Sound  in  Washington 
Territory  and  Mount  St.  Elias  in  Alaska  contaiu  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  stretches  of  inland  navigation 
ocean  in  the  world.  The  great  mountainous  islands  of 
Vancouver,  Queen  Charlotte,  Prince  of  Wales,  Wran¬ 
gell,  Baranoff,  Chichagoff,  and  others  form  a  complete 
breakwater,  so  that  the  traveller  can  enjoy  an  ocean 
amid  the  grandest  scenery  and  without  sea-sickness. 

To  afford  the  teachers  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying  this  new  and  wonderful  trip  the  National 
Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  has  se¬ 
cured  the  very  low  rate  of  $190  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
to  Alaska  and  return.  This  rate  includes  state-room 
and  meals  on  the  steamer  for  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  days. 

The  excursion  will  leave  St.  Paul  about  July  19  to 
21st,  and  return  about  September  1st,  although  those 
who  desire  will  be  afforded  longer  time  to  visit  Oregon 
and  the  West.  Side  excursions  are  given  to  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  and  California. 

As  any  one  can  join  the  excursion  an  opportunity  is 


affordeJ  Presbyterians  of  having  a  cheap  and 'delight 
ful  trip,  together  with  a  visit  to  their  Alaska  missions. 

For  further  information  enclose  stamp  to  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  23  Centre  street,  New  York  city. 


Passing  over  to  Galesburgh,  Illinois,  we  spent  a  few 
pleasant  hours  with  our  friend,  Rev.  M.  B  Lowrie, 
the  pastor  of  our  large  church  in  that  beautiful  and 
t  riving  city.  In  his  company  we  made  a  few  calJs, 
which  resulted  propitiously  for  the  work  we  repre 
sen  ted,  simply  because  the  pastor  had  furnished  his 
people  with  the  means  for  a  full  understanding  of  the 
usefulness  of  that  work  and  of  tho  pressing  necessity 
j  for  sustaining  it.  Among  these  calls  was  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  one  upon  our  old-time  acquaintances,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Jackson,  the  father  and  mother  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  who  are  old  residents  of  Galesburgh,  and  are 
here  spending  the  last  days  of  a  useful  and  honored  life 
in  a  quiet  and  restful  waiting.  Our  Galesburgh  bishop 
bears  a  name  honored  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  bears  it  honorably.  A  successful  pastorate  of 
nearly  twelve  years  in  so  lar^e  a  church,  and  some¬ 
times  amidst  peculiar  environments,  and  a  compact, 
harmonious,  liberal  and  working  church,  attest  rare 
intellectual  ability  and  signal  prudence. 
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An  Excursion  to  Alaska. 

Many  Presbyterians  in  late  years  have  become 
interested  in  missions  to  Alaska,  and  longingly 
hoped  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  that  wonderful  land.  The  opportunity 
Is  now  offered.  The  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  United  States  has  arranged  for  an 
excursion  and  secured  the  very  low  rate  of  $100 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Alaska  and  return.  This 
sum  includes  state  room  and  meals  on  the  steam¬ 
ship  for  20  to  25  days.  The  excursion  will  leave 
St.  Paul  about  July  20th  and  return  about  Sept. 
1st.  Those  who  desire  a  longer  time  to  visit  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California  upon  their  return  can  have  it. 
A  week  will  be  allowed  for  those  who  wish  to 
visit  en  route  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Reduced 
rates  of  fare  will  be  arranged  between  St.  Paul 
and  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  enclose  stamp  to  Sheldon  Jackson,  2.3 
Centre  Street,  New  Yrork  City. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  12,  1884. 


There  was  severe  ’criticism  at  the  time 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Seward’s  purchase 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  from  Russia, 
and  there  has  been  much  uncertainty  since 
as  to  its  value  to  our  country.  There 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  bdgood  reason 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  Senator 
Dolph,  of  Oregon,  has  introduced,  appro¬ 
priating  130,000  for  the  expenses  of  an  ex- 
1  pedition  for  its  thorough  exploration.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  it  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  coast.  It  is  full 
time  that  we  had  accurate  information 
about  the  topography,  resources,  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  our  extreme  Northwest  posses¬ 
sion.  If  we  mistake  not,  there  are  few  of 
our  countrymen  who  are  better  informed 
or  more  zealous  for  the  evangelization,  and 
so  for  the  civilization  and  material  im¬ 
provement,  of  Alaska,  than  our  enthusiastic 
friend  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Our  readers  have  been  interested  and  edi¬ 
fied  by  the  illustrated  articles  in  regard  to 
its  scenery  and  inhabitants  he  has  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  Illustrated  Christian 
Weekly.  It  is  possible  that  some  among 
them  who  are  interested  in  the  condition 
and  future  development  of  that  almost 
terra  incognita  would  be  glad  to  visit  its 
virgin  soil  before  it  has  become  a  fashion¬ 
able  resort  for  tourists.  For  the  benefit  of 
such  we  are  permitted  to  state  that  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States  has  arranged  an  excursion 
[  to  start  from  St.  Paul  about  July  19  or  21 
;  for  Alaska  and  return  for  the  very  low 
rate  of  $190,  including  state-room  and 
meals  on  the  steamer  for  from  20  to  25 
days.  Fortunately  for  the  tourists,  “Bish¬ 
op”  Jackson,  we  believe,  is  to  be  of  the 
party,  and  will  furnish  all  needed  informa- 
I  tion  about  the  excursion  to  those  address¬ 
ing  him  at  23  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


^  Among  the  Alaskans  u 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 


Of  Alaska  the  marvels  of  this  century  is  the  opening  up 
,‘kni  Sri  y  a  few  -vears  siuee  “  was  almost  ei  1 - 
of  mw  t  r/  rWr  supposed  to  be  only  a  peninsul  , 
Plains  7  Indlans  wandering  about  over  dreai  y 

about  on  th«  d£KS  anv!  Lears  and  walruses  creepin'; 
has  surpL,  1  -  however,  this  strange  peninsula 

urtrnmc(  y,e/!|eTe  ™  i  obscurity  and  we  find  it  a 
UdaivL  countr.v,  one-sixth  as  large  as  the  whole 
nited  States,  with  great  rivers  and  tall  mountains  and 


immense  forests  and  vast  mineral  resources,  and  Strang 
est  of  all,  a  climate  as  salubrious  as  that  of  ?ur  Muldie 
States.  It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  that  it  is  to  t  ■ 
church,  anil  to  the  Presbyterian  Church ,  and  its _ faithful 
missionaries  that  the  opening  up  of  this  woni  jerful  ixiun 
try  to  the  world  is  chiefly  due.  It  is  a  rcmaikable  story  , 
and  this  story  is  told  in  graphic  style,  in  Mrs.  Julia 
M’Nair  Wright’s  new  book,  “Among  tkb  Alaskans, 
iust  issued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  lhe 

book  is  full  of  interesting  descriptions  of  the  country  and 

its  people,  their  customs,  habits,  religion,  etc.  1  be  woik 
of  our  missionaries  is  detailed,  but  with  this  narrative 
there  are  also  given  numberless  facts  about  the  country 
itself  which  will  give  to  the  volume  a  general  interest. 
The  book  is  full  01  illustrations. 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARS  OP  PUBLICATION, 


1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Or  any  of  the  Depositories  or  Booksellers  representing 
the  Board.  j 

— Another  work  of  Mrs.  Julia  McNair 
Wright  comes  to  us  from  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia,  “ Among 
the  Alaskans.”  Mrs.  Wright  tells  the  story 
of  Alaska  ably  and  well.  She  gives  all  it 
has  of  history,  describes  the  people,  their 
customs,  their  manners  and  appearance, 
and  their  habits  of  living.  She  tells  of  the 
government  purchase,  and  all  that  has  been 
done  for  them  by  the  civil  powers.  Then 
we  have  the  story  of  the  first  missionary 
effort,  made  in  1877  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  and  Mrs.  McFarland.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  after  the  return  of 
Dr.  Jackson  to  secure  help  for  the  mission 
Mrs.  McFarland  remained  for  nearly  a  year 
the  only  Christian  teacher  in  the  entire 
Territory.  In  1878  Mr.  Brady,  Mr.  Young 
and  Miss  Kellogg  were  sent  by  the  Board 
to  reinforce  the  mission.  Only  six  years 
have  passed  since  work  began,  but  they 
have  been  years  more  fruitful  in  results 
than  appears  in  the  history  of  any  other 
mission.  And  now  there  is  an  earnest  cry 
for  more  help  and  more  workers.  Help 
of  every  kind  is  wanted.  We  hope  Mrs. 
Wright’s  book  will  have  a  wide  and  an  at¬ 
tentive  perusal.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
began  the  work  in  Alaska;  it  should  not 
falter  now,  when  all  its  labor  will  tell  so 
largely  and  in  such  important  ways  upon 
what  is,  after  all,  our  own  country. 


The  Interior. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  10,  1884. 
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volume  unusually  so.  [(Jhari.es 
Sons,  New  York. 


,  “Among  the  Alaskans,”  by  Mrs.  Julia  Mc¬ 
Nair  Wright.  In  her  own  peculiarly  en- 
"t  tertaining  way  Mrs.  Wright  here  gives  us 
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a  history  of  Alaska  from  its  purchase  by  us 
from  Russia  in  1867 — a  purchase  then  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Seward’s  Folly” — to  the  present 
time.  This  history,  of  course,  includes 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  rivers,  lakes 
and  mountains,  climate,  natural  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  probable  resources  ol 
Alaska,  and  of  the  appearance,  charac¬ 
ter,  habits  and  intellectual  capacities  of 
the  people.  To  many  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  book  will  be  its  history  of 
our  Presbyterian  Mission  to  Alaska,  its  re¬ 
markable  results  in  the  transformation  of 
characters  and  its  prospects.  [Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Publication. 

_  ...  _ _ — — Mjaiaag;  unsaanBMauBt 

Be  die  de  Mer. 


travers  daniel’s  opinion 


Travers  Daniel,  Esq.,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Port  Townsend  Register, 
the  first  paper  ever  published  in  this 
city,  writes  me  from  Columbia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  April  24t'n,  as  follows: 

‘T  have  read  with  great  interest 
your  article  in  the  Argus  of  April  2d. 
in  regard  to  beche  de  mer.  When  I 
was  a  hoy  cruising  in  a  whaler 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  I 
often  heard  of  the  enormous  profits 
of  the  collectors  of  this  Chinese  del¬ 
icacy,  which  was  then  said  to  be 
worth  $1  per  pound  in  Canton.  When 
I  lived  at  Bellingham  Bay  and  used 
to  make  extended  canoe  trips  hunting 
with  Indians.  Wre  found  beche  de 
mer  on  some  of  the  rocky  reefs  in 
Rosario  Strait,  of  which  both  myself 
and  Indians  ate  heartily,  roasting 
them  in  the  hot  ashes  of  the  camp 
fire,  just  as  they  came  from  the 
water,  and  dressing  them  after  cook¬ 
ing.  I  rather  liked  the  taste,  though 
I  must  confess  I  was  much  preju¬ 
diced  against  their  disgusting  appear 
ance,  but  the  meat  inside  the  skin  is 
white  and  nutricious.  This  was  long 
ago,  in  the  iifties,  but  is  well  remem¬ 
bered  by  your  article. 

It  appears  to  me  that  with  Ameri¬ 
can  ingenuity  there  should  bo  a  large 
profit  in  this  fishery,  as  a  process 
could  easily  he  established  that 
would  prepare  them  for  market  at  an 
indefinitely  small  cost,  without  dan- 
!  ger  of  spoiling  and  in  a  most  conve¬ 
nient  manner  for  transportation. 
When  one  considers  there  are  four 
hundred  millions  Chinese  just  oppo¬ 
site  the  Strait  of  Fuoa,  and  within 
thirty  days’  sail,  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  unlimited  business  might  he  done 
,  with  beche  de  mer,  and  if  I  could  be 
1  assured  that  the  American  drying 
!  process,  of  which  you  make  mention, 
would  he  successful,  I  should  not 
mind  taking  an  interest  in  such  a 
business.” 

Experiments  will  ho  made  this 
summer  by  parties  in  Seattle  and 
Port  Townsend,  and  also  in  Alaska, 
to  properly  cure  and  press  the  beche  • 


de  racr,  and  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  entire  success,  for,  with  the 
plan  I  proposed,  they  can  be  cured  as 
easily  as  dried  apples  or  peaches;  and 
Zee  Tai,  our  Chinese  merchant,  tells 
me  he  will  purchase  all  that  will  be 
brought  him,  as  soon  as  he  can  test 
their  quality  and  finds  that  they  come 
up  to  the  Canton  standard, 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  James  M.  Otterson,  of  Seabeck, 
regarding  beche  de  mer,  showing  the 
great  quantities  of  this  edible  mol- 
lusk  in  our  waters.  Mr.  Otterson 
writes:  “I  should  like  to  know  the 
process  of  curing  the  beche  de  mer, 
from  the  fact  that  they  abound  on  a 
large  portion  of  the  shores  of  Hood’s 
canal.  So  numerous  are  they  that  in 
my  observation  I  have  counted  ten  on 
the  space  of  one  yard  of  surface,  and 
they  are  large,  being  from  12  to  20 
inches  in  length.” 

I  stated  in  a  former  article  that  the 
beche  de  mer  must  be  thrown  into 
boiling  water  for  five  to  fifteen  min 
utes  till  they  shrink  up  and  feel  like 
india  rubber;  they  are  then  split 
open,  cleaned  and  dried.  , 

James  G.  Swan. 

7%*c  4  ds 
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We  hope  that  no  one  will  be  alarmed  a 
the  fact  that  our  Government  is  about  to  sene 
out  at  its  own  expense  two  Christian  mission 
aries.  Rev.  Adolp>has  Hartman,  and  Rev.  Wm 
Weinland,  both  Moravians,  are  to  go  this 
month  to  Alaska,  at  the  instance  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Government.  The  west  coast  of 
Alaska  in  inhabited  by  15,000  Innuits  or 
Esquimaux,  who  are  living  in  gross  heathen¬ 
ism,  neglected  alike  by  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  overlooked,  thus  far, 
by  the  Christian  churches,  no  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  in  any  denomination  having  thought  it 
worth  while  to  care  for  these  poor  Esquimaux. 
No  Protestant  missionary  has  ever  labored 
among  them.  Once  only,  and  that  while 
they  were  a  Russian  territory,  were  they  visited 
by  a  few  priests  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church,  three*  of  whom  still  linger  among  ( 

1  them.  The  two  missionaries  above  named 
go  out  in  the  United  States  revenue  steamer 
Corwin ,  to  spend  the  summer,  exploring  the 
country  everywhere  from  Fort  Alexander  at 
the  head  of  Bristol  Bay.  They  will  proclaim  t 
the  Gospel  and  prepare  the  way  for  perma- *  1 
nent  missions  to  be  established  next  year.  [ 
They  expect  to  return  in  the  autumn. 


The  Advance. 

Robert  West,  Editor. 

CHICAGO,  MAY  22,  1884. 


The  Lower  House  of  Congress  has  just  con- 
[  curred  in  a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  several 
i  months  ago,  giving  civil  government  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska.  Although  the  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  that  peninsula  is  only  about  2,000, 
still  there  are  40,000  Indians  there,  of  whom 
a  large  number  have  made  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  in  civilization.  The  Territory  has  been 
entirely  destitute  of  any  government  since  it 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Russia  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  United  States.  It  will  now 
have  a  Governor  and  a  District  Court,  with 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  Commissioners,  Marshals  and 
the  like.  The  general  laws  of  Oregon  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  force  in  this  new  Territory,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Alaska 
is  created  thereby  a  land  district,  and  a  land 
office  will  be  opened  at  once.  This  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  needful  and  proper  provision  for  the 
education  of  children  without  reference  to 
race.  We  regret  to  note  that  only  the  nig¬ 
gardly  sum  of  $25,000  has  been  appropriated 
to  carry  this  into  effect.  One  good  feature  of 
the  new  measure  requires  the  Governor  and 
Commissioners  of  the  Territory  to  investigate 
the  operations  of  the  Alaska  Seal  and  Fur 
Company. 


JOTTINGS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL. 

‘  “  1 

Congress  is  pushing  business  more  rapidly 
as  the  summer  comes  on  apace.  J  esterday, 
the  Senate,  without  a  word  of  debate,  by  unan¬ 
imous  vote,  passed  a  bill  to  put  Gen.  Grant  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  and 
full  pay  of  “  General.”  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  sympathies  of  Senators  were  awakened 
by  the  financial  misfortunes  to  which  the  firm 
in  New  York  in  which  Gen.  Grant  is  inter¬ 
ested,  have  been  recently  subjected.  I  he 
House  has  passed  the  Senate  Bill  providing 
for  a  government  for  Alaska.  It  is  not  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  regular  Territory,  but  a  Governor 
and  Judges  and  certain  subordinate  officers  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
meets  a  present  pressing  demand.  The  laws 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  are  to  be  extended  over 
Alaska  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  This  bill 
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makes  Sitka,  for  tlie  time,  the  seat  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  appropriates  $25,000  for  schools. 
The  bill  only  awaits  the  signature  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

This  bill  is  what  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and 
others  have  been  watching  with  interest,  all 
winter,  and  although  it  may  not  be  all  that 
they  hoped  and  labored  for,  it  will  no  doubt- 
aid  missions  in  Alaska,  and  open  the  way  to 
many  improvements  which  are  needed  among 
those  disorganized  people. 

to 


tllic  ©rats. 


NEW-YORK,  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  14,  1S84. 
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THE  INDIAN  BIEL  PASSED. 

The  Indian  Appropriation  dull  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  to-day,  although  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  over  the  question 
of  mailing  liberal  provisions  for  the  education 
of  Indian  children.  The  Senate  committeo 
wished  to  insert  an  item  of  $25,000  for  schools  in 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  riumb  made  a  long-  fight 
against  it.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the  Alaska 
Government  bill,  which  had  passed  both  Houses, 
$25,000  had  been  appropriated  for  Alaska  Indian 
schools,  and  that  sum,  he  thought,  was  suffi¬ 
cient.  Mr.  Plumb  criticised  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government  as  regards  the 
civilizing  of  the  red  men,  and  then 
moved  an  addition  to  the  appropriation, 
providing  that,  no  more  than  $25,000  should  be 
expended  for  schools  in  Alaska  during  the  corn¬ 
in''  fiscal  year,  that  amount  having- already  been 
given  by  Congress.  The  effect  ot  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  been  to  tie  up  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Dawes  and  Mr.  Harrison  talked  in 
opposit  ion  to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Harrison  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  appropriation  was  made  so 
small  in  tlie  Alaska  Government  bill  because  it 
was  expected  that  nil  additional  $25,000  would 
be  given  in  the  Indian  bill.  Mr.  I  lumb  s  piopo- 
sition  was  deleated  by  a  heavy  majority,  but  he 
renewed  his  attack  with  an  amendment  le- 
quring  that  none  of  the  money  should  bo 
expended  for  erecting  s6hooi  buildings.  Alter 
another  discussion,  this  too  was  beaten,  and  tlie 
item  was  finally  adopted.  A  number  of  items 
providing  for  various  schools  were  favorably 
acted  upon,  the  discussions  and  the  votes  mdi- 
catiiw  that  the  Senate  is  not  disposed  to  change 
the  present  system  of  Indian  education.  As 
passed  there  is  added  to  the  Appropriation  bill 
about  $85,000  more  than  the  amount  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Tins 
makes  tho  whole  amount  of  the  Senate  additions 
about  $835,000,  and  makes  the  total  amount  ap- 
m-nnriated  for  the  Indian  Department  fur  the 
next  fiscal  vear  $6,300,000,  being  about  $930,000 
more  than  the  appropriation  of  last  year.  The 
amount  appropriated  lor  Indian  education  is 
$1,100,000,  which  is  about  $400,000  more  than  the 
like  appropriation  of  last  year. 

NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

WASHINGTON,  May  13,  1884. 

The  Senate  bill  providing  a  civil  Government 
for  Alaska  was  passed  by  tho  House  to-day.  It  pro- 
viaet;  tiist  the  Territory  of  Alaska  shall  constitute  a 
elvifand  judicial  district,  the  temporary  seat  of  geveia- 
meiit  of  which  is  established  at  Sitka.  A  Governor 
shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  have  authority  to  see  that 
the  laws  enacted  for  the  district  we  e 

shall  be  ex  officio  Commandev-in-Chief  of  the  mll.aa. 
with  power  to  ca  l  1-  out  when  necessary  to  the  due 
execution  of  tbo  law.  A  District  Court  is  established, 
which  shall  hold  at  least  two  terms  in  tacb  year, 
one  at  Sitka  am_  the  other  at  Wrangel.  A  clerk,  u  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  and  a  Marshal  are  also  provided  for; 

"  ,  Authority  Is  yiven  for  tlie  appointment  of  four 

Cpmmissk°nerys  whh  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of 
Corr"-nisuioners  of  United  States  Circuit  Courts.  The 
general  laws  of  the  Stat  e  of  Oregon  are  declared  to  be 
the  laws  of  the  district  as  far  as  the  same ;ma>  be _ap- 
nllcable  The  officers  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
Pmtr  veins  and  shall  receive  the  following  salaries: 
Governor  $3,000 ;  District  Attorney  $2,500:  Marshal. 
SoTjudge,  $3,000,  and  clerk.  ?2,o00.^ 

their 
■The 


npositions  were  _  rendered  by 
>irin  a  very  felicitious  style  — 
eek  Catholic  church  at  Sitka, 
fn  hp.  t.VlA  mo  fit. 


jek  Catholic  church  at  Sitka,  Alaska, 
claimed  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
irch  on  the  American  continent.  The 


building  is  on  the  style  of  a  Greek  cross, 
jmd  the  interior  is  heavily  decorated 

with  gold,  silver  and  paintings. - 

Last  Spring’s  catch  of  seal  in  Alaska 
was  1,668  casks,  each  cask  containing 
from  50  to  62  skins.  These  have  been 
sent  overland  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to 
New  York  City,  and  from  there  shipped 
Jo  London,  England,  to  be  dressed  and 

dyed. - Alaska  has  a  white  population 

of  2,000,  and  they,  a  few  weeks  ago, were 
organized  into  a  territorial  government, 
with  Sitka  as  the  capital  city. 


3oiZ0  rv  ftdverTiS&r 


Tlie  opposition  to  the  increased  appro¬ 
priation  for  Indian  schools  is  one  of  the 
most  unworthy  and  uncalled-for  of  all  the 
false  economies  for  political  effect  to 
which  tlie  democrats  in  Congress  have 
resorted.  It  is  demonstrably  cheaper  to 
educate  Indian  youth  to  be  self-support¬ 
ing  than  to  maintain  them  in  semi-pauper- 
ism.  It  costs  a  hundred  times  as  much 
to  kill  an  Indian  savage  in  war  as  to  re¬ 
claim  an  Indian  boy  from  savagery.  Upon 
the  economic  side  alone  it  is  true  states¬ 
manship  to  provide  ample  means  for 
training  in  industrial  occupations  and  in 
primary  mental  knowledge  all  the  Indian 
youth  that  can  be  secured  for  the  schools. 
Upon  tlie  higher  ground  of  justice  and 
philanthropy,  tlie  nation  is  in  duty 
bound  to  enlighten  tlie  children  of  its 
wards  as  the  first  step  toward  civilizing 
and  saving  them.  The  pruning-knife 
should  he  applied  to  public  building,  and 
river  and  harbor,  and  pension  jobs,  rather 
than  to  tlie  provisions  for  Indian  schools. 


1 


GOVER NMENT_FOR  ALASKA . 

The  national  house  yesterday  reached 
ie  Alaska  bill,  and  passed  it.  The  chief 
jature  of  the  measure,  apart  from  its 
uthorizatiou  of  tlie  appointment  of  cer- 
ain  territorial  officers,  is  tlie  establisli- 
nent  of  a  local  court.  Hitherto  Alaska 
rimiuals  have  been  tried  in  Washington 
territory,  but  the  bill  extends  to  Alaska 
he  general  laws  of  Oregon,  so  far  as  they 
ire  applicable.  It  is  high  time  that  our 
icquisition  from  Russia  were  made  a 
jivil  and  political  district.  Recently,  as 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  relates,  some 
law-breakers  were  carried  into  A\  aslnng- 
ton  Territory  for  their  prosecution,  lbe 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  other  expenses  amounted  to  sev 
eral  thousand  dollars.  The  trial  ended  in 
the  imposition  of  $15  fine  on  each  of  the 
offenders.  Justice  was  vindicated  but  it 
was  only  after  a  large  and  absurdly  dis¬ 
proportionate  outlay.  A  district  comt,  to 
hold  at  least  two  terms  a  year,  one  at 
Sitka  and  tlie  other  at  Wrangel,  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  bill,  and,  if  the  measure  be- 


comes  a  law,  the  Washington  Territory 
judicial  “annex,”  with  its  Costly  accesso- 
|  ries,  will  be  abolished. 

Incidentally,  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
the  movement  to  extend  to  Alaska  proper 
civil  protection  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  suitable  appropriation  for  education 
in  that  Territory.  The  government  has 
cleared  §3,000,000  on  its  rentals  of  the 
seal  islands  since  the  purchase  of  Alaska, 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  authority 
I  of  the  United  States  being  deducted  from 
the  amount  ot'  the  rentals.  In  return, 

|  however,  the  government  has  done  little 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  advised  that  §50,000  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  schools  in  Alaska.  The  house 
made  the  appropriation  §15,000,  and  the 
senate  committee  on  appropriations  are 
reported  to  intend  reducing  the  sum  still 
further  to  §5000.  This  is  rather  small 
business,  however  considered,  and  the 
senate  ought  to  follow  the  united  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  three  officials  above 
mentioned. 

A  somewhat  inglorious  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  wiil  be  redeemed  in  part  if  a  good 
government,  a  local  judiciary  and  liberal 
educational  help  be  given  Alaska. 
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The  Indian  appropriation  bill,  as  passed 
j  by  the  national  senate,  appropriates 
§25,000  for  the  support  of  Indian 
schools  in  Alaska.  The  house  made 
the  appropriation  of  §15,000,  and  the 
l  senate  committee  on  appropriations 
advised  that  the  allowance  be  but 
§10,000,  though  Mr.  Dawes  declared  that 
he  should  vote  against  the  amendment, 
which  he  moved  in  behalf  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Finally,  the  amount  first  mentioned 
was  appropriated.  Senator  Plumb  of 
Kansas  made  a  speech  during  the  debate, 

I  which  Senator  Conger  characterized  as 
“an  ebullition  against  religion  and  against 
churches  and  against  white  people  and 
against  Indian  people,  and  against  Aleuts 
and  against  Chilcats  and  against  every 
class  and  condition  of  men.”  The  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  principle  involved  in  the 
appropriation  stirred  up  the  senate  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  gave  the  men  who  think 
money  thrown  away  which  is  devoted  to 
civilizing  and  educating  Indians,  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  reiterate  their  well-known 
opinions.  The  Indian-liaters  were  de- 

uns.  i 

Some  Striking  Facts  About  Government 
y  / ^-Shortcomings.  /  g' ^ 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Churchman, 
in  the  course  of  n  letter  ou  the  Indian  question, 
says:  I  owe  it  to  you  to  furnish  you  witli  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item,  received,  first-hand,  from  a  respon¬ 


feated,  however.  ~  s 
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INDIANS  AND  GATLING  G 


sible  officer  of  our  array,  entirely  cognizant,  per¬ 
sonally,  of  Indian  affairs  on  tlia  spot:  A  few 
months  ago  the  quartermaster  upon  one  of  our 
frontier  reservation  posts,  in  the  face  of  a  large 
body  of  Indians  at  the  point  ot  starvation,  put  in  [ 
an  application  to  the  War  department  for  a  Gat¬ 
ling  gun.  The  commanding  officer  at  that  post 
placed  the  following  indorsement  on  this  applica¬ 
tion:  “In  my  opinion,  the  Indians  at  this  agency 
are  starving  to  death,  and  I  recommend  that  a 
Gatling  gun  be  sent  to  compel  them  to  starve 
peaceably.”  The  Gatling  gun  was  sent.  It  is 
due  to  this  master  of  laconics  to  add  that,  with 
an  officer’s  humanity,  he  had  been  long  pleading 
with  the  department  for  an  increase  of  farina¬ 
ceous  and  animal  food  for  these  several  thousand 
stomachs.  Considering  the  facts  that  (1)  the  In¬ 
dians  were  “wards”  of  the  nation;  (2) 
they  were  living  on  a  barren  reservation;  (3) 
thev  were  without  the  game  which 
their  white  brethren  had  helped  them 
kill  off;  (4)  they  had  only  an  annual  allowance 
from  the  government  of  8U  pounds  of  flour  and  20 
pounds  of  beef  per  capita;  and  (5)  that  hungry 
people,  without  the'  advantage  of  orthodox 
culture, — many  of  them  even  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  theological  seminaries, — will,  somehow,  c/row 
cross,  after  they  have  eaten  their  pet  dogs  and 
their  faithful  ponies,  the  youngest  and  most 
digestible  of  their  children,  together  with  their 
wives’  nearest  female  relatives,— one  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  officer  was 
not  half  a  fool  in  requesting  the  Gatling  gun .... 
That  your  readers  may  not  think  this  mere 
rhetoric,  I  subjoin  the  following  statement  of 
facts:  There  are  between  liOOO  and  7000  Indians 
on  the  “Fort  Feck”  reservation,  Poplar  river, 
Montana  Territory;  1400  of  these  are  the  Assina- 
boioe  Indians,  located  at  Wolf  Point,  a  sub¬ 
agency.  They  are  all  starving.  The  1400  at  Wolf 
agency  are  nearest  to  death  because  farthest 
from  the  soldier’s  camp.  Those  nearest  tho  camp 
are  temporarily  supported  by  the  soldiers’  money, 
which  reaches  the  Indians  through  their  squaws. 

I  am  entirely  responsible  for  the  statements,  my 
informants  'being  army  officers  ou  the  spot,  of 
the  highest  reputation. 

Later.— Our  congressman  writes  me  that  $5000 
lias  been  specially  appropriated  for  these  In¬ 
dians;  that  is,  71  cents  apiece!  How  much  did 
the  Gatling  gun  cost?  And  what  will  be  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  Indian  war? 


Indian  ology. 


The  following  letter  from  Spencer  A 
F.  Baird,  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner,  i 
was  received  by  Mr.  James  G.-Swan  j 
today,  May  14th,  which  will  doubtless 
be  of  interest  to  the  people  of  this 
whole  northwest  coast; 

“It  is  not  improbable  that  we  may 
be  called  upon  very  soon  to  prepare 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  Indianology, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  other  matters 
for  the  Centennial  Cotton  Exposition, 
to  he  opened  at  New  Orleans  on  De¬ 
cember  1st.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  take  at  once  into  serious  consid¬ 
eration  the  question  as  to  how  you 
can  best  make  a  large  and  exhaustive 
collection,  illustrative  of  Indian  life 
and  characteristics,  in  the  northwest. 
The  research  is  to  include  as  great  a 
range  of  country  as  possible.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baird  intimates  that  he  will 
endeavor  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
a  revenue  vessel  and  perhaps  the 
Adams,  now  at  Sitka,  and  will  send 
one  or  two  accomplished  collectors 
to  assist  Mr.  Swan,  who  will  immedi- . 
ateiy  submit  to  Professor  Baird  a 
plan  of  work  for  the  summer  cam¬ 
paign,  so  that  ho  can  start  by  tho 
middle  or  last  of  July  next.” 


The  steamer  Evangel,  built  with  funds 
subscribed  for  missions  in  Alaska,  is  now 
used  as  a  passenger  and  freight  boat, 

Puget  Sound,  and  is  making  money  for  ilia 
projectors  of  the  scheme.  Her  purser  la 
said  to  be  a  son  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  ^ 

,  ^  — — ■  rym  a  m  — . " '  '-** 

The  Alaska  bill  will  probably  bo  reached  in 
the  House  to-morrow.  The  practical  feature 
in  this  measure  consists  in  ostablishinit  a  lo¬ 
cal  judiciary  for  the  distaut  Territory.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mart  Francisco  ChroAicle,  a  short 
time  ago  several  offenders  were  arrested  in 
Alaska,  and.  of  course,  had  to  bo  brought  to 
trial  in  Washington  Territory: 

tup  eo<<t  of  transportation  ami  all  else  van  lip  »  J'ill 

It  would  not  take  many  such  cases  to  cost 
more  than  to  establish  a  judicial  system  for 
Alaska,  provided  it  is  made  as  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical  as  it  might  bo.  _ 

^=The  Philadelphia  Press  nominates  Frank  Hat¬ 
ton  for  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  nominee  to  go  at 
once  to  the  frozen  north  and  await  the  creation 
of  the  office  to  which  he  Is  named. 

>  Minin  rC  -  **- 1  — tj 
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PITTSBUliGH,  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25,  1884. 


A  GLANCE  AT  ALASKA. 

One  of  the  best  things  done  by  the  United 
States  during  tbe  Presidential  administra¬ 
tion  of  1863-09  was  to  purchase  from  Russia 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  the  fact  that 
this  transaction  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  energy  of  the  lion.  W.  H. 
Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State,  should 
always  be  remembered  to  tbe  credit  of  that 
deceased  Statesman.  It  was  an  almost  new 
departure  in  our  policy,  and  so  little  was 
then  known  of  the  land  which  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  finds  more  valuable,  that  its  sale  by 
Russia  to  this  country  in  1867  was  thought 
to  be  rare  bargaining  by  tbe  former  in  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  an  obscure  possession  which  paid 
little  revenue  and  might  cost  something  to 


retain,  while  lavish  extravagance  was  charged 
to  our  Government  in  paying  out  $7,200,000 
for  what  was  then  generally  thought  to  he 
bleak  and  barren  ground.  Mr.  Seward  how¬ 
ever  held  that  the  acquisition  was  a  profit¬ 
able  one,  and  time  has  proved  him  to  have 
been  right,  even  much  more  so  than  prob¬ 
ably  he  himself  then  believed.  The  invest¬ 
ment  has  far  more  than  repaid  the  outlay, 
and  were  Alaska  to  be  placed  upon  the 
world’s  market  to-day,  there  is  no  telling 
how  many  millions  would  be  willingly  paid 
for  it.  It  is  one  of  those  vast  extents  of 


country  whose  existence  has  been  known  for 
centuries,  but  whose  resources  have  been 
left  for  the  unveiling  hand  of  this  progressive 
age. 

The  Banner  has  several  times  printed  in¬ 
teresting  letters  from  this  Territory,  and 
hopes  to  do  so  even  more  extensively  in  the 
future.  Our  attention  has  been  especially 
turned  in  this  direction  lately  by  tbe  removal 
of  an  old  friend  of  the  Banner  to  Sitka, 
and  secondly  by  the  reading  of  an  article  in 
the  United  Service,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Parker  of 
tbe  navy,  who  w'as  stationed  for  some  time 
in  Alaska,  and  therefore  speaks  as  an  eye¬ 
witness,  and  a  thoroughly  scientific  one. 
The  following  information  is  gained  from 
this  article  and  from  other  sources  : 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Alaska,  including  the  many  islands  around 
its  coast  which  were  embraced  in  the 
purchase,  has  an  area  of  580,170  square 
miles,  being  as  large  as  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  California,  and  Texas  com¬ 
bined.  It  is  a  territory  on  the  extreme 
northwest  of  North  America  towards  north¬ 
eastern  Asia.  There  are  good  harbors,  ex¬ 
tensive  channels,  sounds  and  hays  and  a  riv¬ 
er,  the  Yukon,  which  is  only  less  than  the 
Amazon  and  Mississippi,  and  equals  the 
Plata,  rising  in  the  interior,  traversing  2000 
miles  and  emptying  into  Behring  Sea  with 
a  mouth  seventy  miles  wide  and  possessing 

a  tributary  credited  with  traveling  3000 
miles.  The  three  largest  mountains  in  the 
Northern  Continent  are  there,  some  sixty 
volcanic  peaks,  and  a  sea  coast  partly  cov¬ 
ered  by  timber  and  dotted  with  thousands  of 
islands.  Over  one-half  of  the  land  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  cultivation.  The  Territory  is 
I  now  occupied  chiefly  by  a  small  Indian  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  figures  for  inhabitants  of  the 
census  of  1870  were  29,097,  of  whom  26,843 
were  natives,  483  Russians  and  350  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  Of  course 
these  numbers  are  only  careful  approxima¬ 
tions,  and  the  last  census  will  show  that 
there  has  been  considerable  increase  in  for¬ 
eign-horn  inhabitants. 

SKINS  AND  FISH. 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  few  facts  as  to  the 
profitableness  of  the  investment.  Two  small  j 
islands,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  alone  pay  a 
good  interest  yearly.  In  eleven  years  they 
have  given  a  revenue  of  $3,452,408.50  for  | 
seal.  The  Russian  Fur  Company  used  to 
pay  the  Czar  three  thousand  rubles  annually 
for  sealing  privileges  on  them,  and  took  oil  J 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  skins,  having  once 
to  destroy  many  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
market,  which  was  then  glutted.  Fear  of 
such  wholesale  destruction  and  consequent, 
extinction  led  the  United  States  to  lease  the 
sealing  grounds  to  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  and  to  limit  the  killing  to  one 
hundred  thousand  animals  annually.  It  is 


1  afserted>  however,  that  fifty  thousand  more 
should  be  added  to  make  up  the  real  number 
o  those  destroyed,  those  figures  being  cred¬ 
ited  to  unauthorized  hunters.  Even  with 
large  numbers  regularly  being  slain,  these 
animals  are  on  the  increase,  and  return  at 
regular  periods  to  their  haunts,  where  so 
.  many  of  their  fellows  have  lost  their  lives. 
The  sea-otter  ranks  next  to  the  seal  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  though  the  trade  in  these 
skins  has  decreased  recently  several  thou¬ 
sand  are  still  taken  annually.  The  forests 
yield  abundant  harvests  of  other  valuable 
pelts,  among  the  most  extensive  of  which 
may  be  classed  beaver  and  fox. 

Whale-fishing  in  Alaskan  waters  is  carried 
on  very  extensively.  The  importance  of 
other  fisheries  ean  hardly  be  imagined.  Ac- 
coxding  to  records  of  California  fishermen 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
tons  of  cod  were  caught  there  in  1869.  The 
next  year  the  western  market  was  over¬ 
stocked,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  hun¬ 
dred-weight  were  sent  to  New  York.  In  1879 
3000  tons  were  caught  for  San  Francisco 
houses  alone.  The  ulikon  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  cod  in  usefulness.  It  is  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  supplies  much  of  the  oil 
used  by  the  natives.  When  dried  they  are 
even  burned  as  tapers,  and  hence  are  some¬ 
times  called  the  candle  fish.  When  refined 
the  oil  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cod.  Salmon 
canneries  have  been  established,  and  during 
j  the  fishing  season,  which  is  in  June,  fish  are 
gathered  in  large  quantities  in  nets  without 
much  exertion.  Herring  and  other  small 
fish  are  caught  by  the  thousands.  Indeed 
the  water  seems  almost  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  the  receding  tide  leaves  many 
upon  the  shore  to  perish. 

TIMBER,  MINERALS,  CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTS. 

Alaska  equals  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  in  respect  to  timber, 
and  several  saw-mills  are  in  operation. 

Gold  is  said  to  exist  in  paying  quantities 
and  to  be  awaiting  scientific  development. 

I  Copper,  lead,  iron  and  graphite  have  also 
been  discovered,  and  even  petroleum  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  been  noticed. 

As  to  climate,  the  region  bordering  the 
Arctic  Ocean  is  extremely  cold,  but  to  the 
southward  the  air  grows  rajiidly  warmer, 
i  and  grain  and  other  products  may  be  farmed, 
and  cattle  raised  if  properly  cared  for.  A 
letter  from  Rev.  S.  II.  Young,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  paper  not  long  ago,  told  about 
the  new  mission  farm  not  far  from  Fort 
TV  rangel  where  they  were  then  planting  po¬ 
tatoes,  turnips,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  garden 
vegetables.  The  missionaries  are  expecting 
goo  1  croj>s. 

NATIVES  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  natives  are  not  more  uncivilized  than 
the  Indians  in  the  other  territories  were  when 
first  visited  by  white  men,  and  though  the 
latter  have  not  always  treated  them  fairly. 


are  not  disposed  to  fight.  The  children  seem 
anxious  to  be  taught,  and  have  good  intel¬ 
lectual  powers. 

Courts,  law  and  lawyers  are  not  known  in 
Alaska.  The  power  of  government  is  vested 
in  the  naval  authorities  on  the  ground. 
They  are  instructed  to  prevent  and  punish 
ciime  as  far  as  possible.  All  capital  offences 
have  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  United  States 
j  Court.  The  manufacture  of  any  kind  of 
liquor,  its  introduction,  or  the  introduction 
of  materials  from  which  it  can  be  made, 
such  as  sugar  and  molasses,  is  forbidden  ex¬ 
cept  by  authorized  merchants.  The  Indians 
have  learned  how  to  distil,  and  could  easily 
manufacture  it  if  they  had  a  few  essentials. 

I’RESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS. 

Hi.  Parker  closes  his  article  with  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  it  well 
deserves.  The  Banner  has  often  spoken  of 
the  progress  in  the  missions  in  Alaska. 
Ileie  is  the  testimony  of  a  close  observer  : 

;  “  Alaska  has  found  one  friend  in  the  United 
States  which  continues  faithful— the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  "With  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  visit  from  a  Catholic  priest  at 
Wrangel,  this  was  the  only  American  Church 
prior  to  1882,  which  had  taken  any  step  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  evangelism  of  Alaskan  Indians. 
Such  religious  teaching  as  the  Indians  in 
Southern  Alaska  received  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Presbyterian  missions,  was  in 
the  Greek  Church  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak, 

I  remnants  of  which  remain  at  these  places. 
During  the  past  few  years  five  missions  have 
been  established  by  the  Church  above  men¬ 
tioned -on  the  waters  of  the  Alexandria 
Archipelago,  remotely  situated,  and  with  a 
result  encouraging  to  the  most  despairing. 
The  success  ot  the  schools  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  at  Sitka  and  Wrangel  for  the  educa- 
j  tion  of  boys  and  girls,  with  instruction  in 
I  practical  duties  also,  is  now  after  years  of 

labor  considered  settled.  Each  year  these* 
institutions  have  yielded  better  and  more 
mature  fruit,  a  result  surely  gratifying  to 
us,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  that  expe- 
lienced  by  the  earnest  and  pious  men  and 
women  engaged  in  this  noble  work.  In  in¬ 
stance  of  the  devotion  of  these  good  people 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  last 
and  most  northern  mission  established  in 
Alaska  by  the  Presbyterians  was  on  Lynn 
Channel,  at  the  head  of  inland  navigation, 
where  is  located  a  large  village  of  the  Chil- 
cat  Indians,  who  are  considered  the  most 
savage  in  the  Territory.  At  the  mission 
here  was  found  a  Pennsylvania  lady  of 
wealth  and  culture  and  extremely  delicate 
j  physique,  occupying  a  few  rooms,  with  no 
other  companionship  than  her  husband,  in¬ 
fant,  and  a  white  trader.  Fifty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  was  the  next  mission,  where  resided  her 
neaiest  white  neighbor,  and  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  Indian  cauoe  during  the 


long  winter.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  why 
she  had  subjected  herself  to  such  a  rigorous 
climate,  she  replied  :  ‘  My  health  is  im¬ 
paired,  because  of  a  probably  fatal  malady,  i 
and  I  feel  that  my  years  on  earth  may  be 
few.  I  wished  to  devote  the  strength  which  i 
I  still  possess  to  God’s  service,  and  I  select¬ 
ed  this  as  most  pleasing  to  him.’  Under 
such  influence  alone  there  must  be  a  future 
of  importance  for  Alaska,  and  we  can  look 
for  a  result  at  least  similar  to  that  obtained 
at  an  Indian  settlement  in  British  Columbia,  •( 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  an  English  I 
|  missionary,  the  Indians  not  only  support  | 
their  own  churches,  but  send  missionaries  to 
their  people  elsewhere,  and  produce  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  life.  It  is  probable  then 
that  the  churehes  of  America  will  pioneer  l 
the  way  to  just  recognition  of  Alaska  and  j 
may  eventually  place  her  in  public  estima-  j 
tion  as  the  peer  of  now  more  respected  and| 
worthier  States  and  Territories.” 


R.  M.  PATTERSON  CO., 

(Lock  Box  1193),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
rThe  Presbyterian  Journal  is  published 
every  Thursday  morning  at  15  North  7th  street, 
Philadelphia.] 


Philadelphia,  June  12,  1884. 


PROM  ALASKA. 

Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska ,  May  15th,  188 4. 

To  the  large  family  of  Journal  readers 
a  missionary  needs  no  introduction,  and 
Alaska  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  on 
the  map.  Many  of  that  family  have  in¬ 
vested  their  Lord-lent  talents  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Many  it  was  our  privilege  to  meet 
when  last  fall  my  wife  and  myself  made  a 
tour  among  the  eastern  churches  and  Pres¬ 
byteries  to  tell  what  God  hath  wrought  in 
this  corner  of  his  possessions.  I  feel  that 
some  sort  of  occasional  report  is  due  from 
us  to  those  who  have  so  willingly  aided 
our  missionary  work  here. 

While  all  the  middle  States  and  many  of 
the  western  States  have  given  Alaska  gen¬ 
erous  aid.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  have  been  especially  kind 
and  free.  Two  of  our  boys  have  just  come 
by  with  letters  for  the  mail  from  our  farm, 
which  we  have  named  Pennsylvania.  The 
name  was  suggested  by  a  dear  friend  in 
Harrisburg,  where  over  a  hundred  dollars 
was  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the  place. 
The  first  dollar  was  given  by  a  farmer  at 
Chestnut  Level.  People  rapidly  became 
interested  in  this  practical  work  of  making 
our  Tlinkit  Boys’  Training  Academy  self- 
supporting.  The  Presbyteries  of  West¬ 
minster,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Pittsburg,  But¬ 
ler,  Erie,  and  others,  in  some  of  whose 
churches  Mrs.  Young  presented  this  sub¬ 
ject,  gave  much  aid.  In  three  weeks  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  raised — 


all  in  Pennsylvania  except  the  last  $28, 
which  was  given  by  a  member  of  the  La- 
fayette  Street  Church  of  Buffalo.  To-day 
I  paid  down  this  sum,  and  received  a  quit¬ 
claim  deed  to  the  only  prairie  farm  in  this 
section  of  Alaska. 

Our  Boys’  Training  Academy  is  a  child 
of  faith  and  prayer.  The  McFarland 
Home  for  Girls  was  already  a  noble  suc¬ 
cess.  But  the  boys  of  the  place  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  manner  of  temptations— the 
ruin  of  body  and  soul.  While  in  their  pa¬ 
rents’  Indian  houses  superstition,  impuri¬ 
ty,  heathenism  and  hideous  sin  filled  eye 
and  ear  and  heart  to  the  exclusion  of 
God’s  truth.  They  must  be  taken  into  a 
Christian  home,  taught  cleanliness,  godli¬ 
ness,  self-help,  sell-reliance,  self-respect 
and  Christian  civilization. 

Our  noble  Board,  overcrowded  with 
work,  was  unable  to  take  up  this.  Mrs. 
Young  started  the  institution  with  one 
pupil,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Lewis 
Kellogg,  in  memory  of  her  sainted  father. 
More  help  came  in  answer  to  prayer.  The 
work  grew.  When  the  Lord  called  us 
eastward  to  lay  this  Alaska  field  before 
the  churches,  Mrs.  Young’s  story  of  her 
boys  touched  many  hearts.  During  a  tour 
in  New'  York,  planned  by  our  Board,  and 
in  others  in  response  to  invitations  of 
churches,  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  our 
Alaska  field  was  set  forth  and  aid  secured 
!  for  all  parts  of  it. 

i  But  Mrs.  Young’s  special  plea  was  for 
her  boys.  Her  institute  was  set  squarely 
on  its  feet,  and  unless  the  interest  in  it  sud¬ 
denly  fails — which  we  do  not  think  possi¬ 
ble — As  future  is  one  of  assured  success. 
In  this  letter  I  have  only  time  to  speak  of 
one  phase  of  this  work  for  our  boys. 

The  problem  of  civilization  must  be 
marked  out  for  these  natives,  not  by  them. 
Although  naturally  bright  and  tractable, 
far  ahead  of  most  of  the  native  tribes  of 
America  in  arts,  habits  and  attainments; 
eager  for  instruction,  they  must  still  be 
brought  to  the  light. 

Secretary  Teller  in  his  report  last  fall 
strongly  urged  such  an  education  for  the 
members  of  each  tribe  of  Indians  as  would 
best  fit  them  for  life  in  the  region  in  which 
that  tribe  is  located.  They  must  be  angli¬ 
cized,  made  self-supporting,  fitted  for  fu¬ 
ture  citizenship. 

The  country  of  the  Tlinkit  tribes  is  one 
of  seas  and  islands  and  mountains  and 
dark  forests,  of  mild  climate,  abundance 
of  game  and  fish,  richness  of  natural  re¬ 
sources.  We  have  no  agency  system  to 
make  beggars  of  our  natives,  and  no  treat¬ 
ies  for  our  government  to  break.  Our 
Tlinkits  are  citizens  so  far  as  any  of  us  can 
claim  that  title  in  a  country  to  w  hich  civil 
law  has  not  yet  been  extended.  Their  ed¬ 
ucation  must  be  such  as  will  fit  them  to 


I  march  along  with  the  rapidly  swelling 
stream  of  Caucasian  civilization  which  will 
else  sweep  them  away.  They  need  trades 
and  habits  of  industry  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  English  and  of  books.  So  in  our  Train¬ 
ing  Academy  the  boys  must  be  educated 
towards  self-support-in  the  hand  as  well 
as  the  head  and  the  heart.  The  institu- 
tion  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  labor  of  its  inmates  will  make  it  en¬ 
tirely  self-supporting.  So  we  need  tools 
and  materials  to  work  with.  This  has 
been  the  principle  on  which  we  have1 
worked  from  the  first. 

The  boys  from  the  first  have  had  to  oret 
their  own  fish  and  meat,  and  provide  these 
a^o  for  the  Girls’  Home  and  our  Faith 
Hospital,  procure  wood  for  many  fires,  get 
all  supplies  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
country.  On  our  return  to  our  work  last 
December  we  brought  with  us  a  complete 
set  of  hand  and  foot  power  machines  for 
cabinet  and  house  furnishing  work  pur¬ 
chased  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Williams,  superintendent  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
Sabbath  school  in  Brooklyn,  he  having 
given  us  $250  for  that  purpose  from  the 
Marquand  estate,  of  which  he  is  residuary 
legatee.  Several  of  the  boys  have  thus 
been  learning  the  carpenter  cabinet  work¬ 
er  s  trade,  have  made  their  own  furniture 
and  done  work  outside  to  bring  a  revenue 
into  the  institution. 

The  ladies  of  West  Chester  gave  a  tea 
party,  the  proceeds  of  which,  $136,  went  to 
the  furnishing  of  a  shoe  shop,  and  several 
are  learning  this  trade. 

Now  that  we  have  a  large  and  good 
farm,  another  industry  is  established.  We 
have  been  given  money  to  purchase  two 

cows  and  a  few  pigs  and  chickens,  and 
these  are  immediately  profitable.  For 
three  weeks  almost  our  whole  force  has 
been  out  at  Pennsylvania,  where  they  will 
remain  all  summer,  coming  to  Wrangel 
Saturday  evening  and  returning  Monday. 

Miss  L.  L.  McAvoy,  Mrs.  Young’s  assist¬ 
ant,  supported  by  the  Broad  Street  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  who  receives  $500  per  year 
for  her  salary,  has  charge  of  them,  and  in¬ 
structs  them  in  the  schoolroom  half  of 
each  day.  Miss  Annie  Chrisholm,  a  Scotch 
lady  of  experience,  supported  by  the  First 
and  Second  Churches  of  Chicago,  has 
charge  of  the  housekeeping  department. 

My  brother,  James  W.  Young,  who  arrived 
in  the  April  steamer,  and  who  came  at  his 
own  expense,  keeps  the  boys  at  work  on 
the  farm  half  of  each  day.  They  are  put¬ 
ting  in  sixty  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides 
plenty  of  oats,  buckwheat,  peas,  turnips 
and  garden  seeds.  Foragers  are  sent  out 
every  day  for  a  supply  of  game  and  fish. 
Ducks,  geese,  grouse  and  bears  are  abun¬ 
dant  and  close  at  hand.  Then  the  supply  of 


salt  salmon  and  trout,  dried  small  fish  and 
dried  berries,  will  be  put  up  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  In  the  fall  all  will  return  and  occupy 
buildings  in  the  fort,  free  use  of  which  we 
have  just  been  granted  by  the  government. 

Thus  we  are  protecting  these  promising 
boys  from  temptations  which  would  else 
surely  prove  their  destruction,  keeping 
them  busy,  pushing  forward  their  English 
Christian  education,  and  striving  to  “thor¬ 
oughly  furnish”  them  for  the  future. 

Each  one  is  supported  by  some  individu¬ 
al  or  society,  and  named  by  his  supporters. 
We  have  put  the  scholarships  down  to  six¬ 
ty  dollars  per  year,  and  hope  to  reduce 
further  as  we  progress  towards  self-sup¬ 
port. 

Our  struggle-time  is  now.  The  starting 
is  hardest.  Needs  crowd.  Tin  shop, 
cooper  shop  to  furnish  barrels  to  put  up 
and  ship  our  salmon  in,  salmon  and  her¬ 
ring  nets,  guns,  boats,  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments  for  the  farm,  school  supplies,  and 
most  pressing  of  all  supplies  of  clothing 
and  means  to  purchase  food — all  these  are 
necessary;  and  because  they  are,  and  be¬ 
cause  this  is  surely  the  Lord’s  work,  we 
know  the  Lord  will  provide. 


L.  Hall  Young. 


ALONG  ALASKA. 


A  Pleasant  Trip  from  Portland,  Or.,  to 
Sitka  and  Beyond. 


THESE  WEEKS  SAILING  AMONG  MOUNTAINS. 


Keeks,  Woods,  Towns,  Mines,  Indians,  Glaciers, 
Icebergs,  Whales,  Salmon,  etc.,  etc. 


Cor.  Chicago  Tribune. 

Portland,  Or.,  June  29.  —The  summer  tourist  %vho 
wishes  to  see  Daiure  unadorned  and  bare  headed,  and 
who  can  stand  a  three  weeks’  steamship  excursion  in 
quiet  waters,  will  look  long  before  he  finds  a  pleas¬ 
anter  trip  than  that  to  Alaska.  .The  uncertain  ele- 
!  meat  in  the  journey  is  the  weather.  July  and 
August  ore  consider jd  the  best  months — that  is, 
months  with  the  least  rain  and  fog— but  the  boat  has 
already  had  several  fine  trips  this  year,  and  the 
j  journey  in  Jaue,  from  which  the  writer  bus  just 
returned,  was  a  fine  one,  favored  with  excellent 
weather  throughout.  We  ouly  once  tied  up  for  fog, 
and  on  the  trip  proper  had  no  rainy  day  till  we  go! 
baok  to  Pugef  Sound.  Light  rains  fell  occasionally’ 
but  only  for  a  part  of  any  dsy  did  the  clouds  shut 
down  and  hide  the  mountain  tops.  April  was  another 
good  month,  but  May  was  wet. 

THE  BOaT. 

The  regular  boot  is  the  steamship  Idaho,  which 
makes  monthly  trips  Irom  Portland  to  Sitka  aud  re¬ 
turn,  Fare  tor  the  round  trip  fretn  Portland,  $95  ; 
from  Victoria  or  Port  Towpstud,  on  the  Sound,  $90.' 
The  boat  is  a  propeller— accommodating  sixty  cabin  1 
paeeengeis.  1  think— and  cnrnmandfd  by  Oapt  Car- 
roll,  a  skillful  and  careful  tfiicer.  She  is  not  a  last 
boat,  but  is  airy  and  comfortable,  with  state  rooms 
and  fare  ns  good  as  the  best  on  the  coast.  The  pas¬ 
senger  in  therefore  pretty  sure  ol  being  comfortable, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  may  bo. 

THE  ROUTE. 

The  routs  is  from  Portland  down  the  Columbia 
river  to  Astpria,  then  cross  the  bar  uad  out  to  sea. 
The  boat  passes  up  around  Wsshingtou  territory  just 
in  sight:  nf  land,  enters  tUe Straits  of  Fuca.and  lands 
first  at  Victoria.  This  is  an  interesting  part  of  the 


trip  to  persons  who  have  not  seen  the  Columbia 
river,  or  the  entrance  to  the  great  inland  aea  which 
the  boat  afterward  travels;  but  they  will  be  fourt 
hours  or  more  at  sea,  with  a  favorable  opportunity 

of  getting  soasick.  ,  . _ 

After  leaving  Victoria  the  passenger  only  occasion- 
ally  gets  sight  of  the  ocean.  If  the  sea  trough  be 
may  bo  inclined  to  seek  tiro  seclusion  of  .ns  state¬ 
room  during  the  three  hours’  sail  across  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  sound,  and  at  Milbank  sound  the  boat  may  feel 
tlio  swell  of  the  Pacific.  All  else  is  rs  smooth  sail- 
in"  as  on  the  Mississippi  river.  This  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  trip-that  an  ocean  steamship,  start¬ 
ing  inland  from  an  ocean  port,  and  sailing  over  a 

among  the  Islands  and  mountains,  should 
tiually  land  at  another  ocean  port  nearly  a  thousand 

“prom  Vmtoria  the  boat  crosses  to  Port  Townsend 
to  receive  freight  left  by  California  steamefS,  and 
then  steers  norlhward  a  -long  ibe  islands. 

At  this  point,  and  all  through  the  trip,  a  coast 
survey  chart  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  at  hand 
and  no  observer  who  docc  not  wish  to  get  entirely 
bewildered  should  go  without  these  charts  of  the 
const  No  other  maps  can  be  obtained. 

Dodging  the  rocky  San  Juan  islands,  the  boat  soon 
finds  an  8  shaped  channel,  called  Active  pass,  and, 
turning  eastward  through  this,  was  at  once  in  the 
broad  5  Btrait  of  Georgia,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Fiater  river.  Not  very  far 
this  on  Vancouver  island,  is  Departure  bay, 
where  coal  is  taken  for  the  trip,  and  the 
course  resumed.  It  passes  up  behind  the  long  \  an- 
UUnd,  through  wide  channels  and  narrow 
channels,  but  always  in  deep  water;  then 
Queen  Charlotte  sound,  and,  by  a  process  of  tral“td 
selection,  takes  one  of  many  avenues,  and  so  passes 
into  other  channels  and  behind  other  islands.  In 
this  way  we  roach  Alaska,  and  still  find  opening  up 
before  us  mysterious  northwest  passages,  any  one  of 
Which, Tor  ail  we  know,  may  be  the  fabled  straits  of 
Anirtn  This  thing  goes  on  for  more  than  a  week, 
anl  then  S  ka  is  announced.  The  track  of  a  dog 
hunting  bis  master  would  plat  up  about  the  same  as 
onr  course  after  reaching  Alaska,  for  tae  boat  does 
not  stop  at  British  Columbia  ports  north  of  the  co&l- 

lEf  hTcargo  was  mostly  supplies  for  fisheries  ;  and 
in  search  of  these  the  beet  would  sail  up  one  arm  of 
the  inland  sea  and  then  another,  often  turning  back 
from  a  blind  passage  and  crossing  her  track  to  s-omo 
inlet  on  the  opposite  side.  Thus,  with  smooth  water 
and  clear  weather,  t.be  trip  Jakes  on  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  throe  weeks’  picnic;  and,  as  long  as  the 
scenery  is  fine,  the  exact  route  takeD  is  unimportant . 
Wo  ojjiy  know  that  wo  sail  into  but  few  of  the  many 
broad  entrances  that  looked  so  inviting. 

GOOD  NAVIGATION. 

The  extent  and  depth  of  these  inland  channels  are 
anito  wonderful.  Puget  sound,  south  of  tae  Straits 
?*•'  Fnca  has  mainly  alluvial  shores  ot  clay  or  fine 
grave1  but  north  of  Victoria  every  channel  through 
which  the  Idaho  runs  is  built  in  rock.  For  hundreds 
of  miles  the  shores  are  built  up  like  a  sea  wall,  and 
?hey  pitch  at  once  into  deep  water  The  foundings 
even  m  the  narrowest  channels,  show  usually 
ICO  feet  of  water,  and  often  over  ICO  fathoms.  No 
haibor  or  channel  improvements  will  ever  bo  needed 
for  Alaska.  There  is  everywhere  good  water;  and  in 
the  whole  trip,  which  was  nearly  always  through 
tho  woods,  not  a  single  snag  was  iound  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  navigation.  So  deep  is  tue  water  that 
the  navigator’s  main  trouble  is  to  hud  anchorage. 
Thw  «« '  Places  where  a  man  can  almost  throw 
p  line  iroru  his  ship  to  either  shore,  and  whe.e,  ,n 
cosh  ot  f.".g,  he  would  he  twenty  miles  or  more  from 
any  Pls-  e  where  the  ship’s  cable  would  reach  bot¬ 
tom  V  ’  A s  tho  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  may  be  twenty 
for  ‘  •«i"erous  to  go  to  the  bank  and  spar  out 
aTain  t  H  rccky  shV.rr-.  Only  In  Wrangel  Narrows 
and  a  tw  -  places  in  Peril  Straits,  “the  rapids,  is 
our  boat  compelled  to  take  a  meandering  course  to 
fiad  the  best  water;  and  not  once  after  leavuig  lott- 
Dnd  SH  the  speed  of  the  boat  reduced  on  account  of 
diffi  -uU  navigation.  These  narrows,  with  a  limited 
deurb  t  f  watir,  are  “cut  off,”  taken  to  save  distance. 
That’-  tn  ate  capacious  channels  m  other  direc¬ 
tions  in  shown  by  too  Dot  that  the  greatest  band  o. 
whales  that  we  saw— a  dozen  or  so— were  near  -Lo 
uiintng  town  of  Juneau,  nearly  “s  lar  Uorn  tho  open 
sea  as  hi  y  point  that  reached. 

SCENE), Y. 

TU--  Reentry  throughout,  is  rock,  formed  into  every 
descriptor.,  of  island,  hill  and  mountain.  The 
„moin.:  ot  ern  1  or  shingle  beach  between  \ict>>rlu 
and  Sitka  is  quite  insignificant.  The  shore  every' 
where  is  rock,  and  rock  fixed  in  place  The  forma¬ 
tion  is  generally  volcanic  and  has  an  air  of  newness 
about  it.  There  is  no  debris  at  the  loot  of  steep 
bluffs  -  and  hardly  any  streams  coming  out  oi  ravines 
have  brought  down  as  much  as  a  wheelbarrow  load 
of  gravel  or  stone.  When  the  waterway^  were  dug 
out  and  the  hollows  formed  among  the  hills  all  tho 
waste  material  was  carefully  removed.  The  remain- 
ing  bedrock  ia  so  lira,  that  the  disintegrating  forces 
of  nature  nave  only  Just  begun  to  act  upon  it. 


The  8fti> .  Juan  islands,  the  islands  in  the  straits  of 
Georgia  ai  d  in  the  wider  sounds,  seldom  leach  a  j 
hight  of  UfiCO  feet.  Tho  highest  point  on  Vancouver  j 
island  is.  however,  over  7000  feet  above  tide;  and  tho  j 
snow  pe.-.kB  of  the  Oasccde  mountains,  which  in  good 
weather  are  constantly  in  sight  are  considerably 
higher  than  thia. 

Ttra  finest,  though  not  the  grandest  day’s  sail  is 
through  the  Grenville  channel,  between  Milbank 
sound  and  the  lower  point  of  Alaska.  The  channel 
is  i. arrow,  straight,  profoundly  deep,  walled  in  on 
each  side  by  mountains  rising  up  at  a  steep  angle  from 
the  water’s  edge  to  a  hight  of  about  J000  feet  or 
more.  Out  of  every  ravine  comes  a  stream  of  water 
rattling  along  over  the  rocks;  and  irom  the  snow¬ 
banks  yet  remaining  on  the  mountain  tops  we  trace 
many  a  bright  ribbon  of  water— first,  clinging  to  a 
ragged  slope  of  rook,  and  again  shining  in  little 
threads  among  the  timber,  till  finally  it  tumbles  over 
the  last  rim  of  rock  and  falls  into  the  sea  alongside 

the  ship.  ,  ... 

Ionumerablo  channels  cut  the  country  into  islands 
so  small  that  there  is  no  room  to  form  large  streams 
cf  water.  The  waterfalls,  therefore,  though  many, 
are  oil  small— not'  one  of  them,  so  far  as  1  Could 
learn,  being  largo  enough  to  have  the  honor  of  - a 

name.  ,  , 

After  reaching  tho  Alaskan  waters  the  channels 
are  generally  wide,  and,  as  we  go  north,  the  hills  rise 
into  enow  clad  mountains,  and  the  outlook  is  more 
desolate  and  more  grand.  On  Baronoff  island,  on 
■wired  riitka  is  located,  we  find  a  mass  of  |  sharp, 
volcanic  peeks,  bare,  black  and  desolate,  fringed 
with  timber  near  tbo  water  lave!,  and  enlivened 
above  wilh  many  fields  ot  snow. 

In  , hv  Lynn  canal,  at  the  upper  end  of  Chatham 
straits,  we  are  taken  two  degrees  north  of  Sitka,  and 
sail  bet weeu  ranges  of  anoweiad  mountains,  brist¬ 
ling  with  unscalable  peaks,  and  carrying  glaciers  in 
every  ravine.  Our  accommodating  captain  also 
took  tts  up  am  ng  tho  thousand  icebergs  of  Glacier 
boy,  dodging  fields  of  ice  in  every  direction,  and 
landed  ns  nt  the  Muir  glacier— the  grand,  dazzling, 
ne  p!u3  ultra  show  of  the  voyage,  and  really,  as  it 
struck  me,  more  impressive  than  anything  within 
reset,  of  tho  ordinary  tourist,  Niagara  aloud  ex¬ 
cepted. 

THE  MUIR  GLACIER. 

We  had  already  sailed  past  several  glaciers  larger 
than  the  Mer-de-Glace  of  Mont  Blauc.but  they  were 
so  far  away  that  we  got  no  adequate  idea  of  their  ex¬ 
tent,  Nor  did  any  of  them  push  their  way  into  the 
sea.  This  glacier,  to  which  our  boat  was  now  pointed, 
came  down  into  deep  water,  and  stretched  back  into 
the  mountains  until  its  course  was  lost  in  fields  of 
snow,  As  the  steamer  checked,  her  speed  to  keen  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  monster,  we  found  that  we 
had  sailed  up  point  blank  against  a  vertical  wall  cf 
blue  ice  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  itOO  feet  high 
above  the  water!  As  if  to  illustrate  the  grand  scale 
and  magnitude  of  everything,  just  as  gurboat  round¬ 
ed  to,  a"  chip  of  ice,  safely  estimated  to  weigh  1500 
tons,  broke  i  If  from  the  face  of  the  glacier  ai.a  fell  a 
distance  of  100  feet  into  the  sea.  Of  course  there 
followed  a  mighty  uproar,  and  then  a  wave  that 
rocked  our  steamer  se  do  only  the  big  swells  from 
the  Pacific.  As  the  tide  was  ebbing,  tbe  mass  that 
had  just  fallen  into  tho  water  floated  out  past  the 
boat,  forming  a  field  of  broken  ice  several  acres  in 


extent.  ,  ,,  .  , 

The  upper  surface  of  the  glacier  was  lull  of  deep 
fissures,  and  at  tho  water-level  there  were  mysteri- 
<  us  caves  which  no  one  dare  to  explore.  Pieces  of 
ice,  large  and  small,  were  constantly  drooping  into 
the  sea-  and,  as  the  ice  wall  acted  as  a  sounding 
board,  there  wore  constant  volleys  of  sound  as  sharp 
as  that  of  musketry  or  artillery — demonstrating  to 
our  satisfaction  that  the  butt  end  of  a  glacier,  where 
iceburgs  are  mnde.  is  a  very  noisy  place. 

PcEsengers  were  lauded  on  shore,  and,  alter  a  climb 
along  the  side  moraine  to  a  hight  of  somo  500  feet, 
a  few  of  us  found  ourselves  at  a  point  where  we 
could  overlook  the  stream  of  ice  and  get  an  idea  of 
its  deev>  fissures  and  impassable  condition.  High  »s 
we  were  there  were  yet  peaks  of  ice  between  ns  and 
the  water  that  were  still  above  us.  and  we  could  only 
see  a  fraction  of  a  mile  inland.  Everything  was  on 
a  scale  that  could  only  be  realized  by  a  test  of  climb. 
io-r.  Alongside  the  glacier,  in  mid-channel,  there 
wore  stventv  five  fathoms  of  water;  ana.  as  the 
steamer  approached  shore  to  land  us.  the  leadsman 

reported  uo  bottom  at  twelve  fathoms. 

Only  last  year  did  the  boat  make  its  first  trip  to 
r file  glacier.  Further  up  the  bay  four  or  five  other 
glaciers  come  down  from  the  Fairweether  group  of 
™«nr  tains-  but  very  little  is  known  about  them. 

St  0nlv  caught an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  glaciers, 
W©OLiy  cauKut  _ ,,  r,f  *-h»  ifce  fll 


the  bey  came  from  the  immense  reservoir  of  ice  thet 
we  had  visited. 

timbkb. 


"he  timber  resources  of  Alaska  have  been  over- 
i mated  °  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Men  do  not 
(her  cedar  from  obelisks,  nor  choice  timber  from 
naked  bedrock.  The  pan-handle  of  Alaska,  as 
frnav  ORll  that  part  through  which  we  sailed,  has 
a'voroble  climate,  but  it  has  no  soil.  Trees  grow 


everywhere  and  make  the  utmost  possible  effort  to 
be  worth  something;  but,  getting  no  nourishment 
>  from  a  lodge  of  rock,  they  are  dead  at  the  top  and 
I  scrubby,  with  limbs  from  the  ground  up  With 
woods  everywhere,  timber  is  scarce.  On  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  some  valuable  tracts  of 
the  yellow  or  Alaska  cedar  are  reported,  and 
doubtless  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  this  timber 
that  may  be  valuable,  as  it  is  not  found  to  aBy  extent 
elsewhere.  Even  with  a  lair  quality  of  common 
timber  in  Alaska,  which  only  occasionally  happens, 
j  the  country  is  so  rough  and  so  destitute  of  streams 
large  enough  to  float  logs  to  tide  water  that  the 
|  Puget  sound  country,  which  is  highly  favored  in 
these  respects,  and  has  the  timber  also,  is  likely  to 
|  go  on  supplying  the  lumber  markets  of  the  coast, 
without  being  affected  by  anything  that  can  come 
i  from  Alaska. 

FISH. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Alaskan  waters  abound 
I  with  fish;  and  the  principal  of  these  is  salmon.  Nor 
is  there  evidence  that  any  of  the  fisheries  yet  estab¬ 
lished  have  made  any  money.  It  seems  to  be  more 
from  lack  of  management,  however,  than  from  lack 
of  ft  h,  or  of  a  market  for  the  fish  when  properly 
packed.  Strongely  eoocgb,  every  station  gets  year 
after  year  its  own  kind  of  salmon,  differing  in  size, 
color  or  quality,  from  that  of  every  other  station. 
Then  there  are,  as  I  understand  it,  three  runs  of 
salmon  a  year,  and  these  differ  among  themselves; 
so  that  to  .the  stranger  the  Alaska  .salmon  seems  I 
wonderfully  various  as  well  as  wonderfully  numer¬ 
ous.  Some  of  the  fisheries  “can  their  catch';”  others 
split  and  salt  them,  packing  in  200- pound  barrels. 

Besides  the  salmon  the  Northwest  Company  is 
catching  and  curing  codfish,  smaller  in  size  than  the 
Newfoundland  cod,  but  how  they  compare  otherwise 
I, do  not  know.  The  market  price  will  show  that 
I  pretty  definitely. 

(TOWNS  AND  MINES. 

Wraogel,  Juneau  (or  Harrifeburg) ,  and  Sitka  are 
the  three  towns  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mail  stations. 
The  oldest  of  these  Is  Sitka,  tacked  by  sharp  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  and  fronting  on  an  archipelago  of  low, 
rocky,  but  wooded  Islands.  It  has  a  foreign,  proba¬ 
bly  Russian,  air  about  it;  and  the  old  and  slightly 
fantastic  Greek  church,  with  lttfc rich  vestments  and 
fine  altar,  is  in  strange  contrast  With  the  inexpressi-  i 
bie  wildness  of  everything  else  seen  in  the  country. 

Wrangel,  originally  a  trading  post,  was  greatly 
augmented  at  the  time  by  an  Influx  of  miners  from 
the  Cassinr  mines,  who  went  there  to  winter.  It  is 
|  now  inhabited  by  a  score  or  two  of  apparently  aim¬ 
less  whites,  and  three  times  as  many  thrice'  as  aim- 
j  less  Indians.  Here  we  first,  and  with  one  exception 
last,  found  totem  sticks  set  up  in  front  of  Indian 
huts.  They  are  very  rudely  carved  faces  of  human 
or  inhuman  beings,  mixed  with  heads  pf  animsls, 
j  one  above  another,  made  on  a  log  that  is  Often  sixty 
'  fec-t  long.  They  are  a  scrt  of  coat  of  arms,  and  give 
dignity  to  the  occupants  of  the  hut  before  which 
they  stand. 

Juneau  is  a  mining  town,  with  placer  mines  of. 
merely  paying  richness  uround  it.  On  Douglas 
'  island,  opposite,  are  quartz  gold  mines  that  promise 
j  to  be  profitable.  Lack  of  civil  government  and  some 
lawlessness  in  tlm  camp  have  kept  away  capital. 
Arrangemeuta  are  now  completed  for  s  120-stamp 
mill  at  this  point,  and  if  the  results  are  satisfactory 
this  promises  to  be  the  liveliest  town  in  moribund 
Alaska. 

THE  NATIVES, 

The  Alaska  Indians,  as  far  as  I  saw  them,  are  not  a 
j  bad  looking  lot.  Exception,  however,  must  be  taken 
|  to  some  of  the  young  women,  who  paint  their  faces 
black  to  improve  the  complexion.  The  pigment,  or 
whatever  it  is,  is  kept  on  two  or  three  months.  It 
is  thought  to  have  a  calcimining  effect,  und  there  is 
an  eye  to  beauty  even  in  Alaska.  RiDgs  in  ears  and  j 
noses  ere  common,  but  the  rings  are  all  small  in  size. 

A  more  questionable  ornament  is  a  bone  spike  oeem. 
iugly  riveted  into  the  hollow  of  the  under  lin.  and 
projecting  straight  cut  in  front.  It  is  not  becoming, 
and  the  only  explicable  use  of  the  article  seems  to 
be  to  fend  off  indiscriminate  kissing. 

Whenever  the  boat  landed  the  Indians  would  come 
and  squat  around  the  wharf,  offering  for  sale  bas¬ 
kets,  silver  bracelets,  bom  and  wood  spoons,  or 
whatever  curiosities  they  could  muster  up.  There 
v/as  occasionally  a  chance  to  get  a  stono  pipe,  a  bone 
knife  or  some  little  article  that  was  worth  taking 
away;  but  the  demaud  for  things  of  this  kind  is  great 
and  choice  goods  are  scarce.  The  Datives  generally 
understand  Chinook,  but  few  of  them  know  any 
English.  They  are  sharp  traders;  and  the  etranger 
|  who  wants  to  buy  should  have  plenty  of  halves  and 
1  quarters  in  his  pocket,  as  no  Indian  ever  makes 
change. 

BEYOND  SITKA. 

Fortunately  for  some  of  us  who  did  not  mind 
getting  seasick,  our  boat  had  on  board  Lieutenant 
Abercombia  and  party,  sentout  by  the  department  of 
j  the  Columbia  io  explore  the  Copper  river  from  its 
!  niouth  across  the  divide  to  the  valley  of  the  Yukon 
river.  ,The  boat  was  to  land  them  near  the  mouth  of 
Copper  river.  This  took  us  to  a  little  trading  station, 
Newchuk.ou  the  Prince  of  Wales  Sound,  220  miles  | 


northwest  from  Sitka.  The  route  led  directly  to  sea, 
and  we  were  favored  with  fine  but  distant  sights  of 
the  Fairweather  group  of  mountains,  the  other 
side  of  which  we  had  seen  from  Glacier  boy,  und  the 
lone,  snow-clad  peak  of  Mt.  St.  Elias.  The.  latter 
|  was  150  miles  away,  and  we  saw  only  the  sharp  out-  ' 
Hue  of  the  summit  down  to  just  below  the  shoulders. 

]  The  coast  toward  which  we  steamed  was  compara-  1 
tively  unknown.  The  captain  sailed  by  an  old  Rus¬ 
sian  chart,  based  on  the  explorations  of  Vancouver. 
In  fact,  nil  the  charts  of  the  northwest  coast  are 
based  on  the  work  of  Vancouver.  It  ia  singular  and 
rather  humiliating  to  know  how  much  he  did,  and 
how  little,  particularly  by  the  United  States,  bus 
j  since  been  done.  But  our  boat  sailed  without  halt 
or  hindrance  into  one  of  the  prettiest  harbors  of  the 
world.  We  dropped  anchor  at  midnight  the  15th  of 
|  June  and  found  thut  wo  had  reached  the  laud  of  the 
*  midnight  twilight.  There  was  plenty  of  light  for 
leaning  a  newspaper,  if  we  could  only  get  oue;  and 
I  the  whole  country  was  open  to  Inspection  about  as 
!  clearly  at  midnight  as  ai  midday.  We  found  the  , 
same  rocky  coast  that  we  had  left  at  Sitka.  The  sur- 
"  rounding  hills  wore  1000  feet  high  or  more;  and  snow 
lav  in  gulches  nearly  down  to  the  level  of  the  tide, 
j  There'was  a  fringe  of  timbeit  below,  with  a  thick  low 
I  shrub  or  naked  rock  above. 

The  discharge  of  the  ship’s  gun  brought  out  the 
trader  of  the  post  in  a  skin  canoe,  paddled  by  two 
,  Indians.  Then  we  all  went  ashore,  had  a  powwow 
I  with  the  Rkinclad  natives,  whom  we  could  not  un 
doratand,  bought  some  bows  and  urrows  used  for 
snooting  sea. otter,  and  lot*  four  hardy  explorers  be¬ 
side  their  several  tons  of  stores,  which  they  were  to 
take  inland  over  mountains  and  snowbank3  in  nome 
way  that  they  did  oot  yet  understand.  As  we  sailed 
away  the  boat  dipped  her  colors  and  gave  them  a 
I  parting  salute,  to  which  the  quick  response  wan  eev- 
1  eral  little  puffs  of  smoko  from  firearms,  whose 
report  we  could  not  hear.  Behind  the 
explorers  was  the  long  line  of  ragged 
snow-bound  poaks  known  as  the  Alaskan  mountains. 
They  were  bright  in  the  morning  sun.  and  the  per¬ 
fect  picture  ot  an  Arctic  winter,  and  i0  degrees  be- 
lew  zero.  Then  we  turned  south  and  wondered 
1  where  our  courageous  army  friends  would  spend 
\  Christmas. 

l  The  return  to  Sitka  was  stormy  and  rough,  with 
almost  evoiyhody  laid  upon  the  shelf.  Then  the 
weather  cleared  again  and  we  had  more  fine  days 
among  the  mountains. 

The  boat  took  up  a  full  cargo  of  supplies  for  fish¬ 
ermen  and  miners  She  brought  back  about  three 
hand  truck  loatie  of  furs  and  fish,  and  four  fine  bear 
cubs.  That  about  represented  the  Alaska  balance 
sheet  as  is  stands  at  present.  But.  ns  a  piece  for  a 
summer  picnic,  the  country  is  “way  up.”  W.  W. 
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—The  Moravians,  at  tlieir  meeting  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  Fa  April  16,  decided  to  establish  a  mission 
imong  the  Esquimaux  in  Northwestern  A  .-, 
ami  commissioned  two  brethren  for  an  expira¬ 
tion  missionary  journey  tlieie. 

—A  number  of  Moravians  in  Bethlehem,  i  a.. 
including  five  students  in  their  Theological  8.  7 
inarv  volunteered  to  go  as  missionaries  to  AlaSr« 
Xr  a  recent  address  by  Rev  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

V,u.,  wuieugo 

"Life  in  Alaska:"  Letters  of  Mrs.  Eugene  S. 
Willard.  Edited  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eva  Mc- 
Clintock.  In  1879  Mrs.  Willard  and  her  hus¬ 
band  accepted  positions  as  missionary  teach¬ 
ers  in  Alaska  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  Thence,  and  while  she  was 
thus  engaged,  these  letters  were  written. 
Coming  to  us  in  a  dear  and  attractive  style, 
they  afford  valuable  information  as  to  the 
features  and  natural  productions  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  the  peculiarities  of  its  inhabitants;  the 
incidents  of  missionary  life  in  that  northern 
land,  with  its  trials,  its  hopes,  its  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  its  successes.  [Presbyterian 
:  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 
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SOME  NEW  BOOKS. 

In  the  notice  last  week,  the  authorship 
of  “Life  in  Alaska,”  was  inadvertently 
attributed  to  Mrs.  Frances  Willard.  It 
should  have  been  Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Willard, 
a  name  not  so  well  known  to  the  public 
as  the  former,  but  one  which  will  live 
not  only  in  the  memory  of  those  to  whom 
she  ministers,  but  one  which  will  be  held 
in  most  precious  memory  by  all  who  read 
of  her  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
the  degraded  people  whom  she  seeks  to 

elevate.  _ _ 

HEW  EXPEDITION  TO  ALASKA. 

;  v  Further  Effort  of  Gen.  Miles  to  Acquire 
j  Greater  Knowledge  of  tlie  Interior  of 
Alaska. _ 

j  [SPECIALLY  TELEGRAPHED  TO  THE  BULLETIN.] 

Vancouver,  W.  T.,  June  20tli. — In  1881,  when 
Gen.  Miles  took  command  of  this  military  dis¬ 
trict  he  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  knowing 
more  about  Alaska-a  part  of  his  command.  He 
asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  be  ex- 
\  pended  in  exploration.  It  was  not  given,  and  tiie 
General  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieut.  Schwatka, 
n  1883,  with  Dr.  Wilson,  IT.  S.  A.,  and 
Mr.  Homan  as>  topographical  assistant. 
Going  up  to  tlie  northern  section  oi 
the  Alexandrian  Archipelago  to  Chilacat,  thence 
crossing  over  to  the  uead  of  the  Yukon,  down 
that  through  a  section  of  British  America  to  its 
;  entrance  into  Behring  sea,  two  thousand  miles 
by  raft,  they  gained  valuable  information.  A 
second  expedition  is  again  going  out  by  Gen. 
Miles’  order— Lieuts.  Abercrombie,  Brumback 
and  Dr.  Robinson,  accompanied  by  Mi. 
Homan,  as  topographical  assistant.  ine\ 
are  all  hardy,  resolute  young  men.  and 
expect  to  fully  accomplish  their  object.  Un¬ 
til  winter  they  will  travel  in  canoes,  which  they 
will  exchange  for  dogs  and  sleds  when  cold 
weather  begins.  They  expect  to  explore  the 
Copper  river  and  to  go  through  a  countiy  taat 
has  never  been  explored  and  is  entirely  unknown. 
It  is  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  that  hereto¬ 
fore  have  never  allowrd  wmte  men  to  enter  the 
country.  These  young  men  go,  leaving  almost 
all  hope  behind,  yet  they  believe  by 
cultivating  friendly  relations,  and  assuring  the 
Indians  of  the  good  intentions  of  tlie  Govern¬ 
ment.  their  good  will,  consent  and  assistance 
may  he  secured.  The  mineral  and  other  develop¬ 
ments  of  Alaska  will  attract  and  take  into  that 
country  a  large  body  ot  haidy  and  adven 
turous  people.  Gen.  Miles  deems  it  important 
that  the  military  in  advance  obtain  all  tlie  inhu¬ 
mation  possible  of  the  character  of  the  countiy, 
its  means  of  subsisting  troops,  tlie  best  means  of 
communication,  and  the  number  and  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  and  tlieir  implements  of  war. 
This  has  been  and  is  being  done  m  other  leu  1- 
toriesbv  the  military  authorities.  It  is  to  tins 
end  that  Gen.  Miles  has  sent  these  young  men  m 
to  the  wilds  of  Alaska.  It  may  be  for  a  year.it 
may  he  forever,  before  they  return  to  civilization. 

.  ...  . 

•rnt^s  -of  Jubdte. 

If  the  waters  alongf  the  coast 
Alaska  are  only  made  use  of  as  they 
should  be,  writes  a  correspondosht  oi 
the  Philadelphia  Press  from  &rfku, 
the  disturbance  sometimes  arising 
between  Maine  fishermen  and  Cana 
dians  regarding  the  cod  fisheries  oi 
Newfoundland  will  soon  become  an¬ 
noyances  of  the  past.  If  we  -utilize  ! 
all  the  cpd  tint th  here  u<ro  hi  Akmkap 
we  can  afford  to  give  England  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  theJ  “banks.” 


for  tlie  channels  about  which  we 
have  been  sailing  are  actually  alive 
with  as  fine  specimen  of  the  fish  as 
one  may  wish  to  see.  There  is  little 
attention  given  the  cod  up  to  the 
present  time,  though  300  ions  of  dried 
and  boneless  cod  were  shipped  last 
year  from  Killisnoo,  a  herring-old 
factory  south  of  the  Chilkhai  and 
due  east  from  Bitka.  It  is  an  un¬ 
savory  resting-place,  this  Killisnoo, 
for,  combined  with  the  oil  factory  is 

-  ?  r' h  oq  sfobltf hap j 

-  which  emits  an  ordo  that  is  percepti- 
ble  for  mile  around.  If  they  eared 

.  to,  the  Kilisnoo  people  could  ship 
unlimited  quantities  of  cod.  The 
.  water  is  filled  with  choice  verities, 
i  averaging  twenty-seven  pounds  in 
weight  each,  and  they  can  be  caught 
far  more  easily  and  at  a  much  less 
expense  than  those  found  in  eastern 
waters.  Say  what  one  pleases  about 
Alaska  Indians,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  excellent  workmen  and  ex¬ 
pert  fishers.  At  Kilisnoo,  as  at 
Chilkhat,  they  are  employed  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities,  and  give  general  satis¬ 
faction.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
season  they  purchase  a  complete 
outfit  of  clothes,  rubber  coats,  gum 
boots  and  all,  and  live  upon  so  littlP 
that  at  the  end  of  their  work  they 
have  laid  by  a  considerable  sum.  It 
is  the  opportunity  to  work  provided 
by  the  white  man  that  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  enlighten  and 
civilize  the  Alaska  Indians.  Mission¬ 
ary  work  may  .accomplish  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  but  once  inculcate 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
make  money  and  live  in  a  decent 
house  and  the  native  will  begin  to 
outci-  jipvm  it  lift/  ox  which  as  yet  he¬ 
lms  hardly  a  glimpse. 

Kilisnoo  is  located  on  a  southern 
banks  of  a  narrow  channel  that  leads 
out  of  Perii  straits,  and  is  believed  to 
be  in  the  very  center  of  the  best  her¬ 
ring  grounds  in  Alaska.  The  native 
herring  swarms  in  countless  numbers, 
and  is  a  delicious  morsel.  _  The 
Kilisnoo  fishermen  think  nothing-  of 
bringing  in  from  300  to  500  fish  a  day 
and  in  some  of  the  inlets  they  do  not 
use  nets  at  all,  but  drag  a  barbed 
stick  through  the  schools,  catching 
hundreds.  Herring  are  very  oily 
and  early  in  the  season  often  yield 
four  gallons  to  the  barrel.  The  av¬ 
erage  weight  is  about  half  a  pound, 
and  the  average  yield  of  oi.1 
to  the  barrel  is  two  gallons. 
The  season  lasts  from  August  tc 
February.  This  year  the  Kilisnoo 
factory  shipped  18,702  gallons  of  oil 
as  product  of  one  month’s  work.  The 
fish  are  caught  usually,  in  large  nets. 
Dying  almost  immediately  after  being 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
they  are  dumped  into  large  fiat-bot¬ 
tomed  barges,  towed  by  small  steam 
tugs, and  carried  to  the  factory  works. 


where  they  are  deposited  in  a  tani 
having  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons.  From 
this  tank  a  car  runs  up  an  inciiao  k 
another  bin,  where  the  fish  are  again 
unloaded.  From  here  they  are 
shoveled  at  necessary  times  into  the 
press  room,  where  they  are  rogeated- 
I  iy  crashed  and  heated  until  the  oil  is 
abstracted  and  only  the  dry  and 
mangled  residue  is  left.  To  separate 
the  oil  from  the  water  that  it  contains 
there  is  a  series  of  tanks  into  Which 
the  liquid  runs  until  the  two  ingredi¬ 
ent  i  are  properly  divided. 

For  a  long  timo  the  crushed  and 
oille  3s  herring  was  allowed  to  go  to 
was  te.  Left  to  itself  the  ill- smelling 
mass  quickly  became  a  pile  of  living 
worms.  At  last  it  vras  determined  to 
utilize  this  rich  accumulation,  and 
about  a  year  ago  the  company  began 
to  make  phosphate*,  or  fertilisers 
from  it.  At  present  the  factory  is 
not  in  the  best  order,  but  if  produces 
borne  1100  sacks  of  guano  a  month, 
.md  the  experiment  is  considered  a 
success,  a  fertilizer  of  gresd  richness 
being  produced  at  a  comparatively 
slight  cost. 

- e-V- - 
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NEW  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA. 

Some  Facts  About  the  New  Territory  and 
Its  Executive. 

“  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  to  be  con 
gratulated  or  not,”  said  Mr.  John  II.  Kinkead, 
of  Nevada,  the  newly-appointed  governor  of 
Alaska,  when  a  friend  felicitated  him  upon 
his  good  fortune,  in  the  Arlington  hotel  corri¬ 
dor,  last  night.  ‘‘It  is  thirteen  years  sfhee  I 
was  in  Sitka, and  then  it  was  not  the  most  desir- 

I  able  place  to  live  in,  but  it  has  doubtless  been 
improved  vastly  in  that  time.” 

‘‘What  kind  of  a  place  is  it,  anvhow  ?”  was 
asked.  . 

‘‘Well  to  commence  with,  it  rains  374  days  in 
the  year,  and  I  don’t  suppose  the  weather  of¬ 
ficer  has  been  able  to  change  that  yet  It  does 
not  rain  hard  like  it  does  here,  but  comes  down 
in  a  fine  Scotch  mist.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  part  of  Alaska  to  be  a  frozen-up 
country.  The  winters  are  not  so  cold  as  they 
are  here  in  Washington  on  the  coast  and 
southerly  portion  of  the  territory.  The  com¬ 
munication  is  all  by  water,  not  a  road  existing 
anywhere.  Only  an  Indian  can  penetrate  the 
interior  without  using  an  ax  at  every  step. 

‘  ‘There  has  been  no  protection  for  life  or  prop¬ 
erty,  and  a  large  number  of  people  are  waiting 
■  until  there  is  some  chance  of  securing  their  m  in- 
ing  claims  and  other  property  before  going 
there.  The  new  government,  while  it  docs  not 
include  a  legislature  or  delegate  in  congress,  in¬ 
sures  the  administration  of  law  through  the 
court  established  by  the  act,  beside  the  four 
commissioners,  who  will  act  somewhat  in  the 
capacity  of  justices  of  the  peace.” 

‘‘How  will  the  new  order  of  things  affect  the 
seal  fishery?” 

‘‘The  governor  is  directed  to  see  that  the 
company  having  the  contract  complies  with 
its  terms,  but  as  the  fishing  ground  is  1,500 
miles  away,  about  all  he  can  do  is  to  pay  one 
visit  each  year  at  the  close  of  the  killing  season 
and  make  a  rough  count  of  the  skins.  X  have 
been  on  the  around  and  am  tolerably,  familiar 


with  the  business.  When  the  transfer  was 
I  made  from  Russia,  in  1808,  I  was  appointed 
I  postmaster  of  Sitka  at  $12  a  year,  which  is  the 
only  other  government  office  I  have  ever 
held.” 

“Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  do  anything  to 
develop  the  country  ?” 

“Not  much,  except  to  render  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  secure,  and  thus  invite  immigration.  If 
the  stories  that  are  told  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  are  discounted  75  per  cent.it 
must  still  be  a  marvelously  rich  place,  and 
when  a  settled  government  is  established  there  ' 
a  large  influx  of  capital  and  enterprising  peo¬ 
ple  will,  no  doubt,  occur.” 


Resources  of  that  Country. 

The  recent  passage  of  the  hill  by  congress *  1 
providing  for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska 
will,  it  is  said,  have  the  effect  to  open  up  the 
country.  Alaska  now  has  a  white  population 
i  of  about  2,000,  besides  which  there  arc  12,000 
Russians  and 30, 000  natives.  Sitka,  the  princi¬ 
pal  city,  will  be  the'  capita!.  It  has  about  SCO 
inhabitants,  500  of  which  are  white.  The  seal 
fisheries  are  situated  but  a  short  distance  from 
Sitka,  and  on  July  1  a  railway  will  be  begun 
between  those  two  points. 

“The  great  trouble  with  Alaska,”  said  Mr. 
M.  J>.  Ball,  who  lias  just  returned  from  Alaska, 
“is  the  lack  of  capital  to  develop  its  resources. 
There  is  gold  and  silver,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds 
of  minerals  in  the  unexplored  country,  and 
with  sufficient  capital  a  man  could  make  a 
fortune- in  a  year.  This  civil  government  will 
tend  to  open  up  the  country,  and  if  two  or  ! 
three,  exploring  parties  were  sent  there  the  j 
government  would  be  repaid  by  discoveries. 

“The  native?  are  a  slow, sluggish  setof  people 
that  have  to  be  driven  to  do  anything,  and  the 
Russians  are  indifferent,  and  are  content  to  get 
sufficient  food  and  clothes  to  wear.  With  the 
Americans,  1,000  in  all,  it  is  different.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  know  what  these 
pioneers  arc  doing.  Why,  the  efforts  thev  arc 
making  are  marvelous. 

“They  are  constantly  organizing  exploring 
parties,  and  some,  have  penetrated  the  inmost 
fastnesses  of  the  country,  and  brought  to  the 
surface  some  wonderful  things.  Sixty  men  ex¬ 
plored  (he  country  last  September,  and  -came 
pack  to  Oonalaska,  from  which  place  thev 
started,  with  some  very  rich  specimens  of  gold.  ,u 
Another  party!  numbering  200,  left  San  Frau-  j 
on co  on  June  1  last  to ‘explore  the  country,  p 
They  will  be  gone  a  year.”.  /  -ty 


A  Fine  Vessel.— The  now  coast 
surrey  steam <  r,  Carlisle  P.  Patterson, 
just  from  the  Atlantic,  and  now  fitting- 
tor  a  voyage  to  Alaska,  is  a  Luge  and 
comfortable  vessel.  She  cost,  with 
fittings,  etc.,  $100,000.  She  was 
built  especially  for  service  and  stir 
veys  on  the  Pacific  coast-  and  Alaska, 
find  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
complete  ships  of  her  special  charac 
ter  yet  launched.  Her  officers  are: 
Richard  Clover,  Lieutenant  Comman¬ 
ding;  Ensigns,  Walter  McLain, 
C.  Marsh,  Charles  Yungen,  D.  P. 
Menifee,  A.  1'.  Nil 'lack,  T.  C.  Dewey  ; 
Past  Assistant  Surgeon,  T.  S.  Streets*: 
Past  Assistant  Engineer,  Id.  LI. 
Stevenson;  Captain’s  Clerk,  C.  C. 
Cornwall.  The  crew  consists  of 
thirty  eight  men.  She  is  a  parken- 
tino  r  gged  steamer  of  800  tons,  and 
a  coal  capacity  of  180  tons,  with  a 
speed  of  nine  knots  an  hour.  She 
was  built  by  J.  D.  Leary,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York. 


According  to»our  San  Francisco  ex¬ 
changes,  every  unemployed  politician  of 
that  state  is  seeking  appointment  to  one 
of  the  offices  under  the  Alaska  govern- 
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ment  just  established  by  Congress.  It 
might,  be  a  good  time  to  put  that  plank 
of  the  Republican  platform  in  operation 
and  appoint  none  but  those  who  are  boni- 
fide  residents  of  the  territory.  If  there 
are  not  enough  whites  up  there,  some  of 
the  dusky  aborigines  might  be  induced 
to  take  an  office,  if  properly  approached. 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  By 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  Fully  illustrated.  New  York: 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  this  popular  and  instructive 
book  is  timely  in  view  of  the  proposed  excursion  of  educators 
to  this  far-off  region  of  territory,  obtained  by  the  United  States 
by  purchase  from  Russia.  It  is  to  have  a  form  of  territorial 
government  by  recent  act  of  Congress.  The  volume  gives  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  physical' 
features  of  the  country,  population,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  its 
people,  etc.  Mr.  Jackson  has  journeyed  over  the  region  in  the 
interests  of  religion  and  education,  and  tells  the  story  of  the 
country,  its  needs,  and  future  prospects,  with  intelligent  fidel¬ 
ity.  The  illustrations  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  All 
persons  contemplating  a  tour  to  this  region  should  certainly 
read  Alaska,  by  Mr.  Jackspn,  before  going. 

I  A  —  A  -  ■  ‘  *  -  _ 

SITKA,  ALASKA. 

A  Revival  in  our  Indian  Training  School. 


I  did  not  intend  to  write  to  you  by  this  mail,  but  we  have  had  such  a 
precious  revival  among  our  Home  children  since  I  last  wrote  to  you 
that  I  must  send  you  a  line,  that  you  may  rejoice  with  us  over  the  good 
news.  Over  thirty  of  our  hoys  and  girls  (all  the  older  ones)  are  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  a  Saviour’s  love.  Several  Indians  from  the  ranch  are  rejoicing 
in  like  manner.  I  wrote  you  some  months  since  about  going  to  the 
ranch  one  night  with  some  soldiers  to  rescue  a  man  who  was  to  be  tied 
up  as  a  witch.  This  man  and  his  wife  were  the  first  to  come  out  on  the 

Lord’s  side.  Our  prayer-meetings  often  last  nearly  two  hours,  and  every 
moment  of  the  time  will  be  occupied.  It  is  very  touching  to  hear  them 
pray  that  the  Lord  may  pour  out  his  Holy  Spirit  on  their  parents  and 
friends,  that  they  may  give  up  their  old  customs  and  superstitions  and 
come  to  Jesus  I  wish  our  friends  could  hear  them  thank  God  for  send¬ 
ing  them  a  missionary  and  the  Bible  to  be  “a  lamp  unto  their  feet  and 
a  light  unto  their  path.”  I  am  astonished  to  find  they  understand  the 
Bible  so  well  and  apply  it  so  aptly.  I  asked  one  little  girl  who  came 
into  my  room  and  told  me  she  wanted  to  be  a  Christian,  what  she  prayed 
for.  She  answered,  “I  pray  that  Jesus  will  wash  all  my  sins  away  in 
his  blood  and  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in  my  heart.”  They  are 
very  earnestly  at  work  for  their  friends,  pleading  with  them  to  give  up 
their  old  ways  and  come  to  Jesus.  The  interest  is  unabated,  and  I  trust 
the  Good  Shepherd  will  gather  a  large  flock. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

National  Educational  Association . 

OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  AT  MADISON. 


On  Entertainment ,  Hotels,  Luncheons,  and  Lodgings . 

Hon.  J.  H.  CARPENTER,  Chairman ,  Madison.  ELISHA  BURDICK,  Esq. 

Major  CHARLES  G.  MAYERS. 


On  National  Educational  Exhibition* 

Hon.  W.  H.  CHANDLER,  Chairman.  Capt.  W.  H.  BENNETT.  W.  A.  TRACY,  Esq. 


On  Finance . 

S.  L.  SHELDON,  Esq.,  Chairman.  L.  S.  HANKS,  Esq.  S.  KLAUBER,  Esq..  W.  RAMSEY,  Esq. 
J.  W.  HOBBINS,  Esq.  J.  SUHR,  Esq.  Hon.  J.  A.,  JOHNSON. 


On  Halls  and  Elaces  of  Meeting. 

Gen.  LUCIUS  FAIRCHILD.  Chairman.  A.  H.  MAIN,  Esq. 

J.  E.  MOSELEY,  Esq.  F.  J.  LAMB,  Esq. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  STERLING. 


On  Invitations  and  Reception. 

Hon.  ROBERT  GRAHAM,  Chairman.  Pres.  JOHN  BASCOM,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Supt.  S.  SHAW. 

Gen.  E.  E.  BRYANT.  Mrs.  JOHN  BASCOM. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  SHELDON.  Mrs.  WILLETT  S.  MAIN. 

Gen.  DAVID  ATWOOD.  Prof.  F.  A.  PARKER,  Ph.  D. 
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Prest.  Walter  Hillman,  LL.  D.,  Clinton,  Miss. 
John  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

O.  V.  Hays,  Esq.,  Hope,  Ark. 

J.  T.  Gaines,  Esq.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

R.  W.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Columbus,  O. 
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Hon.  E.  B.  McElroy,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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EXCURSION  TO  YELLOWSTONE  PARK.— Address,  W.  D.  Parker,  Esq.,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

EXCURSION  TO  CALIFORNIA.— Address,  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  Mass. 
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JuUj  Alaska  l  Stir 

At  a  late  meeting  for  the  cause  of  Indian  education 
in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  gave  a  general 
review  of  the  character  and  resources  of  Alaska. 
He  said  that  many  were  unacquainted  with  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  extent  of  the  country,  which,  including  its 
islands,  had  an  area  of  over  500,000  square  miles, 
and  with  a  diameter  from  east  to  west  of  2200  miles. 
The  Youkon  river  is  navigable  for  over  3000  miles, 
and  there  are  at  present  two  steamboats  plying  on 
the  stream.  There  are  mountains  three  times  as  high 
as  Mount  Washington,  and  the  mineral  springs  are 
vastly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  idea  has  been  universally  promulgated  that 
Alaska  is  composed  of  icebergs  and  is  unfit  for  habi¬ 
tation  by  any  but  Esquimaux  and  Indians.  This, 
however,  is  a  great  mistake.  While  the  northern 
and  central  portions  are  rather  cold  the  southwestern 
section,  by  the  observations  taken  during  the  past 
forty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  winter  the  av¬ 
erage  temperature  is  about  that  of  Kentucky,  and  in 
summer  the  atmosphere  is  about  the  same  as  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  This  is  owing  to  the  warm  Japan  ocean 
current. 

The  Territory  is  populated  by  two  great  families  of 
people,  the  Esquimaux  and  Indians,  besides  the  large 
number  of  traders  who  have  found  it  a  most  profitable 
field.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the  land  and  its 
vast  sea  coast  is  almost  beyond  estimation.  Since 
the  purchase  of  the  Territory  in  1867.  over  $4,000,- 
000  have  been  received  from  the  sale  of  the  skins  of 
seals  captured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Territory.  The 
value  of  fishing  grounds  has  always  been  recognized 
as  a  great  source  of  wealth.  A  San  Francisco  firm 
yearly  takes  over  three  thousand  tons  of  codfish,  in 
addition  to  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  other  valu¬ 
able  fish  from  its  waters  We  are  frequently  told  that 
the  United  States  is  rapidly  approaching  a  lumber 
famine.  In  Alaska  we  have  recourse  to  the  extensive 
1  forests  of  fir,  spruce,  yellow  pine  and  other  desirable 
I  species.  The  existen  e  of  gold  in  large  quantities 
will  no  doubt  tend  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
white  settlers  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  was 
|  the  attraction  which  rendered  the  settlement  of  Cali- 
J  fornia  possible,  and  in  the  end  was  productive  of  such 
good  results.  Dr.  Jackson  then  referred  at  length 
to  the  .character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  said  that 
there  was  a  great  need  for  immediate  means  of  edu¬ 
cating  them  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  He 
spoke  of  the  horrors  of  witchcraft  and  polygamy, 

|  which  were  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory. 


TfuTu nited  States  Government,  be  said,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  treatv  with  Russia,  was  outrageously 
negligent  in  providing  a  system  of  education  and 
properly  ruling  the  people.  The  government  even 
did  not  keep  up  the  schools  established  by  Russia, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  work  of  a  few  mission¬ 
aries,  nothing  was  done  to  instruct  the  people.  The 
speaker  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  audience  10 
influence  the  Representatives  in  Congress  to  pass  the 
bill  now  before  them  appropriating  a  sum  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  system  of  education  in  Alaska. 

Rev  H.  L.  Way  land  offered  a  resolution,  which 

was  adopted,  requesting  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
chairman  of  the  committee  having  the  bill  under 
consideration,  to  exert  himself  in  having  it  passed. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  that  it  is  to  the  Church 
(Presbyterian  branch)  and  its  faithful  missionaries 
that  the  opening  up  of  this  wonderful  country  to  the 
world  is  chiefly  due.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  stoiv 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCAT’L  ASSOCIATION 
Meets  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  10-18. 
REGISTER  EARLY. 

Address  Hon.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  Madison,  Wis., 

Chairman  of  Com.  on  Entertainment. 

EXCURSION  MANAGERS. 

Throughout  Northwest  to  Yellowstone  Park,— W.  D.  Par¬ 
ker,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

To  Oregon.— William  A.  Mowry,  Providence,  R.  I. 

To  California,— Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  Colorado,— Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col. 

To  Alaska,— Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  care  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D  C. 

Note  (1).— All  correspondence  with  reference  to  railroad 
rates  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  Madison,  should 
be  directed  to  the  Eastern  or  Western  R.  R.  Superintendents. 
Note  (2).— All  correspondence  relative  to  excursions  should 
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THE  ALASKA  EXCURSION.! 

BY  SHELDON  JACKSON. 

Lesson  XI. 

Puget  Sound ,  Washington  Territory. 

No  teacher  is  prepared  to  give  intelligent  instruction  in  the 
geography  of  his  own  land,  that  has  not  himself  crossed  the 
continent.  No  tourist-trip  to  the  Pacific  is  complete  that  does 
not  include  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  No  American  fully 
appreciates  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  his  own  country, 
that  has  not  seen  the  marvelous  coast  of  the  land  of  the  sun¬ 
down  seas. 

Passing  northward  from  Puget  Sound  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  tourist  enters  upon  a  remarkable  stretch  of  inland  ocean 
navigation,— remarkable  for  ita  bold  shores,  deep  water,  nu¬ 
merous  channels,  innumerable  bays  and  harbors,  abundance 

of  fuel  and  fresh  water,  and  shelter  from  the  swells  of  the 
ocean. 

The  great  mountainous  islands  of  Vancouver,  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  Prince  of  Wales,  Wrangell,  Baronoff,  and  others,  form 
a  complete  breakwater,  so  that  the  traveler  can  enjoy  an  ocean 
voyage  of  12,00  miles  without  getting  out  to  sea  and  without 
seasickness,  the  trip  being  made  throngh  channels  between 
the  islands  and  the  mainland. 

The  labyrinth  of  channels,  around  and  between  the  islands, 
that  are  in  some  places  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
yet  too  deep  to  drop  anchor;  the  mountains  rising  from  the 
water’s  edge  from  one  to  eight  thousand  feet,  and  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  evergreens  far  up  into  the  snow  that 
crowns  their  summits;  the  frequent  track  of  the  avalanche 
cuttings  broad  road  from  mountain-top  to  water’s  edge;  the 
beautiful  cascades  born  of  glaciers,  or  the  overflow  of  high, 
inland  lakes,  pouring  over  mountain  precipices  or  gliding  like 
a  silver  ribbon  down  their  sides;  the  deep,  gloomy  sea-fiords, 
cleaving  the  mountains  far  into  the  interior  ;  the  beautiful 
kaleidoscopic  vistas  opening  up  among  the  innumerable  islets; 
mountain-tops  domed-peaked,  and  sculptured  by  glaciers;  the 
glaciers  themselves  sparkling  and  glistening  in  the  sunlight, 
dropping  down  from  the  mountain-heights  iik6  great  swollen 
rivers,  filled  with  driftwood  and  ice,  and  suddenly  arrested 
in  their  flow,— all  go  to  make  up  a  scene  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  that  cannot  be  adequately  described. 

At  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory,  the  excursionists  leave 
the  palace-cars  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R  R.,  and  after  a  good 
meal  at  the  excellent  hotel  on  the  wharf,  go  aboard  the  steamer 
that  is  to  be  their  home  while  day  by  day  they  enjoy  the  finest 
scenery  on  the  continent. 

As  the  trunks  will  be  stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel, 
and  not  be  accessible  for  some  days,  needed  changes  of  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  trip  should  be  placed  in  hand-bags,  which  can  be 
I  taken  to  the  state-room.  Winter-flannels  and  winter-clothing 
will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  trip.  Umbrellas,  rubbers,  and 
gossamer  waterproofs  should  be  taken  along,  for  rain  and  fogs 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  pleasure  of  the  trip  will  be 
greatly  promoted  by  a  good  field-glass.  And  those  who  would 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  character  and  history  of  the 
country  and  people  they  expect  to  visit,  and  derive  the  great¬ 
est  profit  from  the  trip,  should  not  fail  to  procure  a  copy  of 
Jackson's  Alaska,  a  12mo  book  of  400  pages  and  over  140  illus¬ 
trations,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ,  755  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  postage 
prepaid,  for  $1.50. 


With  staterooms  arranged,  the  tourists  are  prepared  to  goon 
deck  and  look  around.  They  are  now  on  the  far-famed  Puget 
Sound,  the  largest  and  finest  harbor  in  the  world:  a  great, 
deep  inland  sea,  with  a  coast-line  of  1,700  miles.  Around  this 
vast  expanse  of  waters,  and  visible  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  are  Mountain  ranges,  with  thirteen  great  snow-peaks 
lifting  themselves  far  above  the  ranges,  and  standing  in  bold 
relief  against  the  sky.  There  is  no  feature  of  the  scenery  so 
striking  and  impressive  to  the  tourist  as  these  solitary  white 
peaks.  Away  in  the  northwest  stands  Mount  Baker,  11,000 
feet  high;  a  little  to  the  east,  Mount  Shuksan,  9,900;  across 
the  Sound,  to  the  westward,  is  Mount  Constance,  7,777  feet, 
and  Mount  Olympus,  8,183  feet;  across  the  Sound  again,  to  the 
southeast,  Mount  Rainier,  from  12,000  to  14,000;  to  the  north, 
Mount  Aiks  ;  to  the  south,  Mounts  Adams,  9,570,  and  St. 
Helens,  9,750;  while  over  in  Oregon  are  Mouuts  Hood  and 
Jefferson ;  an  assemblage  of  mountain  peaks,  in  impressiveness, 

I  without  their  equal  on  the  continent. 

As  in  Oregon,  so  in  Washington,  the  Eastern  traveler  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  odd  Indian  names.  Among  the  rivers  and 
creeks  are  Skoo-kum-chuck,  Klickatat,  Meihon,  Skwchkwaicet, 
Sleeklokokul,  Newankam,  Nisqually,  Ohalat,  Skywamish,  Hy- 
askwahalaos,  Skwutuatliilwhu,  Pilchuck,  Manastash,  Queets, 
Wyatch,  Stillaynamtch  ;  and  among  the  villages,  Puyallup, 
Squak,  Telm,  Nenolelops,  Skokomish,  Tumwater,  Skagit, 
Napooin,  and  Selah. 

Counting  out  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  and  the  mountainous 
regions,  Washington  has  35,000,000  acres  of  rich  timber,  prairie, 
i and  bottom  lands  open  to  settlement.  Its  agricultural  and 
grazing  resources  are  very  great.  With  beautiful  rivers,  fed 
from  her  everlasting  glaciers  on  her  mountains,  and  filled  with 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  fiuest  fish;  with  extensive  depos¬ 
its  of  coal  and  iron;  with  20,000,000  acres  of  forests  to  supply 
two  continents  with  lumber,  and  furnish  masts  for  the  ship¬ 
ping  ol  the  world;  with  its  chain  of  magnificat  harbors  ini 

Puget  Sound,  Washington  must  become  a  rich,  populous  State, 
with  flourishing  cities,  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  Asia  and 
the  isles  of  the  sea. 

Tacoma  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff,  and  is  not  seen  from 
the  wharf.  It  is  an  enterprising  place,  with  a  population  of 
about  3,000,  and  a  public  high-school  building  costing  about 
$10,000.  Bishop  Paddock,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
has  located  here  a  school  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  with  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  $150,000  for  the  two,  of  which  $100,000  was  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Wright.  To  the  eastward,  across  the  bay,  are 
visible  the  white  school- buildings  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
among  the  Puyallup  Indiana. 

From  Tacoma  a  railway  runs  eastward  into  the  mountains 
to  the  coal  mines  at  Wilkeson.  This  branch  may  ultimately 
be  pushed  across  the  Cascade  range  to  the  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  On  a  clear  day  the  view  of  Mt.  Rainier 
(also  called  Mt.  Tacoma)  from  the  wharf  is  very  impres¬ 
sive.  A  few  hours’  sail  from  Tacoma  and  to  the  right,  cover¬ 
ing  a  steep  hillside,  is  seen  the  ambitious  city  of  Seattle,  with 
a  population  of  from  5,000  to  6,000.  The  great  wharfs  and 
shipping,  and  steamers  of  all  sizes,  testify  to  its  business  im¬ 
portance.  Seattle  is  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  University, 
with  its  200  pupils.  Among  the  public-school  buildings  is  one 
costing  $30,000;  a  second,  $25,000;  and  a  third  in  contempla¬ 
tion. 

Six  hours  steaming  to  the  northward  and  on  the  left,  we 
enter  the  commodious  harbor  of  Port  Townsend.  Port  Town¬ 
send  is  a  growing  village  of  about  2,000  population.  It  is  a 
port  of  entry  for  a  customs  district,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  is  one-fifth  on  the  list  for  the 
whole  United  States.  Charming  residences  crown  the  bluff 
back  of  the  business  portion  of  the  village,  while  across  the 
bay  are  seen  the  buildings  of  the  military  post.  It  also  pos¬ 
sesses  a  marine  hospital  and  various -manufactories.  At  this 
point  the  steamer  receives  the  mail  for  Alaska  that  has  been 
accumulating  for  a  month  past. 
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BY  SHELDON  JACKSON. 

XII.  —  British  Columbia . 

Leaving  Port  Townsend,  the  steamer  crosses  the  Straits  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  rounding 
a  rocky  point,  is  in  the  Bmall  inner  harbor  of  Victoria, 
the  capital  of  British  Columbia.  Low  rocky  head¬ 
lands  jut  out  in  every  direction,  forming  many  beau¬ 
tiful  and  picturesque  building-sites,  and  affording 
sheltered  coves  for  pleasure  boats.  Indian  canoes, 
some  of  them  30  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  made  from 
a  single  log,  can  be  seen  crossing  and  re-crossing  in 
various  directions.  The  large,  or  outer  harbor,  for 
ocean  ships,  is  at  Esquimalt,  four  miles  distant. 

Victoria  has  a  population  of  about  5,000.  Originally 
an  Indian  village,  gathered  around  a  trading-post  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company,  it  grew  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  discovery  of  the  Fraser  and  Cariboo 
gold  mines  to  a  population  at  one  time  of  12,000. 

Outside  of  the  government  buildings  and  churches 
there  are  but  few  of  the  better  class  of  business  or  res¬ 
idence  buildings.  However,  the  cottages  embowered 
in  ivy  and  honeysuckles,  with  their  lawns  in  many 
places  running  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  give  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  homelike  appearance  to  the  place.  But  what 
Victoria  lacks  in  architecture  is  made  up  in  Macad¬ 
amized  roads.  These  were  built  at  an  expense  to  the 
Government  of  $1,500,000.  These  drives,  leading  now 
past  the  flower-yards  of  the  city  or  charming  country- 
seats  of  the  suburbs,  then  through  clumps  of  pines 
and  around  rocky  knobs  along  the  beach  or  down  to 
the  outer  harbor  at  Esquimalt,  with  their  occasional 
views  of  harbor  and  shipping,  or  broader  views  of 
Puget  Sound,  or  snow-covered  Olympian  range  of 
mountains  beyond,  are  very  attractive. 

Victoria,  at  the  south  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  is 
not  only  the  political,  but  also  the  commercial,  social, 
and  religious  center  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  the 
home  of  a  bishop  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  a 
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bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  two  strong 
Presbyterian  and  three  Wesleyan  Methodist  churches. 

British  Columbia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  sec¬ 
tions,  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland.  These 
were  constituted  British  colonies,  the  first  in  1849  and 
the  second  in  1866,  and  in  1871  the  two  became  the 
western  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  its  eastern  bound¬ 
ary  line.  Vancouver’s  Island  is  three  hundred  miles 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  pij 
miles.  It  is  covered  with  mountains,  some  of  them 
six  thousand  feet  high  and  crowned  with  snow.  It  has  many 
arable  valleys,  with  lakes,  streams,  and  springs.  Settlements 
have  been  made  at  only  a  few  points. 

The  mainland  contains  an  area  stretching  420  mil**  from 
north  to  south,  and  600  miles 
from  east  to  west.  The  western 
portion,  along  the  coast,  has  a 
moist,  loamy  soil,  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  eastern  section 
is  more  open,  with  extensive 
plains  and  valleys,  covered  with 
rich  bunch  grass.  Large  portions 
of  it  have  much  the  appearance 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  The 
western  portion  is  much  cut  up 
with  the  Cascade  range,  which 
here  rises  to  an  average  elevation 
of  7,000  feet,  with  towering  vol¬ 
canic  peaks.  From  the  main 
range,  rugged  mountain  spurs 
run  in  a  westerly  and  southerly 
direction  to  the  sea.  Deep, 
gloomy  sea-inlets  run  up  between 
these  giant  spurs,  and  the  over¬ 
flow  of  far  inland  lakes  pours 
over  mountain  precipices.  In 
addition  to  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  resources,  the  fish¬ 
eries,  coal  and  lumber  interests 
are  already  very  great,  and  can 
be  increased  almost  indefinitely. 

The  citizens  claim  that  their 
climate  is  more  favorable  for 
farming,  and  more  healthy  and 
enjoyable  than  California;  that 
their  wheat,  barley,  and  hops 
beat  those  of  California,  and  their  root-crops  those  of  Oregon; 
that  they  have  more  and  better  coal,  finer  harbors,  superior 
fish,  and  sounder  and  better  lumber  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  Pacific  coast;  that  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  pass  the  winter 
unhoused  and  uncared  for,  and,  as  a  rule,  come  out  in  the 
spring  in  good  condition;  that  the  winters  are  mild,  snow  sel¬ 
dom  falling  to  any  depth,  and  never  lying  long.  The  present 
population  is  J5,000.  There  are  resources  to  attract  and  sus¬ 
tain  more  than  15,000,000.  British  Columbia,  with  resources 
only  second,  if  not  equal  to  her  sisters,  Oregon  and  California 
is  an  empire  in  and  of  herself. 

Ample  time  having  been  afforded  to  see  Victoria  and  enjoy 
its  charming  drives,  the  whistle  sounds  “all  aboard,”  the 
ropes  are  thrown  off,  and  the  steamer  slowly  drops  down  the 
harbor.  Passing  out  into  Puget  Sound,  and  turning  eastward 
and  northward,  we  entered  upon  a  series  of  channels  and 
straits,  which  make  up  the  wonderful  “inland  passage”  to 
Alaska.  But  few  Americans  realize  that  the  largest  ocean 
ships  can  travel  from  Puget  Sound  northward  in  salt  waters 


for  over  1,000  miles  without  ever  getting  out  to  sea,  and  only 
in  crossing  two  or  three  small  sounds  feel  the  ocean  swells, 
the  entire  voyage  being  but  little  different  from  river  naviga¬ 
tion^  But  such  is  the  case.  Passing  eastward  from  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Victoria,  and  then  northward,  a  sail  of  thirty-five  miles 
through  Haro  Strait,  Swanson  Channel,  and  Active  Pass, 
winding  in  and  out  among  a  thousand  islands,  brings  to  the 
broader  Straits  of  Georgia,  upon  the  west  shore  of  which 
Nanaimo  is  situated.  Entering  Haro  Straits,  off  to  the  east¬ 
ward  is  San  Juan  Island,  so  long  in  the  boundary  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  England. 

Along  the  shore  is  noticed  an  old  canoe  ypith  one  end  resting 
on  a  small  stump.  It  is  the  coffin  of  an  Indian  chief.  Depos¬ 
iting  the  dead  in  canoes,  and  elevating  the  canoes  on  a  scaffold 
or  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  was  a  common  method  of  sepulture 
on  Puget  Sound  among  the  Indians.  Now  and  then  we  pass 
small  Indian  villages,  with  their  low  plank  huts. 

|  Entering  the  Straits  of  Georgia,  the  steamer  keeps  near  the 
west  shore,  in  plain  view  of  the  great  primeval  forests  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  forests 
remaining  in  the  country,  are  on  the  coast  from  Washington 
Territory  through  British  Columbia  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska. 
The  leading  varieties  are  cedar  (Tfivja  Gigantes),  Douglas  pine 
(Abies  Douglasii),  hemlock,  maple,  alder,  whitepine, 
and  spruce.  Spars  for  vessels  are  now  being  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  forests  of  Puget  Sound  around  Cape 
Horn  to  the  ship-building  yards  of  New  England. 

The  first  stop  made  is  at  Nanaimo,  a  village  of 
about  2,000  inhabitants,  supported  by  the  coal-mines 
at  Departure  Bay,  near  by.  The  mines  at  this  point 
furnish  coal  for  British  Columbia,  California,  and 
Alaska.  Like  Victoria,  Nanaimo  was  originally  a 
trading-post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company. 
Years  ago  the  post  of  200  inhabitants  successfully  re¬ 
pulsed  an  attack  of  8,000  Indians. 

The  old  block-house  still  stands.  The  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  and  Wesleyans  each  have  a  church  here,  and  the 
Wesleyans  an  Indian  mission  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  Nanaimo  the  steamer  takes  on  board  a  sufficient 
supply  of  coal  to  last  for  the  entire  trip  to  Alaska  and 
return.  This  is  the  last  point  to  the  northward 
reached  by  telegraph  lines  and  at  which  a  newspaper 
is  published, — the  last  landing  made  by  the  ordinary 
mail-steamer  until  she  reaches  Fort  Wrangell,  nearly 
1,000  miles  to  the  northward.  When  the  steamer 
passes  out  of  the  little,  land-locked  harbor  of  Depart¬ 
ure  Bay,  at  Nanaimo,  the  excursion  turns  its  back 
upon  the  civilized  world, — no  morning  paper,  no  tele¬ 
graphic  dispatches,  no  news  of  any  kind  from  the 
world  left  behind  until  the  return  of  the  steamer  nearly 
a  month  later. 


Way  29,  1884. 
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N1II.  —  Georgia  Strait  to  Fort  Rupert. 

Leaving  Nanaimo,  a  due  east  course  of  fifty  miles  across 
Georgia  Straits  brings  us  to  New  Westminster  on  the  Fraser 
River,  distant  from  Victoria  seventy-five  miles. 

A  few  miles  north  of  New  Westminster  is  Burrard  Inlet, 
the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  New 
Westminster,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  delta  formed  by  the 


four  mouths  of  the  Fraser  River,  is  very  prosperous,  reaping  & 
much  of  the  advantage  accruing 
from  the  construction  of  the 
railway.  It  has  also  a  large 
prosperity  from  the  canning  of 
salmon  and  its  lumber  interests. 

The  Fraser  is  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  continent,  one 
branch  taking  its  rise  by  the 
side  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  —  a  region  of  snow- 
clad  peaks  and  deep,  gloomy 
gorges,  where  countless  streams 
flow  from  ever -melting  and 
never-melted  snowbanks  down 
the  mountain-side  to  swell  the 
great  torrent  that  rolls  down  to 
the  Pacific.  The  other  branch 
starts  in  the  wild  region  of  the 
Stickeen,  the  birthplace  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  continent.  From  this  re¬ 
gion,  where  the  Cascade  range 
attains  its  greatest  elevation, 
throwing  up  Mount  St.  Elias 
19,500  feet,  starts  not  merely 
the  Fraser  river,  that  runs  its 
course  of  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  Straits  of  Georgia,  but  also 
the  Liard,  another  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  North,  emptying 
into  the  Arctic  ocean  2,500  miles 
away.  Then  comes  the  Peace 
river,  for  200  miles  winding 
among  the  mountains,  gathering 
to  itself  innumerable  smaller 
streams,  and  then  gathering 

ujf  all  its  streams  into  one,  breaking  through  the  Rjcky 
Mountain  range  in  a  canon  whose  perpendicular  cliffs  rise 
6,000  feet,  or  over  a  mile  above  the  water,  and  then  over  2,000 
miles  away  empties  into  the  great  Arctic  ocean. 

There,  too,  are  the  headwaters  of  the  Athabasca,  that  meas¬ 
ures  its  2,440  miles,  and  the  Saskachewan,  that  1,700  miles 
away  empties  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  great  Yukon  of 
Alaska,  with  its  five  mouths,  measuring  70  miles  across. 
That  great  river,  that  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  over  2,000 
miles,  and  the  Columbia,  that  drains  an  area  equal  to  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Fraser  river,  draining  the 
whole  interior  region  between  the 
Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains,  finally 
finds  an  outlet  across  the  Cascades 
through  a  remarkable  chasm,  sixty 
miles  long,  and  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  feet  below  the  neighboring 
mountain  peaks.  Indeed,  the  valley 
for  300  miles  is  as  if  some  superhu¬ 
man  sword  had,  at  a  single  stroke, 
cut  through  a  labyrinth  of  mountains 
down  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Owing  to  rocky  rapids  at  dif¬ 
ferent  intervals  along  its  course,  the 
river  is  only  navigable  for  from  two 
to  three  hundred  miles.  From  the 
head  of  navigation  the  Government 
constructed,  at  great  expense,  aroed 
for  400  miles,  to  the  celebrated  Cari¬ 
boo  gold  mines. 
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The  gold  yield  of  British  Columbia 
from  1858  to  1876  was  $39  953,618. 

A  side  excursion  up  the  Fraser 
river  can  be  taken  by  those  who  have 
the  time,  upon  the  return  of  the  main 
excursion  to  Victoria. 

About  two  hours  after  leaving 
Naniamo  the  steamer  passes  Comax, 

a  small  farming  settlement  on  Vancouver  Island.  Northward 
107  miles,  through  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  at  Cape  Mudge,  the 
steamer  passes  into  Discovery  Passage.  This  is  the  only 
known  navigable  outlet  from  the  Strait  of  Georgia  to  the  north, 
and  is  23>£  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  one 
mile.  It  separates  Vancouver  Island  on  the  west  with  Valdes 
Island  on  the  east.  A  short  distance  north  of  Cape  Mudge, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  channel,  is  an  Indian  village. 

Ten  and;one-half  miles  from  Cape  Mudge  the  passage  con¬ 
tracts  into  &  channel  less  than  half-a-mile  wide,  and  continues 
narrow  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  This  is  known  as  the  celebrated 


Seymour  Narrows.  In  consequence  of  this  contraction  in  the 
width  of  the  channel  the  tides  rush  through  with  a  velocity  of 
nine  knots  an  hour,  the  waves  boil  and  foam,  and  small  whirl¬ 
pools  revolve.  At  the  turn  of  the  tide  a  great  wave  rushes 
through  with  irresistible  force.  It  is  only  safely  passed  at 
certain  favorable  stages  of  the  tide.  The  U.  S.  war  steamer 
“Saranac,”  not  understanding  the  channel,  was  caught  by 
the  tide,  thrown  against  the  rocks,  and  in  a  few  minutes  went 
to  the  bottom.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  rocky,  steep,  and 
high,  and  have  suggested  to  daring  engineers  the  feasibility  of 
throwing  across  at  this  point  a  railway  bridge  to  connect  the 
proposed  railway  system  of  Vancouvers  Island  with  that  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  South  of  the  Narrows  the  shores  are 
moderately  high  and  fertile.  North  of  the  Narrows  they  be¬ 
come  increasingly  high  and  rugged. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  the"„Narrows  the  steamer  rounds  Chat¬ 
ham  Point  and  enters  Johnstone  Strait.  This  straitis  55  miles 
long,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from  one  to  two  miles.  Its 
general  direction  is  west  by  north.  .  The  northern  shore  is  a 
succession  of  islands^  in  the  following  order:  Thurlow,  Hard 
wicke  (a  short  distance  two ’^points,  of  the  main  land),  then 
Cracroft,  and  Hansons.  The  south  shore  is  a  continuous 
mountain  range  on  Vancouver, ^Island,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  sea  to  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to_5,000  feet,  the  higher 
peaks  being  covered  with  snow  the  year  round.  The  shores 


on  either  side  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  fir,  spruce, 
and  cedar.  Off  to  the  southwest  is  Victoria  Peak,  7,484  feet 
high.  Opposite  Hardwicke  Island,  on  the  south  shore,  is  a 
trading  post  and  Indian  village.  When  there  is  any  mail  for 
the  trader,  it  is  inclosed  in  an  empty  bottle,  and  the  bottle 
tied  to  a  piece  of  board  is  thrown  overboard  by  the  passing 
steamer;  the  whistle  sounds  a  signal,  and  the  trader  sends  an 
Indian  in  a  canoe  to  look  up  his  mail. 

From  Johnstone  Strait  the  course  continues  westward 
through  Broughton  Strait.  This  strait  is  fourteen  miles  long, 
with  a  varying  breadth  of  four  miles  at  the  east  to  one  mile  at. 
the  west  entrance.  The  principal  islands  on  the  north  side 
are  Pearse,  Cormorant,  and  Malcolm,  of  which  Malcolm  is  the 
only  one  of  any  size.  The  southern  shore  is  V ancouver  Island. 
Upon  entering  Broughton  Strait  the  conical  peak  seen  to  the 
southwest  is  Mt.  Holdsworth,  3,000  feet  high.  On  the  south 
shore  of  ^Cormorant  Island  is  Alert  Bay  Indian  village.  At 
this  village  is  a  salmon  cannery,  also  a  station  of  the  London 
Church  Missionary  Society,  established  in  1881.  Passing  Mal¬ 
colm  Island  the  steamer  enters  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  This 
sound  is  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thirty  miles  long  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  wide. 


Nine  miles  from  B rough  ton  Strait,  oh  Ihtt  HULlh  is 

Fort  Rupert,  with  a  large  (Quokolt)  Indian  village.  Near  by 
the  Fort  is  a  small  farm  with  a  fine  garden,  on  which  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  raised  in  abundance.  A  short  distance  inland 

are  seven  remarkable  hills  with  an  | 


elevation  of  from  400  to  600  feet 
At  the  Quokolt  Indian  village  is  a 
Mission  Station  of  the  Methodists 
of  Canada.  | 

Fort  Rupert  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  that  is  surrounded  by 
the  old  palisading  from  15  to  20 

feet  high.  There  is  probably  no  cor¬ 
poration  on  the  globe,  in  whose  his¬ 
tory  is  contained  so  much  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  adventure,  so  much  of 
hardship  and  endurance.  Their 
employe  *  were  largely  taken  from 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  when 
very  young,  and  early  trained  to 
the  great  hardships  of  their  posi¬ 
tion.  To  travel  on  foot  thousands 
of  miles,  in  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic 
winter,  following  a  dog  sled  ;  to 
experience  a  degree  of  cold  that 
cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  never  felt  it;  to  lie  down  at 
night  on  the  frozen  snow;  to  live 
in  perpetual  exile  from  the  great 
world ;  to  mingle  with  savage  men; 
to  be  deprived  of  bread,  sugar,  and 
other  necessaries  for  years  at  a 
time;  to  travel  over  vast  wastes, 
in  constant  danger,  is  the  ordinary 
routine  of  their  lives.  Their  daily 
rations  seem  to  be  somewhat  va¬ 
ried.  On  the  southern  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay  it  is  one  wild- 


goose  ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  it  is  ten  pounds  of  buffalo  meat;  in  Athabasca, 
eight  pounds  of  moose  meat;  in  English  River,  three  large 
white-fish;  in  the  North  he  receives  half  fish  and  half 
reindeer;  and  in  New  Caledonia,  eight  rabbits  or  one  sal¬ 
mon.  It  is  related  that  a  missionary  from  that  Northern 
region  returning  to  England,  his  friends  prepared  for  his 
enjoyment  cake  and  plum  pudding;  but  he  said  no,  “the 
most  delicate  food  you  can  prepare  me  is  bread.”  He  had 
not  tasted  bread  for  years. 


Oct,  23.1884.  JOXJ1 
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FROM  BOSTON  TO  ALASKA. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. — (II. ) 

The  great  highway  from  Oregon  to  Alaska  is  a  watery  way, 
and  the  steam  carriage  is  a  commodious  steamer  of  the  Oregon 
Improvement  Company’s  line,  from  San  Francisco  through 
Puget  Sound,  along  the  British  Columbia  Coast  to  Alaska  and 
return,  by  monthly  trips.  As  our  steamer  on  the  August  trip 
was  not  yet  due,  we  had  two  days  or  more  to  visit  along  Puget 
Sound  before  sailing  for  the  North.  With  a  map  before  him, 
the  reader  can  better  understand  the  line  of  march  which  these 
letters  will  point  out. 


PUGET  SOUND. 

This  remarkable  inland  sea,  or  rather  archipelago,  is  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Washington  Territory,  and  was  first  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  English  navigator,  Vancouver,  in  1792,  and 
named  Paget,  after  one  of  the  officers  of  his  expedition. 
Without  any  exception,  this  sound  is  the  largest  and  finest 
harbor  in  Ihe  world,  as  it  is  a  great,  deep,  inland  sea,  with  a 
coast-line,— including  the  island,— of  1,700  miles,  and  opening 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  the  Straits  of  Juan  De  Fuca, 
on  the  north  and  west.  Around  this  vast  expanse  of  waters, 
and  visible  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  are  mountain  ranges, 
with  thirteen  great  snow-peaks  lifting  themselves  far  above  the 
ranges,  and  standing  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky.  There  is 
no  feature  of  the  scenery  so  striking  and  impressive  to  the 
tourist  as  these  solitary  white  peaks.  Away  in  the  northeast 
stands  Mount  Baker,  11,000  feet  high  ;  a  little  to  the  east, 
Mount  Shuksan,  9,900  feet;  across  the  Sound,  to  the  westward, 
is  Mount  Constance,  7,777  feet,  and  Mount  Olympus,  8,183 
feet;  across  the  Sound  again,  to  the  southeast,  Mount  Rainier, 
from  12,000  to  14,000  feet;  to  the  north,  Mount  Aiks;  to  the 
south,  Mount  Adams,  9,570  feet,  and  St.  Helen,  9,750  feet; 
while  over  in  Oregon  are  Mounts  Hood  and  Jefferson;  an 
assemblage  of  mountain  peaks,  in  impressiveness,  without 
their  equal  on  the  continent. 

As  in  Oregon,  so  in  Washington,  the  eastern  traveler  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  odd  Indian  names.  Among  the  rivers  and 
creeks  are  Skoo-kum-chuck,  Klickitat,  Meihon,  Skwchkwaicet, 
Sleeklokokal,  Newankam,  Nisqually,  Ohalat,  Skowamish,  Hy- 
askwahalaos;  Skwutuatliilwhu,  Pilchuck,  Manastash,  Qaeets, 
Wyatcb,  Stillaynamtch ;  among  the  villages  are  Puyallup, 
Squak,  Steilacom,  Whatcom,  Telm,  Nenolelops,  Skokomish, 
Tumwater,  Skagit,  Napooin,  and  Seelah,  with  the  cities  and 
counties  of  Tacomah,  Teneno,  Coulitz,  Snohomish,  Chihalis, 
and  others  wherein  are  preserved  the  memories  of  an  occu¬ 
pation  by  a  rapidly  decaying  race  of  Indians. 

The  waters  of  Puget  Sound  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and 
at  one  place  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  between  Olympia  and 
Victoria,  it  is  said  that  clams  are  obtained  weighing  from 
twenty  to  forty  pounds.  The  country  adjoining  the  Sound  is 
j  covered  wiih  valuable  timber,  such  as  fir,  spruce,  hemlock, 
cedar,  and  pine.  The  fir  is  the  most  abundant,  and  has  an 
I  average  market  value  of  of  $10  per  M  feet.  We  were  surprised 
not  to  find  the  California  redwood  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 

'  but  was  told  by  Cyrus  Walker,  Esq.,  an  old  lumberman  from 
Maine  who  has  been  in  Washington  Territory  since  1853,  that 
this  wood  is  not  found  north  of  the  California  line.  There  are 
over  20,000,000  acres  of  fine  forests  on  the  Sound,  yielding 
lumber  for  all  uses,  from  furniture  to  ship  building  and  rail¬ 
road  purposes,  and  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Walker 
ships  his  annual  cut  of  70,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber 
to  California,  South  America,  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia, 
China,  and  Japan  ;  and  ship-spars  to  Eugland  and  France. 
His  estimate  is  that  the  Sound  mills  turn  out,  at  least, 
300  000  000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  at  an  average  selling  price 
of  $10  per  one  thousand  feet.  Choppers  and  loggers  get  from 
$60  to  $75  a  month  and  their  board,  while  the  ox  drivers  and 
mill  superintendents  get  from  $100  to  $125  a  month.  The 
highest  wages  paid  to  any  male  school-teachers  in  Washington 
Territory  do  not  exceed  those  paid  the  latter  officials. 

Besides  the  great  wealth  in  her  forests,  Washington  has  in¬ 
exhaustible  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  in  her  mountains,  two  of 
these  coal  mines  already  yielding  an  annual  product  of  half-a- 
million  tons  of  excellent  bituminous  coal,  and  Seattle  is,  to-day, 
one  of  the  great  coal  depots  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Bound,  and  of  steam  navigation,  and  derives  its 
importance  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Territorial  Legislature 
sits  here  annually.  “  When  in  the  course  of  human  events” 
the  territorial  capital  shall  be  transferred,  as  it  must  be,  to 


Yakima,  or  to  some  other  more  central  point,  east  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  mountains,  few  people  will  find  especial  reasons  for  dwell¬ 
ing  at  Olympia. 

Tacomah  is  the  accredited  northern  and  western  terminus  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  Ten  years  ago  the  forests  held 
possession  of  the  town  site,  where  to-day  stand  1,000  houses, 
stores,  and  public  buildings,  with  the  finest  hotel  north  of  San 
Francisco  and  west  of  St.  Paul.  A  western  town  is  a  miracle, 
both  in  the  result  and  the  method  of  its  growth.  To-day  the 
town  site  is  covered  with  thick  forests;  to  morrow  the  wood¬ 
man  settler  has  conquered  a  hundred  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
and  converted  a  portion  of  them  into  a  log  house  or  a  rough 
board  shanty.  The  next  day  the  all-conquering  fire  has 
consumed  the  fallen  timber,  stumps,  root,  and  branch;  and 
possibly  the  incendiary  spark  has  kindled  a  torch  for  the  set¬ 
tler’s  cabin,  only  to  make  way  for  the  framed  house  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Charred  stumps  from  0  to  60  feet  high  stand  in 
back  yard  and  front  ^ard  of  this  how  town  to  testify  to  the  fot- 
prior  «sl«i.iu  to  «oU.  whtl<?  on  all  hands  sen  thq  eyiU 
dences  of  great  enterprise  in  the  fine  stone  hotel,  Tacomah, 
with  its  elegant  interior  of  cedar  finish,  and  a  royal  good 
table,  having  for  its  northern  outlook  a  great  sweep,  from  its 
eminence  of  500  feet  above  the  water,  the  land-locked  sound 
with  its  delightful  island  scenery,  and,  on  the  east,  no  less  a 
crowned  head  than  Old  Mount  Ralnia,  newly  christened  Ta¬ 
comah,  with  its  7,000  feet  of  glacial  ice  and  snow  above  the 
4,000  foot  snow  line. 

Seattle,  the  oldest  and  largest  town  on  Puget  Sound,  has  a 
population,  variously  estimated,  from  9,000  to  12,000  people. 
It  is  beautifully  located  on  a  range  of  hills,  sloping  gradually 
to  the  harbor,  which  is  a  fine  anchorage  ground,  and  already 
accommodates  a  large  amount  of  shipping.  Seattle  has  a  grand 
future  before  it,  and,  in  evidence,  one  has  only  to  note  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  people  who  have  built  up  so 
substantial  a  town  in  a  few  years.  Large  business  blocks,  fine 
residences,  a  large,  first-class  hotel,  several  vigorous  newspaper 
publishing  houses,  horse  railroads,  steam  and  rail  communica¬ 
tion  with  Portland  and  with  all  parts  of  the  Sound,  fine  school 
buildings  (the  Washington  School  costing  about  $40,000),  a 
graded  school  system  with  efficient  teachers  and  a  superintend 
ent,  fine  churches,  a  good  administration  of  city  affairs,  with  a 
taxable  property  estimated  at  $9,000,000,  the  State  University 
with  an  able  faculty  and  a  good  number  of  students,  and  a 
people  with  a  genuine  determination  that  their  city  shall  be 
the  first  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  in  all  that  makes  real  pros¬ 
perity;  [all  testify  to  the  solidity  of  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  building  this  beautiful  town,  and  to  the  un¬ 
conquerable  faith  which  Seattle  has  in  its  own  resources,  aDd 
the  growth  which  must  be  realized  in  the  years  to  come.  We 
must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  true  pride  as  we  rode  through  the 
streets  of  that  far-cff  city  of  our  northwest  coast,  in  thinking 
that  the  pioneers  of  the  new  West  were  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  East,  and  that  the  wealth  they  are  so  rapidly  accumu¬ 
lating  from  waters,  forests,  .mines,  soils,  commerce,  trade,  is 
the  honest  earnings  of  honest  toil,  educated  to  labor  in  the 
workshops,  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  schools  of  the  Central  or 
Eastern  States.  One  of  the  sources  of  wealth  of  Seattle  is  to 
be  found  in  the  valuable  coal  mines  which  have  been  opened 
northeast  of  the  city,  and  from  which  thousands  of  tons  are 
taken  annually  and  shipped  to  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and 
other  Pacific  ports.  Very  near  are  the  famous  hop-fields  of 
the  White  River  Valley,  where  the  farmers  raise  the  largest 
amount  of  hops  in  the  United  States.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  is  about  2,500  pounds;  the  C06t  of  production  is  about  8 
cents,  while  the  selling  price  varies  from  15  cents  to  $1.00  per 
pound.  We  were  indebted  to  James  Frankland,  Esq.,  and 
Hon.  Thomas  Burke,  of  Seattle,  for  kind  attentions  and  for 
valuable  information  concerning  the  interests  of  that  flourish¬ 
ing  town. 


In  our  next  letter  we  shall  take  leave  of  Puget  Sound  at 
Port  Townsend  on  the  steamer  “  Ancon  ”  for  Alaska. 

Thomas  W.  Bicknell. 


FROM  BOSTON  TO  ALASKA. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. — (III.) 

When  the  steamer  “Ancon,” — James  Carroll,  commander,— 
stopped  at  Port  Townsend,  on  her  way  to  Alaska,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  passengers,  excursionists  and  business  men,  were 
anxiously  awaiting  her  coming,  in  their  strong  desire  to  see 
the  land  of  the  midnight  sun  before  the  sun  should  set  to  rise 
again  six  months  hence,  in  the  early  spring  mouths.  More 
than  half  of  the  party  were  fresh  from  the  Madison  meeting, 
and  were  already  well  acquainted,  while  the  new-comers  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  soon  came  to  be  interested  com 
panions  on  this  most  interesting  voyage.  Prominent  among 
the  party  were  Hon.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Madison,  whose  genial 
face  and  presence  are  so  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  ;  John  Morrow,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Allegheny  City,  Pa. ;  Hon.  Justice  Miller,  wife  and  family, 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Washington  ;  Rev.  A.  L. 
Frisbie,  DD.,  Dei  Moines,  Iowa;  Miss  Emma  Shaw,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R  I.;  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D  D,,  wife  and  daughter, 
on  their  third  trip  to  Alaska  ;  three  Yale  students, — one  the 
son  of  Dr.  Vincent  of  Chautauqua  fame;  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson, 
of  Portland,  Oregon;  Rev.  Dr.  Phraner  of  Sing  Sing, New  York; 
Capt.  Henry  Glass,  commander  in  the  U.  S.  N  avy;  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Davidson,  of  New  York;  Prof.  Richardson,  art  teacher  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Mrs  Haines,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
i  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions;  and  others  whose  names  are 
equally  familiar  to  large  circles.  A  mo3t  agreeable  party,  each 
of  whom  contributed  his  share  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
tour.  While  passing  out  of  Puget  Sound  we  take  our  last  view 
of  grand  old  Ranier,  whose  majesty  and  glory  can  never  be 
forgotten  ;  and,  as  we  enter  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  we 
soon  sight  Mt.  Baker,  whose  snow-capped  peak  lifts  itself  into 
the  horizon  in  the  northeast. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

British  Columbia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  sections,  Van¬ 
couver  Island  and  the  mainland.  These  were  constituted 
British  colonies,  the  first  in  1849  and  the  second  in  1866,  and 
in  1871  the  two  became  the  western  province  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada.  The  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms 
its  eastern  boundary  line.  Vancouver’s  Island  is  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles.  It  is  covered  with  mountains,  some  of  them  six  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high  and  covered  with  snow.  It  has  many  arable 
valleys,  with  lakes,  streams,  and  springs.  Settlements  have 
been  made  at  only  a  few  points. 

The  mainland  contains  an  area  stretching  four  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  six  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west.  The  western  portion,  along  the  coast,  has  a 
moist,  loamy  soil,  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  eastern 
section  is  more  open,  with  extensive  plains  and  valleys,  cov¬ 
ered  with  rich  bunch-grass.  Large  portions  of  it  have  much 
the  appearance  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  western 
portion  is  much  cut  up  with  the  Cascade  range,  which  here 
rises  to  an  average  elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet,  with  tow¬ 
ering  volcanic  peaks.  From  the  main  range,  rugged  mountain 
spurs  run  in  a  westerly  and  southerly  direction  to  the  sea, 
Deep,  gloomy  sea-inlets  run  up  between  these  giant  spurs,  and 
the  overflow  of  far  inland  lakes  pours  over  mountain  preci¬ 
pices.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  re¬ 
sources,  the  fisheries,  coal  and  lumber  interests,  are  already 
very  great,  and  can  be  increasad  almost  indefinitely. 


The  climate  of  British  Columbia,  like  that  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  is  said  to  be  more  enjoyable  and  healthy  than 
that  of  California.  The  winters  along  the  coast  and  west  of 
the  Canadas  have  little  severe  weather,  while  in  the  summer 
the  thermometer  seldom  registers  80°  F.  This  mildness  of 
temperature  in  northern  latitudes  is  largely  due  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Pacific  Gulf  Stream.  The  Japan  current,  which 
crosses  the  Pacific  and  strikes  the  American  continent  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Aleut  Peninsula,  then  flowing  southward,  carries 
warmth,  productiveness,  and  health  to  the  whole  region  that 
it  traverses,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
near  Southern  California. 

VICTORIA. 

Leaving  Port  Townsend,  the  steamer  crosses  the  Straits  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  rounding 
a  rocky  point,  is  in  the  small  inner  harbor  of  Victoria,  the 
capital  of  British  Colombia.  Low,  rocky  headlands  jut  out  in 
every  direction,  forming  many  beautiful  and  picturesque  build¬ 
ing-sites,  and  affording  sheltered  coves  for  pleasure-boats. 
Indian  canoes,  some  of  them  30  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide, 
made  from  a  single  log,  can  be  seen  crossing  and  re-crossing  in 
various  directions.  The  large,  or  outer  harbor,  for  ocean  ships, 
is  at  Esquimalt,  four  miles  distant, 

British  Columbia  is  an  embryo  empire,  but  has  at  present 
only  15,000  inhabitants,  while  it  has  rescources  of  all  sorts 
capable  of  supporting  15,000,000  people. 

Victoria,  at  the  south  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  5,000.  Originally  an  Indian  village,  gathered 
around  a  trading-post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company,  it 
grew  under  the  stimulus  of  the  discovery  of  the  Fraser  and 
Cariboo  gold  mines  to  a  popnlation  at  one  time  of  12,000. 
Outside  of  the  government  buildings  and  churches,  there  are 
but  few  of  the  better  class  of  business  or  residence  buildings. 
However,  the  cottages,  embowered  in  ivy  and  honeysuckles, 
with  their  lawns  in  many  places  running  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  give  a  pleasing  and  homelike  appearance  to  the  place. 
But  what  Victoria  lacks  in  architecture  is  made  up  in  macad¬ 
amized  roads.  These  were  built  at  an  expense  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  $1,500,000.  These  drives,  leading  now  past  the 
flower-yards  of  the  city  or  charming  country-seats  of  the 
suburbs,  then  through  clumps  of  pines  and  around  rocky 
knobs  along  the  beach  or  down  to  the  outer  harbor  at  Esqui¬ 
mau,  with  their  occasional  viewsof  harbor  and  shipping,  or 
broader  views  of  Puget  Sound,  or  snow-covered  Olympian 
range  of  mountains  beyond,  are  very  attractive.  Victoria  is  not 
only  the  political,  but  also  the  commercial,  social,  and  religious 
centre  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  the  home  of  the  governor  of 
British  Columbia,  of  a  bishop  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  a  bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  a  bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  two  strong  Presbyterian  and 
three  Wesleyan  Methodist  churches. 

Our  party  were  kindly  received  by  the  officials  of  this 
capital  city,  and  the  various  members  were  shown  every  atten¬ 
tion  by  our  British  cousins  of  the  northwest.  The  United 
States  Consul,  a  man  who  magnifies  his  office  by  a  splendid 
physique  and  a  very  courteous  manner,  told  us  that  Vancouver 
is  the  lazy  man’s  paradise  ;  that  sleep  is  the  great  luxury  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  all  of  the  people,  whose  places  of  business  are 
seldom  opened  before  nine  in  the  morning,  and  are  closed  at  a 
comfortably  early  hour  in  the  afternoon.  He  also  said  that 
this  old  town  was  the  best  place  for  the  cure  of  insomnia  of 
any  place  he  had  ever  known,  as  sleepfulness  was  the  normal 
condition  of  the  people  and  the  chief  product  of  the  islands. 
Nerve-exhausted  people  will  please  take  note  of  Vancouver  as 
the  best  resort  for  speedy  recovery,  without  physicians’  fees 
or  questionable  remedies. 


FROM  BOSTON  TO  ALASKA. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.— (IV. ) 

AN  INLAND  PASSAGE  TO  ALASKA. 

Owing  to  some  deficiencies  in  our  early  study  and  teaching 
of  geography,  we  had  never  learned  that  a  voyage  could  be 
made  from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska  along  a  quiet  inland  sea, 
and  few  now  realize  the  fact  that  the  largest  steamers  may  sail 
in  salt  waters  northward  for  over  1,000  miles  without  so  much 
as  entering  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  At  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  Aug.  1,  we  leave  the  harbor  of  Victoria,  and,  turning 
northward,  a  sail  of  35  miles  through  Haro  Strait,  Swanson  I 
Channel,  and  Active  Pass,  winding  in  and  out  among  a  thou-' 
sand  islands,  brings  to  the  broader  Straits  of  Georgia,  upon  the ! 
west  shore  of  which  Nanaimo  is  situated.  To  the  eastward  of 
Haro  Straits  is  San  Juau  Island,  so  long  in  the  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  United  States  and  England. 

We  are  now  in  plain  view  of  the  great  primeval  forests  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  forests 
remaining  in  the  country,  are  along  the  coast  from  Washington 
Territory  through  British  Columbia  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska. 
The  leading  varieties  are  cedar  (Thvja  Gigani.es),  Douglas 
Pine  ( Abies  Douglasii),  hemlock,  maple,  alder,  white  pine,  and 
spruce.  Spars  for  vessels  are  now  being  transported  from  the 
forests  of  Puget  Sound,  around  Caps  Horn,  to  the  ship  building 
yards  of  New  England. 

The  firet  stop  usually  made  is  at  Nanaimo,  a  village  of  about 
2,000  inhabitants,  supported  by  the  coal-mines  at  Departure 
Bay,  near  by.  The  mines  of  bituminous  coal  at  this  point  fur¬ 
nish  coal  for  British  Columbia,  California,  and  Alaska.  Nan¬ 
aimo  was  originally  a  trading-post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur! 
Company.  Years  ago  the  post  of  200  inhabitants  successfully 
repulsed  an  attack  of  8  000  Indians  The  old  block  house  still 
stands.  The  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyans  each  have  a  church 
here,  and  the  Wesleyans  an  Indian  mission  iu  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 


INDIAN  HUT  AT  NANAIMO. 


At  Nanaimo  the  steamer  takes  on  board  a  sufficient  supply 
of  coal  to  last  for  the  entire  trip  to  Alaska  and  return.  This  is 
the  last  point  to  the  northward  reached  by  telegraph  lines,  and 
at  which  a  newspaper  is  published;  the  last  landing  made  by 
the  ordinary  mail  steamer  until  she  reaches  Port;  Wrangell, 
nearly  1,000  miles  to  the  northward.  When  the  steamer  passes 
out  of  the  little,  land-locked  harbor  of  Departure  Bay,  at  Nan¬ 
aimo,  the  excursion  turns  its  back  upon  the  civilized  world, — 
po  morning  paper,  no  telegraphic  despatches,  no  news  of  any 

kind  from  the  world  left  behind  them  until  the  return  of  the 
steamer  nearly  a  month  later. 

On  our  right,  as  we  steam  up  Georgia  Straits,  the  Coast  range 
of  mountains  lift  their  summits  in  the  air  from  2,000  to  8,000 
feet  in  height,  broken,  as  they  descend  to  the  Strait,  into  num¬ 
berless  foot-hills  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes,  intersected  by 
canons  and  fiords,  where  the  waters  of  the  melting  snows  min¬ 
gle  with  the  warmer  currents  of  the  Pacific.  Fraser’s  River, 
one  of  the  largest  streams  of  North  America,  finds  its  way 
through  a  furrowed  cafion,  ploughed  by  an  ancient  glacier  6.000 
feet  deep  or  high.  One  branch  of  this  great  river  rises  near 


CARRIAGE  ROAD  ALONG  FRASER  RIVER. 


the  headwaters  of  our  American  Columbia,  and  the  other  in 
the  far  north,  among  the  glacial  mountains  of  Alaska.  These, 1 
uniting  with  other  tributaries,  drain  the  tablelands  and  snow- 
fields  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Cascades,  and  find  their  way  to 
the  sea  through  one  of  the  most  remarkable  csfions  of  the 
world,  60  miles  in  length,  and  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  in  height 
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above  the  bed  of  th8  stream.  New  Westminster  is  the  future 
city  of  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia,  as  it  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  is  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  formed  by  the  four  mouths  of  the  Fraser. 

Lumber,  salmon,  and  gold  are  the  wealth-producing  products 
of  the  country.  So  valuable  are  the  gold  mines  of  this  section 
that  the  Government  constructed,  at  great  expense,  a  road 
from  the  head  of  navigation  for  400  miles,  to  the  celebrated 
Cariboo  gold  mines.  The  gold  yield  of  British  Columbia  from 
1858  to  1870  was  $39,953,618. 


DISCOVERY  PASSAGE. 


This  is  the  only  known  navigable  outlet  from  the  Strait  of 
Georgia  to  the  north,  and  is  22>%  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  one  mile.  It  separates  Vancouver  Island  on 
the  west  with  Valdes  Island  on  the  east. 

Ten  and  one-half  miles  from  Cape  Mudge  the  passage  con¬ 
tracts  into  a  channel  less  than  half  a-mile  wide,  and  continues 
narrow  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  is  known  as  the  celebrated 
Seymour  Narrows,  where  the  waters  rush  through  with  a  veloc¬ 
ity  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  with  a  bailing,  foaming,  and  whirling 
like  Hurl  Gate,  New  York,  in  its  palmy  days,  before  engineer¬ 
ing  had  spoiled  its  vexatious  turbulence.  Three  meu  at  the 
wheel,  and  the  captain  on  the  pilot’s  gaugway  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  careful  pilotage  is  necessary  for  a  safe  passage 
through  this  rocky  chasm;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  dangers 
when  told  that  the  bones  of  the  United  States  steamer  “Sar¬ 
anac  ”  lie  at  the.  bottom  of  thi3  dangerous  channel,  having  been 
caught  by  this  tumultuous  tide  and  thrown  upon  the  rocks  to 
her  speedy  destruction.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  b^ld  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  Pacific  railway  have  proposed  to  bridge  the  Strait 
for  a  railway  to  connect  the  mainland  with  the  proposed  rail¬ 
way  system  of  Vancouver’s  Island, 


FROM  BOSTON  TO  ALASKA. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.— (V.) 

FROM  PORT  RUPERT  TO  CHATHAM  SOUND. 

Passing  Fort  Rupert  without  landing,  the  steamer  continues 
along  the  high  and  rocky  shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  Gole- 
tas  Channel,  in  a  northwesterley  course,  until  the  southern 
end  of  Galiani  Island  is  reached,  when,  turning  to  the  north, 
it  enters  a  narrow  passage  between  Galiani  and  the  Gordon 
group  of  islands.  In  this  neighborhood  the  U.  S.  Steamship 
“Sewanee”  was  wrecked  in  1868.  On  Galiani  Island  is  Mt. 
Lemon,  a  remarkable,  conical-shaped  peak,  1,200  feet  high. 
Leaving  the  smooth  waters  of  the  sound  30  miles  from  Fort 


Indian  Village  on  the  North  Pacific  Coas 


Rupert,  the  steamer  is,  for  the  first  time  on  the  trip,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  for  31  miles,  the  swell  of  the  sea  and  the 
rocking  of  the  vessel  will  drive  a  few  of  the  excursionists  to 
their  state-rooms.  The  distance  is  soon  made,  and  the  quiet  | 
waters  of  Fitz  Hugh  Sound  reached.  Fitz  Hugh  Sound  ex¬ 
tends  in  a  general  north  northwest  direction,  and  is  39  miles 
long,  and  an  average  breadth  of  3  miles. 

To  the  east  of  the  southern  entrance  of  Fitz  Hugh  Sound, 
Rivers  Inlet,  is  a  settlement  of  Bella  Coola  Indians,  with  a 
mission  station  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  British 
capitalists  have  erected  here  two  saw  mills  and  two  salmon 
canneries.  The  bold  shores,  3,000  feet  high,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Sound,  are  on  the  mainland.  The  west  shore  is  the 
Cape  Range  of  mountains,  2,000  feet  high,  on  Calvert  Island. 

Opposite  Point  John,  in  Fisher’s  Channel,  wh’^V  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Fitz  Hugh  Sound,  the  steamer  turns  westward 
along  the  southern  shores  of  Denny  Island,  then  northward, 
through  Lama  Passage,  between  Denny  and  Campbell  islands. 
On  Campbell  island  is  a  small  settlement  of  Bella  Bella  Indians, 
and  a  mission  station  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 


Drying  Fish  on  the  North  Pac 


This  is  also  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Co.,  and  the 
only  winter  residence  of  the  Indians  between  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound  and  Seaforth  Channel.  A  short  distance  from  the  set¬ 
tlement,  at  the  northern  end  of  Lama  Passage,  on  either  shore, 
can  be  seen  the  curiously  decked  and  painted  grave-houses  of 
the  Indians.  Three-quarters  of  a  miie  north  of  the  graves  are 
the  Bella  Bella  group  of  islands,  with  Indian  villages  in  ruins. 
Leaving  Lama  Passage,  the  steamer  turns  westward  into 
Seaforth  Channel,  which  is  14  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  and 
leads  to  Milbank  Sound,  where  the  course  is  again  changed  to 
the  north.  Milbank  Sound  is  15  miles  long  and  9  miles  wide. 
In  crossing  it  the  swell  of  the  ocean  is  again  perceptible.  To 


the  westward  is  Price  Island,  with  a  remarkable  row  of  high 
mountain  peaks.  On  the  east  is  Dowager  Island,  with  Stripe 
Mountain  2,020  feet  high.  On  this  mountain  is  a  remarkable 
land  slide.  The  main  passage  northward  from  Milbank  Sound 
is  Finlayson  Channel.  This  channel  is  28  miles  long,  and  from 
1  to  2  miles  wide.  It  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  with 
Roderick  Island  on  the  east,  and  Swindle,  Cone,  Jane,  and 
Sarah  islands  on  the  west.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  from 
1,000  to  3,000  feet  high,  and  densely  covered  with  pine  and 
cedar.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Sarah  Island  two  high  water¬ 
falls  fall  into  the  ocean. 

Cone  Island  rises  1,280  feet.  North  of  Sarah  Island,  Hie- 
Kish  Narrows  leads  from  Finlayson  Channel  into  Graham 
Reach.  It  runs  in  a  general  northwest  direction,  and  is  five 
and  one-half  miles  long  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 
Graham  Reach  has  a  general  northwest  by  north  direc¬ 
tion,  is  17  miles  long,  and  %  of  a  mile  wide.  On  the 
west  side,  opposite  Swansen  Bay,  is  a  large  waterfall. 

Fraser  Reach  is  the  northern  extension  of  Graham 
Reach,  and  is  12%  miles  long,  and  from  one-half  to  one 
and  one-half  miles  wide.  The  mountains  along  the 
east  shore  are  on  the  mainland,— those  to  the  west  on 
Princess  Royal  Island.  The  channel  is  narrow  and  the 
mountains  precipitous.  The  track  of  the  avalanche  is 
frequently  seen,  and  beautiful  cascades  in  many  places 
pour  down  the  mountain  sides.  To  the  east,  Gardiner 
fiord  penetrates  far  inland.  At  Point  KiDgcome  the 
steamer  turns  around  the  northern  end  of  Princess 
Royal  Island  westward,  eight  miles  through  McKay 
Reach,  into  Wright  Sound.  On  the  north  shore  of 
McKay  Reach  are  mountains  3  000  feet  high. 

Wright  Sound  is  9  miles  long  by  2%  wide  at  the  nar¬ 
rowest  point,  and  runs  in  a  northwest  direction  to 
Greenville  Channel.  To  the  south,  Gill  Island  culmi¬ 
nates  in  a  snow-crowned  peak  3,000  feet  high,  and  to 
the  north,  on  Pioneer  Island,  are  two  dome-shaped 
peaks,  respectively  1,680  and  1,710  feet  high.  Grenville  Chan¬ 
nel  runs  in  a  northwest  direction  45  miles,  with  a  varying  width 
of  one-half  to  three  miles. 

The  mountains  on  the  southwest  shore  (Pitt  Island)  rise 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  and  on  the  northeast  shore  (mainland) 
reach  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet.  These  mountains  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  water,  and  cause  the  channel  to  seem 
much  narrower  than  it  is.  The  general  effect  is  grand  beyond 
description.  It  is  the  wildest  and  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  scenery  along  the  British  Columbia  coast.  Leaving  the 
north  end  of  Pitt  Island,  the  channel  continues  between  Dol¬ 
phin  Island  on  the  west,  and  Kennedy  Island  on  the  east,  into 
Chatham  Sound.  To  the  northeast  is  the  mouth  of  Skeena 
River,  the  largest  river  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  north 
of  the  Fraser.  Fffteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
Port  Essington,  an  Indian  village,  with  a  mission  station  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood 
are  six  salmon  canneries. 

FROM  BOSTON  TO  ALASKA. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  -(VI.) 

FROM  CHATHAM  SOUND  TO  FORT  WRANGELL. 

Chatham  Sound  is  a  large  body  of  water,  38  miles  long,  and 
from  7  to  14  miles  wide.  It  extends  in  a  general  northwest  by 
north  direction,  and  lies  between  the  Tsimpsean  Peninsula  on 
the  east,  and  Stephens  and  Dundas  Islands  on  the  west. 

Still  further  westward  are  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  the  hazy 
outlines  of  which  are  visible  on  clear  days  from  the  mainland. 
They  are  occupied  by  the  Hydah  tribe 
of  Indians.  The  Hydahs  are  said  to  be 
a  manly  race;  stronger,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  than  the  other  tribes 
on  the  coast.  They  are  good  carvers 
in  wood,  stone,  and  metal.  For  a 


fuller  account  of  the  Hydah  Indians, 
see  Chapter  12  of  Jackson’s  Alaska. 

Entering  Chatham  Sound,  the  steamer 
is  soon  abreast  of  Metlah  Katlah,  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  mission  on 
the  North  Pacific  Coast.  From  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  it  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  picturesque  English  village. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1857,  Mr. 

William  Duncan,  sent  out  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  of  England, 
arrived  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  com¬ 
menced  missionary  work  among  the 
P tsimpsean  tribe  of  Indians.  As  the 
truth  began  to  dawn  upon  a  portion 
of  the  Indians,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
separating  the  Christian  from  the 
heathen  element.  Consequently,  in 
May,  1862,  having  selected  a  suitable 
location  a  few  miles  down  the  coast, 
he  removed  the  mission  premises,  and 
established  aChristian  settlement.  On 
a  commanding  position,  near  the  shore,  the  Indians  have  built 
a  good  frame  church,  90x60  feet.  They  also  have  a  school 
building  that  will  accommodate  700  pupils.  Besides  these,  they 
have  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  soap  factory,  store-house, 
saw- mill,  schooner,  etc.,  all  owned  and  managed  by  the  In¬ 
dians;  while  all  around  the  bay  are  well  cultivated  gardens  and 
potato  patches.  They  are  a  happy,  industrious,  prosperous 

community  of  former  savages  and  cannibals,  saved  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Metlahkatlah  is  Fort  Simpson,  a  Hud- j 
son  Bay  post,  and  the  seat  of  a  successful  mission  of  the  Can-  j 
adian  Methodist  Church.  Rev.  Thos.  Crosby,  who  has  the 
mission  in  charge,  has  been  remarkably  successful, and  has  built 
up  a  large  Christian  village  similar  to  Mr.  Duncan’s.  Among 
the  buildings  is  a  beautiful  church,  for  which  the  Indians  con¬ 
tributed  $1,300.  Around  the  neighborhood  are  1,000  Indians. 
Here  the  Indians  have  constructed  a  trestle-work  bridge  600 
feet  long,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  over  a  creek  or  inlet 
that  divides  the  village.  There  is  an  Episcopal  mission  also 
at  this  point. 

Special  arrangements  were  made  for  the  steamer  to  land  at 
Metlahkatlah,  and  allow  the  excursionist  to  inspect  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  this  mission.  A  reception  was  given  in  the 
church,  where  addresses  were  made  to  the  Indians  by  Judge 
Miller,  Dr.  Atkinson,  and  the  writer;  and,  in  turn,  the  Indians 
addressed  us,  through  Mr.  Duncan  as  interpreter.  For  fuller: 
information  concerning  these  successful  missions,  see  chapters  J 
10  and  11  of  Jackson’s  Alaska.  Passing  north  from  Metlah¬ 
katlah,  the  steamer’s  course  was  along  the  last  shore  of  Dundas 
Island.  Near  the  southern  end  of  the  island  is  a  mountain 
2,500  feet  high,  with  a  thumb  shaped  summit.  At  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  island  is  Table  Hill,  about  700  feet  high,  with  a 
flat  top. 

Passing  Dundas  Island,  the  steamer  proceeds  west  of  north, 
and  the  excursions  is  again  in  the  United  States.  Dixon  En¬ 
trance  (or  Inlet)  is  the  body  of  water  which  runs  in  a  general 
east  and  west  direction, between  the  Prince  of  Wales  Archipel¬ 
ago  on  the  north,  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  on  the  south,  t 
and  contains  the  boundary  line  between  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska.  From  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  northward,  the  spout¬ 
ing  of  whales  can  be  seen  in  the  distance  almost  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day;  and  at  night  the  waters  are  luminous,— a  flash  of 
dull  light,  as  the  schools  of  salmon  through  which  the  steamer 
is  ploughing  dart  in  every  direction  from  the  vessel’s  side;  and 
occasionally  a  seal  shows  his  sleek  head  near  the  ship.  Eagles, 
sea-gulls,  and  water-fowl  abound. 
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To  the  eastward  of  Dixon’s  Entrance  is  the  mouth  of  Naas 
River,  with  its  Indian  villages,  trading-posts,  and  mission  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Canada  and  the  Church 
of  England.  To  the  north  of  Naas  is  Port  Tongas,— aihrlndian 
village,  and  a  former  military  post.  To  the  westward^  on  the 
southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago,  is  Jackson,  the 
Presbyterian  mission  station  among  the  Hydahs. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northward,  through  Clarence 
and  Stachine  straits,  and  the  steamer  reaches  Fort  Wrangell, 
the  first  landing  point  in  Alaska.  This  village  of  100  houses 
is  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Wrangell  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Stickine  River.  Owing  to  the  extensive  gold  mines  at 
Cassair,  on  the  Stickine  River,  it  was  once  the  chief  business 
center  of  Alaska.  For  this  trade,  Wrangell  is  at  the  head  of 
ocean  and  commencement  of  river  navigation.  The  coast  of 
^Yrangell  and  the  mouth  of  Stickine  River  was  first  visited  by 
the  American  ship,  “  Atahualpa,”  of  Boston  in  1802,  three 
years  before  Lewis  and  Clark  descended  the  Columbia.  The 
permanent  population  is  about  100  whites  and  Russians,  and 
325  Indians.  The  Cassair  trade  declining,  and  the  new  mining 
camp  of  Juneau  taking  its  business,  Wrangell  owes  its  present 
importance  to  the  Presbyterian  mission,  established  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson  in  August,  1877,  with  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFar  an 
as  the  first  American  teacher  in  southeastern  Alaska.  For  a 
very  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  mission,  see  Mrs. 
McFarland’s  letters  in  Jackson’s  Alaska,  chapters  5,  6.  and  8  1 
The  present  mission  force  consists  of  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young, 


FORT  WRANGELL,  ALASKA. 


minister  to  the  Native  Church;  Mrs.  A.  R  McFarland,  pnnci 
pal  of  the  Girls’  Boarding  School;  Miss  Kate  A  Rankin,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  principal,  Rev  John  W.  McFarland,  teacher  of 
the  boys;  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland,  teacher  of  the  girls. 


- - - - 

“To'  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  !  ” 

NATIONAL 

Educational  Association  s 

EXCURSION  in  ALASKA, 

VIA  THE 

Northern  Pacific  R,  R,  and  its  Connections, 

JULY  19,  1884. 

Sheldon  Jackson,  Manager, 

Care  of  N.  P.  R.  R.,  No.  52  Clark  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PIONEER  PRESS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


PLAN  PROPOSED. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  igth. — Leave  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  or  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway.  A  train  of  palace 
sleeping  cars  with  dining  car  attached;  supper  in  dining 
car.  Arrive  at  St.  Paul  Saturday,  and  take  train  of  Pull¬ 
man  Palace  Cars  for  Portland,  Oregon,  via  the  great 
transcontinental  line. 

The  Northern  pacific  Railroad. 

Supper  in  palace  dining  car.  On  arrival  at  Moorhead, 
Minnesota,  Sunday,  July  20th,  at  3:15  A.  M.,  the  Sleep¬ 
ers  will  be  placed  upon  a  side  track  and  remain  until 
Monday  morning,  July  21st,  when  they  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  West-bound  express  and  proceed  on  the  journey. 
This  lay  over  will  allow  the  tourist  to  quietly  spend  the 
Sabbath  in  the  young  and  beautiful  cities,  Moorhead  and 
Fargo  (see  "Wonderland  of  the  World,”  page  12),  mak¬ 
ing  the  Pullman  Sleeper  his  home. 

Breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  on  Sabbath,  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  Moorhead.  The  manager,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Burns,  will  kindly  place  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  hotel 
at  the  disposal  of  the  guests,  and  will  make  special  effort 
to  furnish  a  rich  menu.  Parties  who  desire,  can  spend 
the  time  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  until  Monday,  at 
4:05  P.  M.,  joining  the  advahce  party  at  Portland. 

Proceeding  Westward  the  party  will  pass  Bismarck 
and  Mandan,  Monday,  July  21st,  at  11:50  A.  M.  ;  Miles 
City,  Tuesday,  1:20  A.  M.;  Billings  8:35  A.  M. ;  Boze¬ 
man,  3:40  A.  M.  ;  Helena,  8:00  P.  M.  ;  Missoula, 
Wednesday,  at  3:30  A.  M.  ;  Spokane  Falls,  3:35  P.  M.  ; 
Dalles  City,  Thursday,  6:25  A.  M.  ;  reaching  Portland, 
Oregon,  Thursday,  July  24th,  at  12:05  M.,  where  the  after¬ 
noon  and  night  will  be  spent  in  the  best  hotels  of  the  city. 


Friday,  July  25th,  proceed  to  Tacoma,  W.  T.,  and  on 
arrival  will  go  on  board  one  of  the  elegant  Pacific  coast 
steamers,  en  route  for  Alaska.  Part  of  Saturday,  July  26th, 
will  be  spent  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  and  Sabbath  at  Nanaimo, 

B.  C. 

After  leaving  Nanaimo,  the  steamer  will  call  at  Metla- 
katlas,  B.  C.,  the  oldest  and  most  successful  mission  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  coast.  She  will  also  visit  Ft.  Wrangle, 
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62  inclusive.) 

This  excursion  offers  unequaled  opportunities  to  visit 
this  truly  wonderful  region,  and  the  trip  cannot  fail  to  be 
an  interesting  one  throughout.  Commencing  with  the 
picturesque  coast  scenery  from  Portland,  the  beautiful 
views  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
rivers,  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Puget  Sound  region, 
the  novel  trip  through  the  inland  seas,  the  mountains, 
glaciers,  icebergs  and  wonderful  scenery  of  the  “Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun,”  all  combine  to  make  a  trip  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  and  remembered  while  life  shall  last. 

It  will  consume  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days, 
which  will  bring  the  party  back  to  Portland,  Friday,  August 
16th  or  18th.  'Upon  the  return  of  the  party  to  Portland, 
the  tourists  can  arrange  themselves  into  smaller  parties  for 
such  side  trips  as  they  may  choose,  returning  east  upon 
the  regular  train  at  their  convenience,  and  stopping  off  at 
Livingston,  Montana,  at  1:34  P.  M.,  the  second  day  after 
leaving  Portland.  At  Livihgston  the  tourist  will  take  the 
cars  on  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  branch  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  Cinnabar,  and  thence  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Park  Hotel.  (See  "Wonderland 
of  the  World,”  pages  24  to  34  inclusive.) 

Once  upon  this  enchanted  ground,  known  throughout 
the  civilized  world  as  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  each 
member  of  the  party  will  be  left  to  select  his  own  place 
of  interest,  and  travel  by  carriage,  on  foot  or  horseback, 
stopping  when  and  where  he  pleases,  and  as  some  will 
doubtless  want  to  remain  longer  than  others,  we  outline 
no  further  movements  Each  member  can  proceed  home¬ 
ward  on  any  day’s  regular  train. 

NOTE  WITH  CARE. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  mistake  in 
locating  excursionists  in  sleeping  carsthrough  to  Portland, 
and  assigning  berths  in  steamer- to  Alaska,  all  applications 


for  berths,  accompanied  with  $15,00,  should  be  made  to 
Mr.  J.  R.  Berry,  General  Tourist  Agent -of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  52  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  without 
fail,  on  or  before  July  15th.  Parties  in  the  order  of  their 
application  will  be  given  the  choice  of  location  in  the 
Pullman  Sleepers  and  of  staterooms  on  the  steamer.  First 
come,  first  served.  Gentlemen,  who  will  be  accompanied 
by  their  ladies,  should  apply  early.  Should  you  fail  to  go, 
the  $15,00  will  be  refunded. 


Gel  I,  Takoo  Glacier  Juneau  (the  gold  mining  camp), 
Haines,  Sitka  and  other  places. 

This  voyage  will  be  made  largely  through  inland  seas, 
thus  avoiding  sea-sickness,  and  detours  will  be  made  up 
unfrequented  arms  of  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  grand  icebergs  and  glaciers  for  which  this  country  is 
noted.  (See  "Wonderland  of  the  World,”  pages  55  to 


Principal  Items  of  Expense. 

Cost  of  ticket  from  Madison  to  St.  Paul,  and  return, 
via  either  line  named  above,  -  -  . 

Price  of  double  berth  in  Sleeper,  from  Madison  to  St 

Paul, . 

Supper  in  Dining  Car  en  route,  - 
Breakfast  and  Dinner  at  Merchants  Hotel,  St.  Paul 
(no  transfer), 

Price  of  first-class  ticket  from  St.  Paul  to  Portland, 
and  return,  -  . 

Price  of  double  berth  in  Pullman  Palace  Car  between 
St.  Paul  and  Portland,  including  the  lay  over  on 
Sabbath  at  Moorhead,  Minn.,  - 
Price  of  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper  at  Moorhead, 
over  Sabbath, 

The  party  will  be  served  with  meals  in  the  Palace 
Dining  Car,  between  St.  Paul  and  Portland,  at  the 
very  low  rate  of  75  cents  each. 

Price  of  ticket  from  Portland  to  Alaska  and  return, 
as  outlined  above,  including  Meals  and  Berth 
on  Steamer  during  the  entire  trip, 

Special. 

As  this  grand  excursion  is  open  to  all,  on  proper  appli¬ 
cation,  those  who  find  it  more  convenient  can  join  the  ex¬ 
cursion  at  Chicago  or  St.  Paul  instead  of  Madison,  but 
must  make  special  application. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  tourists,  there  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  train  one  of  the  new  and  magnificent  dining 
cars  now  run  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  beautiful  and  richly  illustrated  guide  book,  giving  full 
description  of  the  route  over  which  we  are  to  travel,  enti¬ 
tled  the  “Wonderland  of  the  World,”  will  be  sent  free  on 
application  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Berry,  General  Tourist  Agent  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  52  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Sheldon  Jackson,  care 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  52  Clark  St.,  Chicago,1  III. 
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Pic  einejeborenert  Stamine  in  2llas!a. 

Don  Hen.  51|clboit  ^aeffott,  Dorftcbcr  <5er  presbvtcnancr 
ITTiffion  in  Hlasfa. 

Pie  tSinmofynerjafyl  non  Zltasfa  belduft  ftef?  auf 
54,079  unb  nidjt  34,01,9  wie  ber  Penfus  non  \8S0 
beridjtet.  jnbegriffen  ftnb  \685  i}albbtut=3Rbianer. 
Pie  (Simnofyner  jerfallen  in  jirei  Pauptflaffen, 
ndmlicb  in  bie  Prarianer  mit  \9,698  un^  3n= 
biancr  mit  12,698  Seelen.  Pie  Prarianer  be* 
ftefyen  aus  1(7,484  3™™its  ober'(£sfimos  unb  3,897 
Preolen  ober  Kleuten.  Pie  3nbianer  ftnb  getfyeilt 
in  5,913  Cinnefy,  5,957  Cfyinfiets,  788ffyboI)  unb 
jerfallen  bann  tuieber  in  fleinere  Stamnte  unb  £a- 
milien. 

Pie  Prariane*  finbbeinafye  im  Beftfe  ber  ganjen 
Pxuftcnlinie  non  Klasfa  mit  ben  austnarts  liegenbeit 
3nfeln,  non  ber  (Prcnje  tDcftnxirts  langs  ber  Kiifte 
bes  norblidjen  <£ismeeres  bis  5ur  Befyringsftrafe; 
bann  in  fiiblicfyer  Bid}tung  bis  jur  fjalbinfei  Ktiasfa, 
Liber  biefe  fjalbinfel  bis  511  ben  Kleutifcfyen  3nfeln, 
oftlid?  unb  norblid)  Idngs  ber  Kiifte  bis  511m  (5c= 
birge  Sanfet  (£Iias,  mit  Kusnafyme  eines^  fleinen 
(Pebietes  am  Poofs  3n^ct  un&  an  ^er  ^Htinbung 
bes  Kupferfluffes,  tnofyin  bie  3nbianer  aus  bom 
3nnern  fid?  einen  IPeg  nadj  ber  Kufte  gebafynt  l?a= 
ben.  21lfo,  bereits  im  Beftfee  bes  ganjen  Kiiften* 
ftridjes,  ftnb  bie  Prarianer  fiifyne  Seefafyrer,  aus* 
gejeicfynete  ^ifdjer  unb  Seefager. 

Pie  3nbianer  befifen  unb  bemofynen  bas  grofe 
Binnenlanb  unb  fommen  jur  Kufte  an  Poofs 
3nlet,  Kupferfluf  unb  ber  Kleyanbria  pnfelgruppe, 
fublid?  nom  ©ebirge  Sauft  €lias.  5ie  ftnb  aus* 
bauernbe  unb  crfolgreid?e  3dger. _ 


Per  Icarnc  3mtuit  bcbeutet  nad)  bcrSpracbc  ber 
Eingeborenen  „Bolf"  ober  r,Hrtfer  Bolf".  „Esfi= 
11105"  ift  exit  non  ben  XXad)barn  benfetben  gcgcbcttcr 
XTame  unb  bcbeutet  nad)  ber  £anbesfprad)e  „Bot)= 
fifd)freffer".  Die  3^«utts  non  Klasfa  ftnb  f6rper= 
lid)  feiner  gcftaltet,  benn  il?re  23 ruber  in  ©ronlatib 
unb  £abrabor.  Sie  finb  fd)Ianf  unb  frdftig  gebaut, 
cttid)c  finb  f$d)s  ^uf  fyod)  unbanbere  nod)  baruber. 
Sie  fyaben  f Ieine,  buufle  Kugeu,  l)of)c  Bacfetifttodjen, 
grofett  BTuttb,  biefe  Cippeti,  grobe,  braune  Xdaare 
unb  cine  fcinc,  gelbe  pant.  Eittigc  DTanner  tragen 
einen  nollen  Bart.  Bet  einselnen  ^amitien  berrfd)t 
ber  (Debraud),  baf  bie  Xllannet  in  beiben  Ecfen  bes 
211  unb es  ein  fog.  Cabret  tragen,  511  tncldiem  Be= 
I)ufe  ein  £od)  in  bie  Hnterlippe  gefd)nitten  mirb. 
Die  3nnuits  ftnb  ein  frot)lid)cs  Dot!  unb  Iddicln 
imnter,  tnenn  man  511  if)nen  fprid)t.  Sie  lieben  ben 
Eanj,  fpringen  urn  bie  XBette  unb  fiifyren  allerlet 
I  atf)letifd)e  Uebungen  aus.  Kttfer  ber  allgcmeiuen 
£anbcsfprad)c,  tneld)e  non  ber  ITorbpoIgegeub  bis 
I  jum  „ Stillen  0ccait"  gefprod)en  tnirb,  f)at  jcbe 
©egettb  nod)  tfyren  befonberen  Dialcft. 

Die  getnofjnlidjcKIetbung  beftefyt  aus  Efierfettcn 
j  unb  mandjmal  aus  Bruftfebern  non  Bogcln.  ltebri= 
gens  tnirb  aud)  bie  <Sctegcnf)cit  benufet,  non  patt= 
belslcuten  fertig  gemad)te  Kleiber  511  faufeit.  3^re 
i  2Dol)itungen  feb/eit  duferlid)  aus  tnic  runbe  mit 
!  Eras  betnadjfene  Erbfjaufctt,  tneld)e  mit  einer 
0effttuitg  nerfefycit  finb,  aus  tneldier  ber  Baud) 
jfteigt.  Der  Eingang  l)at  eiue  fdjntale  Cf)ure, 
tnclcfe  jur  pauptfammer  fiifjrt.  Diefe  f)at  einen 
Durdjmeffer  non  jtnansig  bis  tnertinbjinanpg  ^uf , 
abet  obtte  £id)t=  obcr  £uftoffnungen.  Die  Banning 
beftefjt  in  XBilbpret  non  Elenm  unb  Bennt£)ieren, 
Bdren  unb  fleinen  Pepttfcren,  ferner  in  ^ifd)en, 
^letfd)  non  tneifen  XPatlfifd)en,  XPaltroffcu,  Bob-- 
ben  unb  nerfd)iebenett  XDaffernogeln.  3m  nbrblid)ett 
Efjeite  bes  £anbes  fjaben  fte  einen  Efct  nor  bem 
Sap.  Die  £ieblingsnaf)rung  ber  Esfimos  beftef)t 
I  jebod)  in  faulen  ^ifcbett,  Efyrait,  unb  fte  miirben, 
tnenn  fte  uttfer  getnof)nlid)es  Binbfleifd)  in  ben 
Dumb  ncf)men  nnirben,  baffelbe  tnieber  f)eraus= 

'  fpuden.  Die  XTTanner,  ^rauen  unb  Kinber  ftnb 
leibenfd)aftlid)e  Baud)er.  XPdfrettb  bes  Sommers 
befhtben  fie  ftd)  auf  if)ren  XX\tttbcrungcn,  bingegeu 
1  tm  XPinter  tuobueit  fte  in  if)ren  feften  IPofynpldfen. 
3fyr  religiofer  Etaube  ift  unbeftimmt  unb  unaus= 
gebilbet.  3m  Kllgemeinett  glaubeit  fie  an  eine 
l)6l)ere  21Tad)t,  mctd)c  bie  Eutcit  nad)  bem  Eobe 
beIol)nt  unb  bicBofcit  beftraft.  Sie  gel)dren  511  ben 
tnilben  Botfsftdmmcn,  bei  mefdjen  bieEinitifation, 
Erjiefyung  unb  Beligioit  nid)t  beforberx  tnorben 
finb,  ausgenommen  int  fiiblidjen  Klasfa.  Bon  ber 
©renjlinie  bis  jur  Befyringsftrafe  Iditgs  ber  fatten 
Borbpolfiifte  Jbefiitben  ftd)  jerftreut  liegenbe  0rt= 
fd)af ten  mit  fdjufenben  pafen,  nortreff lid)  fiir  gute 
3agb  unb  guten  ^ifd)fang.  Die  Benolferuttg  ber= 
felben  bclauft  fid)  auf  breitaufenb  Seeleit. 


Bei  ber  DTdnbung  bes  Catnutenfluffes'  finbet  ein 
|dt)rlid)cr  XHarft  ftatt,  tneld)er  non  ben  Eingebore= 
nen  aus  t)unbcrt  Dteilen  inciter  Entfernuitg  befud)t 
tnirb.  Km  (Sap  Barrotn,  bem  duferften  ndrblid)  = 
ften  Puufte  ber  Bereinigten  Staaten  unb  bis  auf 
funfunbstnausig  Zlleileit  bas  itorbticbfte  £anb  bes 
ameri?anifd)en  ^eftlanbes,  ift  eiue  Brtfdiaft  non 
breif|ig  IPofjnungen  unb  jineitjunbert  (Siutno£)uern. 
Ket)iilid)  ben  XDotjnungeit  ber  ganjeit  (Degenb  ftnb 
biefelben  ber  IBarnte  tnegen  balb  unter  ber  (Erbe 
gebaut.  Der  Dad)ftuI)I  ift  aus  IBatlftfdifnodiert 
nerfertigt  unb  ift  mit  (Erbe  bebeeft.  Kit  Ko^ebue’s- 

Sunb  befinben  fid)  eine  gro^e,3aI)I  non  0rtfd7aft<n. 
lEhtige  ber  fidget,  mcld)e  bas  XBafferbecfen  eiu= 
fd)tiefen,  fteigen  511  einer  pofye  non  taufenb  ^uf; 
unb  ftnb  bebeeft  mit  einer  Krt  non  tnitber  Baunu 
tnolle,  metd)e  in  ber  Beifejei-t  ben  Knblid  eiiteV 
Scf)neefelbes  getnaf)ren.  3U  biefeu  Sunb  munbet 
ber  Hogatagfluf ,  tn etcher  auf  ber  £anbfarte  nid)t 
nerjeidjnet  ift,  obgleid)  erfet)r  breitunb  tief  ift.  Die 
(Eingeborenen  brauefjett  breifigDage,  um  auf  bem= 
felben  itjre  XBol)uuitgeu  511  erreid)en.  Es  ift  bies 
ber  0rt,  tno  bas  Bolf  im  3uli  non  alien  (Degenben 
bes  £anbes  sufammenfommt,  um  XBaaren  eiuju* 
faufeit  ober  5U  nertaufd)en.  Die  3nriu^s  non  ber 
Kitfte  bringen  ^ifd)tt)rau,  XBaltrof  =  unb  Bobben= 
f)dute,  bie  3n^ianer  aus  bem  Biunenlanbe  Pel5= 
tnaaren  unb  aus  Kften  tnerben  Benntf)icrt)dute, 
^euertnaffen  unb  Branntiuein  auf  ben  DTarft  ge= 
fenbet.  Die  Kaufleute  fommen  in  Sd)oottern, 
tneld)e  in  San  ^rancisco  ober  auf  ben  Sanbtnid)  = 
3nfeln  ausgeruftet  merben,  mit  £abungen  npjt 
XX^^isfy  mit  bem  XBaarenjettel  „^Ioribatnaffer", 
Bayrum,  painfiller,  3ama*ca  linger  ic.  Bei 
biefern  Kttlaffe  finbet  aud)  eine  Kusftellung  ber 
feinften  Pelse  non  Klasfa  ftatt.  Der  Kotzebue’s 
Sunb  ift  bie  norblid)fte  (Srettse,  in  tnetdjem  ber 
Salmenfifd)  nod)  gebeit)t. 

Ein  auberer  XIXittelpunft  befinbet  fid)  am  Eap 
,rprin3  XBates",- einer  felftgen  £anbfpi^e,  tno  ber 
t)od)fte  (Sipfet  bis  511  2500  ^uf  itber  ber  Xlleeres= 
fldd)e  fid)  erfjebt.  Km  duferften  puufte  ift  bie 
u?efttid)ft  gelegene  0rtfd)aft  bes  amerifanifd)en  ^eft= 
lanbes  mit  niertjunbert  Seelen.  Die  Betnoljner  finb 
nor5uglid)e  Sd)neIIIdufer  unb  paubclslcute,  ausge= 
5eid)nete  XBallfifd)fdnger  unb  Benntt)ier}dger.  3e= 
bod)  finb  fte  t)od)mutt)ig  unb  l)od)fat)reub  gegcu  bie 
Bad) barftdmnte  unb  tnenn  fte  in  grofer  Knjat)! 
reifen,  fo  3tnittgeu  fie  biefelben,  if)nen  bie  XBaaren 
um  ben  angebotenen  Prcis  511  ncrfaufcnv.  Es  tnirb 
ben  3nnuits  nadjgefagt,  baf  fte  bie  fd)Iimmften 
Eingeborenen  ber  Xfiifte  feicn.' 

3rt  ber  Xtteereuge,  bie  Kften  unb  Kmerifavtr(mnt, 
beftnbet  ftd)  bie  fleine  3llf^4ruPPc  Diomebe.  2(uf 
biefett  3ufctn  lebeit  breit)unbert  3unu^5r  tr>cld)e 
mit  ben  Eingeborenen  nont  Eap  Prinj  XX^ates  bie 
grof ten  Scfymuggler  im  Xcorbeu  ftnb.  XlXit  itjren 
leidjten,  tnallroftjautigen  Bootctt  freujen  fte  ben 


?0ccatt  bis  ttad?  Sibiriett  l?itt  uttb  J?cr  unb  ncrtaiu 
fd?en  pirfd?l?dute,  lDallftfd?fel?nen  unb  popmaaren 
non  Blasfa  gegett  XDallrofelfenbein,  Benntt?ier. 
f?aute,  XPallftfd?tb?ran,  ^euermaffen  unb  Brannt. 
mein. 

Buf  King’s  ©ilanbe,  meldjcs  fiiblid?  nottt  Cap 
pritt3  IDales  liegt,  leben  gegenmartig  bie  pol?Ien= 
bemol?ner.  Die  3nfel  bilbet  eine  grofe  DTaffe  non 
Bafaltfelfett  mit  beinaf?e  feitfred?ten  XPdttbett,  bic 
liber  ber  DTeeresfladje  eine  pol?o  non  700  ^uf  er= 
reid?cn.  Bn  ber  Seite  bes  ©jeans,  tno  bie  ^elfen 
unter  einem  IBinfel  non  ^5  ©rabett  fid?  erl?eben, 
baben  bie  3nnuits  il?re  ^elfcnmofjnungett  ausge* 
J?ol?It.  ©ittige  biefer  lPol?nuitgen  ftnb  200  ^uf 
iiber  ber  Dteeresfladje.  ©s  finb  nierjig  biefer  Klip, 
pemnofynungen  norfjanben.  IPenn  ber  milbe  lPel= 
lettfd?lag  ftd?  an  bent  ^elfen  brid?t  unb  es  notf?men= 
big  tnirb,  in  bie  offene  See  511  fted?en,  fo  feft  fid? 
ber  3nnuit  in  fein  Boot  (pyaf)  unb  beim  giinftigen 
Bugenblicf  tnirb  baffelbe  non  jtnei  Kamerabert  iiber 
bie  IDaffermogett  l?inaus  in  bie  See  getnorfen.  Die 
jnnuits  tnerben  bejeidjnet  als  bie  Berfertiger  ber 
mafferbid?ten  Bobbenfel?lriemett  unb  Bobbenftie. 
feln,  meld?e  lef  tere  leid?ter,  bauerfyaftcr  ftnb  unb  ben 
gemof?nlid?en  Bobbenftiefeln  norgejogen  tnerben. 

3n  fiiblid?er  Bid?tung  non  ber  Befjrittgsftrafe. 
befinbet  fid?  bie  ©anft  Corenj.  ^riifer  l?atte 
fie  800  ©inmofner.  Diefelbett  vnaren  an  Korper= 
bilbung  ber  ftdrffte  unb  fdionfte  BTettfd?enfd?lag 
unter  ber  3nnuitsrace;  allein  Sflarett  be s  Brarntt* 
meins.  3m  Sommer  1878  nertaufd?ten  biefelben 
it?re  peljmaarett,  ©Ifetu  unb  lPalfifd?beitte  ben 
panblern  fur  Bum.  Uttb  fo  lange  non  biefettt  ©e= 
trdnf  nod?  etmas  norrdtt?ig  mar,  nerbrad?ten  fte  bie 
ganje  geit  mit  BTiifftggang  unb  ©runfcnfjeit,  an. 
ftatt  fid?  fur  ben  XDinter  rorjubereiten.  Die  ^olge 
banon  mar,  baf  iiber  nierl?unbert  perfouen  in  bent 
barauf  folgcnbett  IPinteraus  pungersnotl?  ftarben. 
3n  einigen  Dorffd?aften  mar  fein  ITlattn,  feine 
Jrau  unb  fein  Kittb  ubrig  geblieben,  tint  bas 
fd?redlid?e  ©reignif  311  berid?ten. 

Bon  ber  Beljringsftrafe  Idngs  ben  ©eftaben  bes 
, .Horton  Sunb"  finbet  matt  eirtc  Bnsal?!  non  0rt= 
fd?aftenmit  einer  3ufamntenget?duften  Bcnolferuttg 
non  633  Seelen.  3n  biefern  ©ebiete  liegt  Sanft 
BTidjaei,  eitt  panbelspoften,  urfpriinglid?  g'egriitt= 
bet  non  ben  Buffett  int  3a^re  1855.  Diefer  0rt 
beftel?t  aits  einigen  BlodI?dufertt,  eingefd?loffen 
burd?  Pfal?ltnerfe  unb  gefjSrt  311m  ©igentl?um  ber 
BIasfa=panbelsgefellfd?aft.  pier  befinbet  fid?  eine 
Kapeile  ber  ruffifd?=gried?ifd?en  Kird?e  mit  seitmeu 
ligetrt  ©ottcsbienfte,  meld?er  non  einem  priefter 
non  3fc>gnut  bebient  tnirb.  3enie^5  ber  Bud?t  ift 
ber  panbelspoften  ber  „XBeftIid?en  pels  =  unb  patt= 
bels=©ompagttie".  Dies  ift  ber  piaf ,  mo'bie  0sean= 
bampfer  il?re  ^rad?t  abfef  en  fiir  bie  flcincn  Dantpf= 
fd?iff e,  meld?e  regelmdfig  auf  bent  0?ufattfluffe 


fetbrett.  Die  peptnerfe,  tneld?e  bei  ben  panbelspcu 
ften  int  Bimtenlanbc  gefammelt,  tnerben  bei  smei= 
taufenb  Dlcilen  ©ntfernung  nad?  genanntem  punfte 
fiir  Berfd?iffung  nad?  San  ^rancisco  gebrad?t. 
Dies  ift  bie  €f?eilungslittie  smifd?en  ben  3rtttuits 
ber  norblidjen  polargcgcttb  unb  bes  Stillen  ©jeans, 
©itte  palbe  llteile  non  bent  panbelspoften  ift  ein 
3nbianerborf  mit  breifig  lPol?nungen,  morunter 
ein  ©att3=  ober  ©emeinbef?aus  fid?  befinbet. 

IPir  fontnten  nun  sur  Begion  ber  bid?teften  Be= 
nolferung  non  Blasfa.  Diefelbe  f?at  il?ren  Bnsie.1 
i?ungspunft  in  ber  reid?lid?en  Haf?rung,  namentlid? 
int  Heberfluffe  non  ^ifd?ett,  meld?e  ftd?  fo  mad?  tig 
nermcf?ren  in  ben  ^luffen  ©E?ufon  unb  Blusfoquia, 
fomie  in  mef?reren  fleineren  ^liiffen.  Die  ^ifd?  = 
naf?rung  tnirb  nod?  ergdnjt  burd?  bie  munberbare 
0at?I  ber  bort  lebenben  Bogel.  ©5  tnirb  bef?aup. 
tet,  baf  bie  Bnsal?!  ber  nerfd?iebcnen  Brten  tnilberlf 
©drtfe  unb  ©nten  grofer  fei,  als  in  irgettb  einem 
©f?eile  ber  befanitten  XDelt.  ^ifd?en  unb 

ben  Bogeltt  faint  nod?  bas  $ leifd?  ber  ©lenn=  unb 
Benntf?iere  pinsugesaplt  tnerben. 

3nt  Delta  bes  I^ufan  unb  fiiblid?  non  ber  BTiin= 
bung  bes  DTusfoquitt  finb  ntersig  bis  fiinfjig  0rt= 
fd?aften  mit  2000  ©intnol?nern.  Bom  Busfluf 
bes  Bufatt  bis  sum  K  run  if  finb  fiinfsefjn  bis  fed?  = 
3el?tt  Dorfer  mit  15^5  ©iutnol?nern,  maf?renb  ant 
Blusfoquitt  ftd?  eittige  niersig  0rtfd?aften  mit  eitter 
Benolferung  non  565^  Seelen  norfittben.  Die  lifer 
ant  untern  BTusfoqutit  finb  nollftartbig  mit  lBol?= 
rtungen  befeft,  fo  baf  es  fiir  Beifenbe  fet?r  fdjmer 
fein  miirbe,  irgettb  einen  plaf  511  fittben,  urn  ein 
^eltlager  aufsufd?Iagcn. 

3n  ber  angrensenben  Briftolbud?t  =  Begion  ftnb 
nierunbbreifig  0rtfd?aften  mit  ^3^0  ©inmofnertt. 
Bn  irgettb  einem  Plafe  in  biefer  ©egenb  follte  eine 
3nbuftrie=Sd?ule, quit  Koftl?aus  nerbunben,  fiir  bie 
Kittber  ber  bort  mol?ttettbett  U,359  3unuits  errid?= 
tet  tnerben. 

©itte  furse  ^al?rt  iiber  bie  Blasfa  =  palbinfel 
brad?te  tins  5U  ben  Bnfteblungen  ber  ciniliftrten 
3nnuits.  3Tn  3a^?re  errid?tete  ©regor  Sd?el= 
tifoff  auf  ber  3nf°I  Kabiaf  eine  Bttfieblung  uttb 
nott  genanuter  ^eit  beginnt  bie  Hntermerfung  bes 
Bolfes  unter  bie  lllad?t  ber  ©inilifatiott.  ©leid? 
nad?I?er.  murben  eine  Sd?ule  uttb  eitte  Kird?c  errid?  = 
tet,  meld?e  bie  erftett  in  Blasfa  marett.  ^iir  eitte 
Idngere  ^eit  mar  genannte  3nfc^  ^cr  pauptmol?tt= 
ort  ber  Buffen  uttb  ber  Sif  ber  l?od?ften  Bnttsge-- 
malt.  Die  fefige  0rtfd?aft  Kabiaf  sdl?It  270  ©in= 
mol?tter,  melcfe  in  jOf  Bretterl?dufetn  mol?ttett. 
Die  Bemoftter  fabett  eittiges  Biel?  uttb  gut  aitge= 
baute  fleittere  ©arten,  eine  grofe  Kird?e  mit  eittent 
bort  tnol?nenbett  Priefter,  Berfaufslaben,  meld?e 
ber  „  Blasfa  panbels  =  ©efellfdjaft "  uttb  ber 
„lBeftlid?ett  Pepljanbels  =  ©ompagttie"  gel?orett, 
einen  benollmddttigteit  «3oll=  unb  Steuereinnel?mer, 
uttb  eitt  Signal=!Better=Bureau.  ©itte  fleitte  Sd?ule 
tnirb  nott  ber  Blasfa  pattbels=  ©efellfd?aft  utu 
terl?alten. 


1  (Begcnfibcr  wn  Habiaf  befhtbet  ftd?j  „IPoob 
(Eilanb"  tnit  ein^unbertfcc^suTibfuiifjig  <£impof?= 
item.  Diefelben  beft^en  mer  Pferbc,  sroanjig 
Stiicf  Btcf?,  eirte  Sdgemuf?Ic,  eirt  grofes  (£isl?aus, 
iDcId?cs  con  enter  San  ^ranctscoer  (Sefellfd?aft  be= 
nutjt  tnirb.  I)ie  (5efellllfd?aft  befti^t  ferner  etnert 
fletnen  Sd?iffsbaul?of  unb  l?at  eine  Strafe  um  bie 
3"fei  gebaut,  iueld?e  jroolf  bis  uierjefn  BTctlen 
lang  ift.  IHefc  unb  nod?  eine  non  einer  t?alben 
ilTeile  Cange  ftnb  bic  cinjigen  Strafen  in  biefem 
ausgebet?ntcn  ©ebiete.  dCabiaf  ift  aud?  im  Beftfe 
einer  rufftfd?-'grted?ifd?ett  ‘Ktrdje,  f?at  aber  feine 
Sd?ule. 

3n  ber  Xcdf?e  liegt  Spruce  Silanb,  tno  ein  rufft= 
fd?er  Blond?-  bereits  breificj  aufeinanberfolgenbe 
3al?re  eine  Heine  Sd?ule  f?ielt  unb  Bnleitung  fiber 
bie  Clemente  ber  nieberen  panbmerfsfuufte  unb 
laubnnrtf?fd?aftlid?en  (Semerbe  gab.  Per  ltnter= 
rid?t  luirb  gegemnartig  ttid?t  fortgefeft,  tueil  es  an 
einem  £ef?rer  fef?It. 

Hdd?ft  biefem  Cilanbe  befinbet  fid?  bie  0rtfd?aft 
Blogtta?  mit  breif?unbert  unb  breifig  Cinmofjnern. 
Piefelben  mof?ncn  in  jtueiunbbreifig  guten  £retter= 
unb  Blocifjdufent  unb  f?aben  einfjunbert  Bcfer 
Kartoffeln  unb  Hiiben  angepflanjt.  3m  Beftfe 
einer  grofen  Kird?e  mare  ju  tuunfd?en,  baf  and? 
eine  5d? ule  eingerid?tet  tDiirbe. 

2fn  ber  ir>eftlid?en  Seite  non  Kabiaf  liegt  Kar= 
lud  non  559  CintDof?nern  mit  einer  Bird?e,  aber 
f einer  Sd?ule. 

2Xn  ber  fu6ir»efttid?en  ‘Kiifte  ift  bie  „X)rcif?eiligen= 
Bai'.'  mit  2f9,  Prlouasf  mit  f278  unb  Katmai 
mit  2\8  <Eimr>ol?nern.  3e^e  pon  £>rtfd?af= 

ten  beftft  eine  l\ird?e,  aber  feine  Sd?ule.  3n  kem 
Ifablad  Cebiete  ftnb  2606  ciuilifirte  3nnuits  ober 
iCsfimos  unb  Creolett  unb  get?oren  jur  uortreffIid?  = 
Jften  unb  gemerbfleifigften  Beuolferung.  Sie  tDof?= 
nett  in  23retterl?dufern,  in  tueld?en  fie  fid?  mit  ein= 
fad?en  Blobeln  biirgerlid?  eingerid?tet  I?abett.  2Xn 
Somttagett  unb  bei  feftlid?en  Bnlaffcit  tragen  bie 
2]  tanner  feine  fd?tparje  Cud?an3uge  unb  falble= 
berue  Stiefeln,  tudfjrenb  bie  "Kleibung  ber  IPeiber, 
|nad?geabmt  uad?  ber  BTobe  in  San  ^rancisco,  in 
liattun  unb  Seibeuftoffen  beftef?t.  Sie  firtb  ein 
orbenilid?es  unb  gefefliebenbes  Polf,  aber  gegen= 
ludrtig  in  ber  PoIfs=  unb  3ugenber5ief?ung  nod? 
fel?r  pentad?  Id  fftgt. 


NAVAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  10,  1884. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who^ems  to  ^  ^ 

I  whole  continent  tor  his  1  removed  from 

,  titer  If a70 **£ Alaska,  where  he 
,  lm“the  present.  We  may  next  hear  o 

him  at  the  North  Pole. 


Washington,  Aug.  B.— Captain  A.  P.  Cooke 

lias  been  ordered  to  coin: nr.nd  the  Lackawanna;  Pacific 
station ;  Commander  Joint  J.  Read  to  command  the 
Michigan  ;  Commander  J.  3.  Coghlan  to  command  the 
Adams ;  Capiain  Robert  L  Phythian  has  been  detached 
from  the  Navy  Yard,  Bostjon,  and  ordered  to  command 
tne  Trenton;  Commander ,  A.  T.  Mahan  from  the  Navy 
Yard,  New- York,  aud  ordered  to  command  the  Waehus- 
ett,  Pacilic  station;  Captain  Henry  Wilson  from  tho 
command  of  the  Lackawanna  aud  ordered  to  proceed 
home  :  Commander  Frederick  Pearson  from  comn.and  of 
the  Wacliu3ett  and  ordered  to  proceed  home ;  Com 
mauder  Albert  Kftutz  fro  id  command  of  the  Michigan 
and  placed  on  waiting  orders  ;  Commander  .Edgar  C. 
Merrimau  from  command  oi  tno  Adams  and  ordered  to 
proceed  aome  ;  Lieutenant.  If.  L.  Wood  from  the  Sn  atara 
and  ordered  to  ibe  Trcu 
The  flagship  Tennessee  tusived  at  San  Lucia  on  August 


7/ 


5,  with  all  weU  on  board. 


K 


5V.  L.  Jonss 


p  A.  .Li.N  Wiifa. 
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P'JSuU  IciO  -SYS  .i  i  STlI'JRSDAf 
it  Port  Towngcmd, Washington  Territory 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  was 
among  the  Argus  office  callers  today.  Dr. 
J  ackson  is  at  tli«  head  of  a  party  of 
some  fifty  excursionists  on  their  way  to 
Alaska.  The  party  includes  a  number 
of  distinguished  gentlemen  with  their 
ladies,  reptesenting  seventeen  states  and 
territories,  besides  two  from  England. 
Dr.  Jackson  and  family  will  remain  in 
Alaska  during  the  coming  winter,  aud 
readers  of  the  Argus  may  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  from  time  to  time  of  stray  effusions 
from  his  trenchant  pen. 

EXCURSION  PARTY. 


Over  the  Northern  Pacific  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 


The  first  annual  excursion  over  the 
Northern  Pacific  railway  to  Alaska,  Ore¬ 
gon,  California  and  the  Pacific  coast,  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  by  Fred.  H.  Lord,  will 
pass  through  Helena  on  the  west-hound 
train  this  evening.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  excursionists,  as  reported  by  tele¬ 
graph  to  the  Herald  : 

YELLOWSTONE  EXCURSION. 

W.  F.  Allen,  wife  and  two  children 
Madison,  Wis. ;  Mrs.  L.  D.  Pinny,  Madison^ 
Wis. ;  J.  B.  Jones,  Mrs.  Jones,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Iowa;  A.  A.  Crassman,  Fred.  A. 
Crassman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  J.  B. 
Poole,  Rockland,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Firestane 
Salmhon,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  John  Nagle, 
Manitawac,  Wis. ;  Miss  Ellen  Folger,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H. ;  N.  B.  Hogg,  Brownsville,  Pa. ; 
H.  R.  Lane,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  C.  S.  S. 
Everhard,  Mrs.  Everhard,  Ethel  R.  Eever- 
hard,  Mevelle  Everhard,  Marion  R.  Ever¬ 
hard,  Messein,  Ohio;  Thomas  McCullogh, 
Massilion,  Ohio. 


ALASKA  EXCURSION. 

Sheldon  Jackson,  Manager;  Edward 
P.  Barden,  E.  Shirley  Barden,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Richard  P.  Barden,  Charles  N.  Barden, 
Fall  Kiver,  Mass. ;  J.  C.  Stafler,  Arthur  A. 
Pard,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Rev.  Wilson 
Phraner,  D.  D.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  F. 
E.  H.  Haines,  Miss  C.  R.  R.  Haines,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Francis  S.  Haines,  Cango- 

•  haree,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Kata  Shepherd,  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.;  J.  F.  Voak,  Wilmot,  Wis.; 
Louis  Hatch,  English  Prairie,  Ill. ;  Edward 
Davey,  Medina,  N.  Y  ;  Miss  A.  B.  Pinney, 
Fargo,  D.  T. ;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Harking,  Willie 
I.  Harking,  Mamouth,  Ill.;  Geo.  C.  Baker, 
DesMoines,  Iowa ;  J.  H.  Oliott,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Henry  J.  Davison,  N.  Y. ;  Hon. 
Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  L.  L.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Enders,  Miss  Margaret  Dauphin, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D. 
D.,  Mrs.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Sitka,  Alaska ; 
Miss  D.  S.  Jackson,  Wellesey  College,  Mass. ; 
Miss  E.  L.  Jackson,  Galesburg,  Ill.  ;  Mrs. 
A.  V.  Shortwell,  Miss  S.  E.  Lewis,  Rath¬ 
way,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  A.  L.  Frisbie,  D.  D.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa ;  E.  B.  Sturges,  H.  H.  Caston, 

1  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Walter  G.  Chase,  Boston 
Herald ;  M.  W.  Lyon,  Mrs.  Lyon,  New 
York ;  John  Morrow,  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  J. 
H.  Carpenter,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Rose  C. 
Swart,  Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  H.  Hall,  F.  B. 
Hall,  Boston ;  G.  E.  Vincent,  Lambert 
Foster,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  H.  D.  Sheldon, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  C.  K.  Gledds,  Williamsport, 
Pa. ;  St.  George  Littledale,  Mrs.  George 
Littledale,  England. 

OREGON  EXCURSION. 

Wm.  A.  Mowry,  manager ;  A.  D.  Johnson, 
Beloit,  Wis. ;  Wm.  B.  Morris,  Montclair, 
N.  J. ;  N.  M.  Robinson,  New  York ;  C.  H. 
Gest,  Cincinnati ;  Mrs.  Edward  Scotch- 
brook,  Morrison,  Ill. ;  A.  C.  Breken,  Mrs.  A. 
C.  Breken,  Driftwood,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Geo.  C. 
Baker,  Charles  Baker,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ; 
Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  Chicago ;  J.  L. 
Harwood,  M.  D.,  Chester,  Pa. ;  Rev.  J.  H. 

'  Worcester,  Burlington,  Vermont;  Rev.  H. 
’  Worcester,  jr.,  Mathew  Logg,  Chicago; 
Emma  Shaw,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Ramson,  Provi- 

•  dence,  R.  I. ;  Edmond  C.  Hegelen,  Mrs.  C. 
3  Hegelen,  Julius  Hegelen,  Herman  Hegelen, 

Lasalle,  Ill. ;  Dr.  Albin  Wesbrock,  Mrs. 

‘  Albin  Wesbrock,  Frieberg,  Germany  ;  Miss 

*  Anna  Parrish,  Portland,  Ore. ;  I  Newton 

*  Smith,  Mrs.  Newton  Smith,  Phila. ;  J.  H. 
'  Ray,  Glendive,  M.  T. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCURSION. 

L.  M.  Chase,  Manager  ;  N.  II.  Thompson, 

Burlington,  Vt. ;  Charles  C.  Stimetta, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Miss  S.  H.  Fawcett, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Mary  Eagan,  Brookly,  N. 
Y. ;  Levett  M.  Chase,  Boston,  Mass. ;  I.  N. 
Lincoln,  Miss  A.  F.  Bartlett,  Lewis  B. 
Smith,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Mrs.  L.  Searl- 
man,  Chester,  N.  H. ;  J.  M.  McLim,  Leada 
Karthaers,  Misselion,  O. ;  Bell  J.  Durham, 


Boston ;  Rev.  Archibald  McCullogh, 
Brooklyn  ;  W.  A.  Mowery,  L,  L.  D.,  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Dr.  Morrick  Lyon,  L.  L.  D.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. ;  John  Overhrlzer,  Alpha,  O. ; 

J.  D.  Odell,  Morrison,  Ill. ;  Maud  Allen, 
New  York ;  A.  L.  Rafter,  Boston ;  Miss 
Bessie  Skavell,  Beloit,  Wis.;  Miss  L. 
Macomber,  Rochester,  Minn. ;  Miss  Clara 
Conway,  Memphis  Tenn. ;  Geo.  W.  Krall, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  _ _ 

Justice  Miller  arfe  his  wife; 'daughter,  and  gi'aiul- 
dau ‘filter  during  their  summer  trip  went  within  the 
arctifc'  circle  on  the'Nofthwest  coast.  They  went 
two  hundred  miles  north  of  Alaska ;  and  though 
when  there  it  was  the  middle  of  August,  and 
the  nights  had  grown  longer  than  in  June,  they 
could  read  line  print  by  daylight  as  late  as  eleven 
p.m.  Mrs.  Miller  brought  home  with  her  many 
choice  souvenirs  of  travel,  among  them  a  Russian 
samovar  of  burnished  brass  and  sugar  bowl,  both 
believed  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  old.  They 
are  presumed  to  have  been  brought  there  and 
used  by  one  of  the  Russian  Governors  of  Alaska 
before  that  Territory  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States.  Russia  kept  up  far  more  state  when  she 
was  in  possession  there  than  our  country  has  done, 
?  or’ is  likely  to  do. 

^fcslnitmau  itattm 
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Many  ol  our  readers  who  take  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  the  mission 
of  cur  Church  in  Alaska,  and  all  the  j 
friends  of  missions  generally,  will  be 
pleae-ed  to  learn  that  the  gospel  labor¬ 
ers  are  reaping  a  harvest  even  on  those 
icy  fields.  A  brief  note  from  Rev.  S. 
Hall  Young  informs  us  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Fort  W  ran  gel,  Alas¬ 
ka,  had  an  accession,  July  13th,  of  ten 
persons  on  profession  of  their  faith, 
and  three  by  letter.  The  former  were 
all  Indians,  three  of  them  belonging  to 
the  Home  for  Girls.  Those  by  letter 
were  Elder  James  W.  Young  from  the 
church  of  Holton,  Kansas;  Miss  L.  L. 
McAvoy  from  the  church  of  Centre- 
ville,  West  Ya.;  and  Miss  Annie  Chis¬ 
holm  from  the  church  of  Parkersburg, 
West  Ya.  These  three  are  all  work¬ 
ers  in  the  Tlinkit  Boys’ Training  Acad¬ 
emy  .connected  with  the  mission.  This 
institution  has  lately  been  moved  into 
new  quarters,  the  Government  having 
given  it  the  use  of  buildings  in  the 
Fort.  Carpenter  and  cabinet  shops,  a 
shoe  shop  and  a  cooper  shop  have 
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been  established.  “  Pennsylvania 
Farm  ”  is  in  successful  operation,  and 
the  boys  are  now  catching  and  putting 
up  salmon  for  the  use  of  the  mission 
and  for  sale.  The  whole  mission  is 
prospering,  and  the  workers  in  it  much 
encouraged.  A  monthly  paper,  The 
Glacier,  will  soon  furnish  the  friends 
of  the  mission  with  Alaska  news. 

Southwest  Board — Aug.  19. 

The  weather  being  extremely  warm 
there  were  present  only  Mrs.  Copp  and 
Mrs.  Baker,  besides  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
McIntyre,  who  presided,  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Knight,  acting  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  the  Recording  Secretary. 
Miss  Leila  A.  Butler  was  also  kindly 
present.  After  short  devotional  exer¬ 
cises,  important  business  was  taken  in 
hand  and  dispatched  promptly. 

A  postal  card  from  Mrs.  Keach,  Patton, 
Mo.,  was  read. 

MRS.  M'fARLAND. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from 
Mrs.  McFarland,  our  missionary  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  was  re  a  1 : 

Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska,  ) 

July  18th,  1884.  $ 

Dear  Friends : 

Your  ever  welcome  paper  the  St. 
Louis  Evangelist,  arrives  as  usual.  It 
is  always  on  time,  and  full  of  interest. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  some 
sixty  excursionists  to  our  little  village  by 
this  Mail  Ship,  which  greatly  relieved 
the  monotony  and  made  quite  a  stir  on  our 
quiet  streets,  especially  around  tbe  curios- 
4y  shops.  In  the  evening  they  enjoyed 
the  excitement  of  witnessing  an  Indian 
•canoe  race. 

The  warm  hand  shake,  the  hearty 
words  of  encouragement  from  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters  passing  by,  comes 
•to  us  as  a  fresh  inspiration  in  our  work, 
•and  we  begin  to  realize  in  some  measure 
the  progress  we  are  making. 

Sabbath  last,  July  13  th,  we  gathered 
around  the  communion  table  for  the  first 
•time  since  January,  one  year  ago.  it 
was  a  precious  season  to  many.  You 
will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  seventeen 
were  added  to  our  church.  Three  on 
certificate  and  fourteen  on  examination, 
seven  of  this  number  were  scholars  of 
<our  school. 

We  are  now  enjoying  a  very  pleasant 
vacation.  School  closed  the  20th  of 
•June.  The  following  girls  received 
prizes  in  their  classes,  Jennie  Samaree, 
Fanny  Willard,  Nellie  Miller,  Emma 
Hamilton,  Willa  Spillard,  Lucy  Wells 
and  Maggie  Robinson.  There  were  105 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  term,  from 
Boys’  Home,  22 ;  Girls’  Home,  40  ;  day 
scholars,  boys,  29;  girls  14.  There  was 
'but  one  death  during  the  term,  Kitty 
Percy,  who  was  a  member  of  our  family 
nsinee  last  September,  died  July  l3t.  She 
w&s  confined  to  bed  for  two  months,  and 
^suffered  intensely  before  her  death,  was 
out  of  her  mind  part  of  the  time,  but  was 
quite  rational  at  the  last.  Rev.  Mr. 
Young  was  sent  for  at  her  request,  when 
she  professed  her  faith  in  Christ  and  was 
/baptized,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
ypa&aed  away  very  peacefully. 


The  14th  of  this  month  we  celebrated 
as  the  anniversary  of  my  coming  to  Fort 
Wrangell,  five  years  ago.  I  rejoice  that 
I  have  been  permitted  to  labor  so  long 
and  again  re-enlist  in  the  Alaska  Work” 
Many  thanks,  my  dear  Christian  friends, 
for  your  sympathy  and  prayers,  and 
liberal  support  which  has  afforded  me 
every  needed  comfort.  May  God  abun¬ 
dantly  bless  you  for  your  work  and  labor 
of  iove.  Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  John  W.  McFarland. 

From  an  exchange  it  is  learned  that : 
♦‘Those  admitted  by  letter  were  Elder 
James  W.  Young,  from  the  church  of 
Holton,  Kan;  Miss  L.  L.  MoAvoy,  from 
the  church  of  Centreville,  W.  Va. ;  and 
Miss  Annie  Chisholm,  from  the  church 
of  P arkersburg,  W.  Va.  These  three 
^re  all  workers  inTlinkit  Boys’  Training 
Academy  connected  with  the  mission? 
This  institution  has  lately  been  moved 
into  new  quarters,  the  Government  hav¬ 
ing  given  it  the  use  of  buildings  in  the 
Fort.  Carpenter  and  cabinet  shops,  a 
shoe  shop  and  a  cooper  shop  have  been 
established.  “Pennsylvania  Farm”  is 
in  successful  operation,  and  the  boys  are 
now  catching  and  putting  up  salmon  for 
Rhe  use  of  the  mission,  and  for  sale.  The 
whole  mission  is  prospering,  and  the 
workers  in  it  much  encouraged.  A 
monthly  paper,  The  Glacier ,  will  ;soon 
furnish  the  friends  of  the  mission  with 
Alaska  news.,”  , M ,  _ 

Nominations,'  Confirmations  and  in¬ 
jections. 

FOUR  IMPORTANT  DIPLOMATIC  POSTS  FILLED— A  COM¬ 
MISSIONER  OF  LABOR  NOMINATED,  ETC. 


The  following  are  the  most  Important  nomina¬ 
tions  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  Thursday, 
and  Friday:  John  A.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  to  he  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  Germany;  Alphonso  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
to  he  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  United  States  to  Russia;  John  M. 
Francis,  of  New  York,  to  be  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  A ustria- Hungary;  Lewis  Richmond,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  minister  resident  and  consul  general 
of  the  United  States  to  Portugal;  Samuel  H.M. 
Byers,  to  be  consul  general  at  Rome,  Italy;  Ramon 
C.  Williams,  to  be  consul  general  at  Havana,  Ward 
McAllister,  jr.,  of  California,  to  be  niJ7e  '  S?uXrif 
judge  lor  the  district  of  Alaska;  E.  W.  Ha^ell,  of 
lowa,  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Alaska;  Andrew  J.  Lewis;  ol  Ilini°is,  to  fw  cieik 
of  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  of  Alaska, 
M  c  Hlllyer,  of  California,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
I  United  States  court  for  the  dk^rlctof  Alaska;  Frank 
1  Sperry,  of  New  York,  to  be  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Dakota;  Seward  Smith,  of  Iowa, 
to  be  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Dakota-  George  Turner,  of  Alabama,  to  be  asso¬ 
ciate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Washington 
Territory;  Lieut.  Col.  Glover  Perin,  surgeon  to  he 
colonel  and  assistant  surgeon  general;  Maj.  An¬ 
drew  Iv.  Smith,  surgeon,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel 
and  surgeon;  capt.  Passmore  Middleton,  assistant 
surgeon,  to  be  major  and  surgeon;  4ohti  Jarett,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  commissionei  of  labor  Robert 
s  Gardner,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  an  Indian  In¬ 
spector;  Thomas  P.  Cheney,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  nenslon  agent  at  Concord,  N.  H.;  James  L. 
Hodges  of  Colorado,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
at  Glenwood  Springs,  Col.  Regl^ers  of  the  land 
offip— James  W.  Ross,  of  Colorado,  at  Glenwood 
Springs,  Col.;  John  A.  Rea,  of  Dakota, at  Bismarck, 
Dak  -  Miner  W.  Bruce,  Niobrara,  Neb.  John  !. 
Morgan  to  be  chief  justice  supreme  court  of  the 
Territory  of  Idaho;  John  W.  Lacey,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Wyoming;  Washington  Berry,  of  California, 
to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Olympia,  \y  ash- 

^Tluf Senate  yesterday  confirmed  the  following 
nominations:  Ramon  o.  Williams,  to  be  consul  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  at  Havana.  Collectors  of 
customs— Geo.  M.  Mathis,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 


'district  of  Little  Egg  Harbor;  N7X;  Parker  C.  Wig¬ 
gins,  of  Maine,  for  tne  district  of  Kennebunk,  Me. 
John  A.  Rea,  of  Bismarck,  Hale.,  anti  James  L. 
Hodges,  of  Leadville,  col.,  to  be  registers  of  the 
land  offices.  James  W.  Ross,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Glenwood  Springs, 
Col.  Robert  s.  Gardner,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Indian  Inspector.  Helix  G.  Clarke,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
register  of  the  land  office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
clarence  Pullen,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  surveyor 
general  of  New  Mexico.  John  H.  Kinkhead,  of 
Carson  City,  Nev.,  to  be  governor  of  the  district  of 
Alaska.  Amos  F.  Learned,  of  New  York,  to  be  con¬ 
sul  of  the  United  States  at  Sydney,  New  South 
J Vales,  Thomas  P.  Cheney,  of  New  Hampshire 


Rejected  IVninhiationti, 
APPOINTMENTS  WHICH  FAILED  TO  GET  THE  APPROVAL 
OF  THE  SENATE. 


The  following  nominations  were  rejected  by  the 
Senate  during  the  recent  session  of  Congress: 
Postmasters— Virgil  L.  Nelson,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.; 
Samuel  Thompson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  G.  A.  Win- 
dus,  Brackellsvllle,  Texas;  W.  H.  Collier,  Marlon, 


S.  C.;  Eugene  H.  nibble,  Camden,  S.  C.  Collector 
of  internal  revenue— Arthur  Bingham,  district  of 
Alabama.  Receivers  of  public  money— Harvey  A. 
Wilson  and  Geo.  Washington,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
U.  S.  Marshal— Paul  Strobaoli,  district  of  Alabama. 
Registersof  land  office— Henry  C.  Binford,  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Ala.;  Wm.  Bcult,  Natchitoches,  La.  Frank 
N.  Wicker,  collector  of  customs  at  Key  West,  Fla., 
was  removed  by  the  President,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate.  ; 

The  following  nominations  were  not  confirmed 
I  by  the  Senate,  and  therefore  tall:  Postmasters— 

!  Charles  Evans,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Seth  H.  Craig, 
Wymore,  Neb.;  Edw.  A.  Richardson.  New  Berne, 
N.  C.;  H.  II.  Harden,  Abilene,  Texas;  Mark  B.  Bux¬ 
ton,  Nashua,  N.  H.;  James  H.  Johnson,  Camden,  S. 
C.;  F.  Hill,  Crockett,  Texas;  Jno.  J.  Newton,  Al- 
dosta,  Ga.  Indian  agent— Jno.  F.  Kinney,  Yanck- 
ton,  Dakota.  Commissioners  for  Alaska— John  G. 
Brady,  Geo.  P.  Ihrie  and  Martrom  D.  Bull. 

The  Alaska  commissioners  were  not  acted  upon 
because  of  the  late  hour  at  which  the  nominations 
were  received.  There  was  not  time  enough  left  to 
refer  them  to  a  committee,  or  to  make  any  Inquiry 
about  them.  It  Is  understood  that  the  President 
will  commission  the  appointee^,  and  their  names 
Will  again  be  sent  to  the  senate  next  session. 


The  following  nominations  made  by 
i  the  president  during  the  session  just 
ended  were  not  confirmed :  Commission¬ 
ers  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  John  G. 

,  Brady,  George  P.  Ihrie  and  M.  D.  Ball, 
all  of  Alaska;  Indian  Agent,  John  F. 
Kinny,  Yankton,  Dak.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  will  probably  be  made  again,  as ! 
it  is  not  shown  that  they  were  rejected  1 
or  even  considered. 


PRESBYTERIAN  BENEFICENCE. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  wish  to  speak 
through  your  paper  to  our  Synods,  Presby¬ 
teries,  Sessions,  churches,  and  all  Presby¬ 
terian  men,  women  and  children  throughout 
our  great  Church.  Not  merely  in  my  own 
name  do  I  speak,  but  in  behalf  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral-  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Systematic 
Beneficence,  of  which  body  I  have  for  three 
years  acted  as  Secretary.  The  former  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  Committee,  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
has  resigned  that  office,  having  left  the  pas¬ 
toral  work  for  a  Secretaryship  of  our  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Pome¬ 
roy  and  Mr.  Dan.  P.  Eells,  the  Chairman 
and  the  nominal  Secretary,  will  be  for  a  con-  j 
siderahle  part  of  the  present  year  absent 
from  the  country.  It  therefore  seems  to  de¬ 
volve  upon  me  to  assume  duties  which  I 
would  prefer  that  others  should  perform. 

We  read  in  all  our  Church  papers  of  the 
hopeful  and  happy  temper  and  tone  of  the 
members  of  our  late  General  Assembly.  To 


this  desirable  spirit  they  were  insnirpH  Bx- 
the  fact  that  all  the  Boards  of  the  Church 
reported  full  treasuries.  The  Committee  on 
Systematic  Beneficence  reported  for  the  last 
year,  over  the  previous  one,  an  increase  of 
funds  received  amounting  to  $259,908.  Leav¬ 
ing  out  that  which  was  given  for  permanent 
funds,  interest  and  legacies  received,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  year  was  $210,150.  Every 
Board  shared  in  this  increase,  while  last  year 
three  of  these  Boards  received  less  .than  they 
had  in  the  previous  year.  Aud  this  good 
showing  is  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  last 
year  was  not  one  of  general  business  pros¬ 
perity. 

What  agencies  have  been  employed  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church  for  drawing  out  from 
the  people  in  a  single  year,  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  the  use  of  our  Boards? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  one-eighth  part 
of  this  vast  amount  is  in  excess  of  what  was 
contributed  in  any  previous  year.  IIow  has 
this  happened  ? 

Let  one  stand  upon  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
track  of  a  railroad,  and  he  has  not  long  to 
wait  for  a  train  of  cars  to  fly  past  at  an| 
i  astonishing  speed.  There  are  baggage- cars, 
postal-cars,  coaches  and  sleepers  to  the  num¬ 
ber,  perhaps,  of  fifteen.  AYhat  power  moves 
them  so  swiftly  ?  Why  do  they  move  at  all  ? 
You  reply  that  the  engine  draws  them. 
True,  but  what  moves  the  engine  ?  The 
steam,  you  say,  True,  but  what  makes  the 
steam  ?  Why,  the  coal  under  the  boilers. 
Then  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  the  immense  train  is  simply  coa1.  | 

3  Whence  this  coal?  It  is  found  deposited  !n 
i  the  earth,  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Men 
(  dig  for  it  in  mines  far  under  ground.  It  is 
there  in  the  greatest  abundance,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  much  hard  work  to  bring  it  out  from 
o  the  places  where  it  has  lain  hidden  for  cen- 
e  turies,  and  to  transport  it  to  points  where  it 
1  is  needed  for  use.  So  we  see  that  it  is  not 
o  so  much  the  conductor,  the  engineer  and 
r  fireman  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  bringing 
j  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  his  mends  from  New 
I  ork  to  Cleveland  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles 
5  an  hour,  as  it  is  to  the  grimy  miners,  day  and 
night  at  work  under  far-away  hills  and 
mountains.  Let  these  men  come  out  from 
their  mines  and  cease  their  exhausting  toils, 
and  not  an  engine  would  move,  and  no  lon¬ 
ger  would  flying  trains  rush  people  and 
freight  to  desired  destinations.  And  just  so 
is  it  with  our  great  moral  forces  which  are 
moving  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

We  look  with  admiration  upon  the  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  cause,  which  is  an  immense 
gospel  train  carrying  missionaries  and  Bibles 
to  all  continents,  and  to  the  isles  which  wait 
for  God’s  law.  We  turn  our  eyes  and  see 
the  Home  Missionary  train  carrying  salva¬ 
tion  to  our  Western  frontiers.  It  goes  flying 
through  the  valleys,  along  riversides  aud 


lakesides,  zig-zaging  over  mountains,  and  | 
planting  churches  and  schools  in  remote  ter-  > 
ritoines,  causing  deserts  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  The  Freedman’s  train  hurries  through 
the  southland,  carrying  civilization  and  gos¬ 
pel  truth  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  “black 
j  tents  of  Kedar.”  And  so  of  all  the  Boards 
of  our  Church.  Each  is  a  train  of  saving 
influence.  They  are  God’s  angels  of  salva- 
t’on,  bringing  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to 
all  people ;  repeating  the  doxologies  heard 
by  the  shepherds  in  the  country  of  Bethle¬ 
hem — “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  j 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.” 

But  what  is  the  moving-spring  which  car¬ 
ries  forward  these  saving  forces  ?  Do  you 
reply  that  it  is  the  piety  of  God’s  people — 
their  earnest  prayers  and  longing  desires  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  ?  Yes,  in  a  sense; 
but  prayers  and  piety  and  intense  longing 
alone  never  planted  one  mission  on  the 
Gaboon,  the  Ganges,  the  Peiho  ;  never  sent 
Sheldon  Jackson  through  Arizona,  Montana, 
Alaska  ;  never  established  one  school  among 
the  Mormons  ;  never  built  a  church  in  Da¬ 
kota  ;  never  sent  relief  to  the  worn-out, 
poverty-stricken  missionary.  Benevolence 
wishes  well ;  beneficence  does  well.  Be-  | 
nevolence  says  “Be  thou  clothed  and  fed 
beneficence  clothes  and  feeds.  Unless  Chris¬ 
tians  act,  as  well  as  desire  ;  do,  as  well  as 
pray,  they  will  die  without  the  sight  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord's  kingdom.  Money  in 
their  pockets  is  to  carrying  on  the  work 
which  our  Boards  have  taken  in  hand,  what 
coal  in  mines  is  to  the  running  of  railroad 
trains.  Unless  that,  in  necessary  amount,  is 
contributed,  our  Christian  works  will  stand 
still,  and  Boards,  Secretaries,  Agents,  So¬ 
cieties,  and  praying  will  accomplish  little. 
How  can  our  churches  be  induced  to  give  of 
their  means  what  the  cause  of  Christ  re- 
qui  res  ? 

I  Years  ago  funds  for  our  Boards  were, 
to  a  large  extent,  raised  by  agents  whf> 
from  church  tx>  jiuTcn,  preaching  upon  their 
respective  causes,  and  public  collections  were 
taken.  This  cumbersome  and  costly  plan 
has  ceased  to  be  the  chief  dependence  of  our 
Boards,  and  it  is  now  left  to  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  by  churches.  Many  of  these 
churches  feel  the  obligations  resting  upon 
them,  and  willingly  give  of  their  incomes  to 
the  Lord’s  treasury.  Not  very  many  of 
them  contribute  as  much  as  they  might  and 
ought.  Large  numbers  give  but  dimes 
when  duty  demands  of  them  dollars  ;  and  j 
strange  and  sad  to  tell,  more  than  half  of 
our  Presbyterian  churches  give  not  one  farth- 
*  ing  to  any  of  our  Boards.  During  the  year 
ending  with  the  1st  of  last  April,  23,054  was 
the  number  of  contributing  churches,  and 
24,210  of  non-conti ibuting.*  The  drones  in 


the  hive  outnumber  the  working  bees  by 
1,156.  Many  of  these  delinquent  churches 
may  be  small,  but  this  is  no  good  reason 
why  those  who  have  but  one  talent  should 
dig  in  the  earth  and  hide  the  Lord’s  money. 
If  they  are  unfaithful  in  the  use  of  what 
means  they  have,  they  will  remain  small  and 
weak  and  dying.  There  are  hundreds  of 
churches  which  are  now  in  a  morbid  con¬ 
dition  on  account  of  their  want  of  fidelity  as 
stewards  in  handling  the  Lord’s  own. 

Five  years  ago  the  Assembly  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  ministers  to  take  in  hand 
the  work  of  stimulating  the  churches  to 
higher  conception  of  duty  in  regard  to  giv¬ 
ing  ;  and  three  years  ago  this  Committee 
was  reorganized,  and  it  now  consists  of  sev¬ 
en  ministers  and  seven  elders,  with  Cleveland 
as  its  headquarters.  I  am  not  a  voting  mem- 
i  ber  of  the  Committee,  only  its  Secretary.  I 
claim  no  share  in  the  honor  which  it  has 
achieved  for  itself,  and  therefore  I  can  speak 
freely  of  what  it  has  begun,  what  it  has 
done.  I  believe  it  due  to  this  Committee 
!  that  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  its 
services  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  to 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  It  has  held  fre¬ 
quent  meetings,  at  different  points,  for  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  plans  for  securing 
|  funds  for  which  our  Boards  have  been  loud- 
j  ly  calling.  It  has  sent  thousands  on  thou- 
|  sands  of  circulars  addressed  to  all  our  min- 

*  These  numbers  represent  the  aggregates  of 
j  contributing  and  non-contributing  churches, 
as  reported  by  each  of  the  eight  Boards  respeet- 
‘  ively.  As  single  instances,  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  reports  in  1884,  4,236  contributing  and 
1,622  non-contributing  churches — a  gain  of  95  on 
the  previous  year.  Foreign  Missions,  3,407  con¬ 
tributing  and  2,451  non-contributing  churches— a 
decrease  of  388  on  the  previous  year.  Total  num¬ 
ber  of  churches,  5,858. 

isters  and  churches.  It  has  published  ten 
thousand  copies  of  Dr.  John  Hall’s  lectures 
on  “The  Religious  Use  of  Property,”  which 
have  received  wide  circulation.  It  has  been 
chiefly  influential  in  securing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  standing  committees  upon  Syste¬ 
matic  Beneficence  in  all  our  Synods  and 
Presbyteries,  with  the  chairmen  of  which  it 

has  been  in  frequent  correspondence.  It  has 

« 

borne  the  expense  of  all  its  works,  charging 
the  Assembly  only  partial  costs  of  postage 
and  extra  clerical  services.  The  traveling 
expenses  of  some  of  its  members  have  been 
considerable.  For  example,  Rev.  I.  W, 
Cochran,  of  New  Jersey,  has  made  three 
journeys  to  Saratoga,  one  to  Chautauqua, 
and  one  to  Cleveland,  amounting  to  more 
than  3000  miles,  and  all  at  his  own  expense. 
Elders  Kane  and  Lord  of  Chicago  are  not 
far  behind  Mr.  Cochran  in  this  regard.  Mr: 
McClure,  of  Albany,  contributed  §50  to  the 
general  expenses  of  the  Committee  ;  and  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Assembly  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  charged  $27  for  printing  its  an¬ 
nual  report,  and  elder  Reuben  F.  Smith,  of 
Cleveland,  claimed  the  privilege  of  paying  it 


ftp 


from  his  own  pocket.  Mr.  Kane  has  given 
hundreds  for  printing.  Other  members  have 
held  themselves  ready  to  render  all  needed 
aid  to  the  success  of  the  cause  committed  to 
their  charge.  I  do  not  mention  these  facts 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  show  of  them,  and 
the  Committee  will  not*  thank  me  for  what 
I  have  written.  I  have  regarded  it  as  proper 
that  the  Church  should  know  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Committee  are  not  seeking  te 
hind  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shoulders  of 


others  which  they  themselves  will  not  move 
with  their  fingers.  Their  word  to  t*'e  church¬ 
es  has  been  come,  not  go.  I  have  no  doubt 
!  ]  that  the  rising  tide  of  beneficence  through  - 

1  out  the  Church  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
,  efforts  of  this  Committee. 

I  .  ave  fears  that  the  year  upon  which  we 


have  so  recently  entered  will  not  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  showing  than  has  the  last.  Indeed,  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  it  will  fall  short  of  its 
present  record  unless  active  measures  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  averting  such  a  disaster.  All  our 
Boards  very  greatly  need  for  the  coming 
year  an  increase  of  funds  for  improving  the 
opportunities  which  are  constantly  opening 
before  them,  and  to  stand  still,  holding  only 
the  ground  that  has  been  gained,  will  indi¬ 
cate  coming  retreat  and  ultimate  defeat. 

“  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they 
go  forward.”  That  is  the  only  way  to  reach 
the  promised  land.  We  must  not  trust  in 
victories  already  achieved,  while  the  enemy 
remains  in  our  front.  They  will  sooner  01 
later  turn  upon  us  and  drive  us  back  from 
the  vantage  ground  we  have  reached. 

I  have  been  afraid  that  some  churches  will 
be  inclined  to  rest  upon  the  laurels  gained, 
feeling  that  our  beneficent  work  will  now 
take  care  of  itself  and  run  by  the  force  it 
has  acquired.  The  outlook  for  the  year  that 
is  before  us  is  not  promising  for  business 
prosperity.  Many  branches  of  trade  aie  de¬ 
pressed,  and  the  political  excitements  that 
t  will  prevail  will  tend  to  take  the  thoughts  oi 
t  many  away  from  the  demand  which  the 
tj  cause  of  Cliri  t  has  upon  our  attention  and 

(  our  doing.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  com- 

1  mittee  call  earnestly  upon  all  our  pastois 
t  and  churches  to  make  all  needed  efforts  for 


1  raising  the  funds  which  will  be  unavoidably 

1  needed.  Very  much  depends  upon  the 

i  Chairmen  of  the  Presbyterial  Committees  on 
1  Systematic  Beneficence.  We  trust  that  the 

t  thousands  of  churches  that  gave  nothing 


i  last  year  will  be  looked  after.  It  is  probably 

i  true  that  in  the  churches  that  last  year  con- 

£  tributed  there  are  many  individual  members 
£  who  gave  nothing,  and  whose  consciences 
1  need  to  be  awakened.  We  trust  that  all 
'  I  pastors  will  be  alert  in  this  important  matter. 
|  1  if  all  the  members  of  our  churches  which 

last  year  gave  nothing  should  this  year  give 
1  one  cent  a  day,  all  our  Boards  will  close  the 
i  ecclesiastical  year  without  debt  and  with  re¬ 
joicing.  Anson  Smyth,  Acting  Sec. 

Cleveland.  O.,  July  J,  188!,.  ^ 


Missionary  Shelton  Jackson 
has  arrived  at  Sitka,  Alaska  Terri¬ 
tory,  with  $20,000  to  expend  in  the 
building  of  schools  and  churches, 
for  the  education  and  civilization 
of  the  Indians  of  that  neglected 
territory. 
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AUGUST  9,  1884. 


HELP  FOR  ALASKA. 

Quite  a  respectable  excursion  has  started  for  Alaska 
from  the  National  Educational  Convention,  in  Madison, 
Wis.  Amo.ng  the  travellers  is  Rev.  Dr.  Phraner,  of 
Sing  Sing,  and  the  expedition  was  organized  and  is 
managed  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson.  This  latter  good 
brother  and  his  family  have  gone  out  with  the  purpose 
of  permanent  missionary  and  educational  work  at 
Sitka,  where  there  is  vast  need  of  such  aid.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  to  what  an  extent  the  passage 
by  the  last  Congress  of  acts  for  the  organization  of  a 
civil  government  for  Alaska  and  for  the  planting  of  a 
thorough  educational  system  there  is  due  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  of  this  zealous  brother,  who  visited 
Washington  and  gave  personal  attention  to  these 
matters. 

Twenty- five  thousand  dollars  were  voted  to  the  in¬ 
auguration  and  support  of  a  school  system  for  this 
Territory.  This  is  a  right  step  in  the  way  of  civilizing 
the  Indians,  and  with  his  experience  among  them  and 
general  knowledge  of  mission  and  educational  work, 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Jackson  on  the  ground  will  be  in¬ 
valuable.  The  government  might  do  worse  than 
appoint  this  Rocky  Mountain  Pioneer  first  Governor 
of  the  Territory  he  ha3  so  largely  helped  to  civilize. 

A  NEW  COMMENTATOR 

We  discover,  from  an  article  in  a  western  religious 
journal,  that  your  genial  correspondent,  Rev.  Peter 
Stryker,  is  credited  with  being  the  American  translator 
of  Lange’s  Commentatory  on  the  Gospel  of  John.  We 
knew  that  our  good  brother  had  been  a  Reformed 
Dutch  dominie,  had  been  himself  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  that  he  was  capable  in  his  parts,  and  also  pos¬ 
sessed  the  Johannic  spirit  in  an  eminent  degree,  but 
wo  have  never  met  with  this  Commentary.  However, 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  Minnesota  air  may  accom¬ 
plish.  _ _ •  Hawkeye. 
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OUR  MADISON  LETTER. 


Madison,  Wis.,  July  26,  1884. 

I  Three  religious  aspects  of  last  week’s 
Educational  Convention  were  to  my 
mind  as  they  should  be.  1..  That  the 
opening  address  (which  we  might  call 
i  “a  leader,”)  took  strong  grounds  for 
heart  culture  as  well  as  mental  enlight¬ 
enment.  2.  That  there  was  a  devout 
recognition  of  God  in  prayer  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  most  of  the  exercises.  3. 
That  the  toil  and  sophistry  of  the  for¬ 
eign  Jesuit,  Monsigneur  Capel,  did  not 
blind  the  eyes  of  a  popular  audience  to 
his  far-reaching  artifice.  From  our 
wanting  the  divine  element  of  ubiquity 
(to  be  present  in  several  different  places 
at  the  same  time)  we  regret  losing  three 
discourses.  1.  Coyner  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  church  on  the  Utah  question,  j 
2.  Burke  in  the  senate  chamber  on  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition.  '  3.  Sheldon  ! 
Jackson  from  the  east  porch  of  the  cap-  j 
itol  on  Alaska.  President  John  Bascom 
affirmed  that  Wisconsin  University  was 
ahead  for  this  thing— enlisting  most 
students  from  the  state.  A  professor 
from  the  Minnesota  University  pro¬ 
nounces  that  that  state  university  from 
being  best  officered  and  endowed  would 
be  the  chief  attraction  for  students; 
that  the  young  men  and  young  ladies 
q^hecommonwealth^^^j^jT^elU^ 
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CINCINNATI,  APRIL  2,  1884. 


A  CHEAP  EXCURSION  TO 
ALASKA.  ' 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions  ins 
the  United  States  is  the  ocean  vovage  from 
Puget  Sound,  Washington  Ter.,  to  Alaska. 
Instead  of  putting  out  to  sea,  where  noth¬ 
ing  hut  a  dreary  stretch  of  wmters  meets 
the  tourist’s  gaze  from  day  to  day,  the 
steamer  passes  over  a  thousand  miles 
through  inland  channels  between  the  maim 
coast  of  the  continent  and  the  great  and 
innumerable  islands  that  form  a  break¬ 
water  from  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  These 
channels  are  remarkable  for  their  hold, 
rocky  shores,  quiet  waters  and  grand' 
scenery.  The  mountains  rise  from  the 
water’s  edge  1,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  are- 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  evergreen,, 
fir  and  spruce  far  up  into  the  snow  and 
ice  that  crown  their  summits.  Here  and 
there  is  seen  the  track  of  the  avalanche, 
cutting  a  broad  road  from  mountain  top  to' 
water’s  edge;  or  the  beautiful  cascades 
born  of  glaciers,  or  the  overflow  of  high 
inland  lakes,  pouring  over  mountain 
precipices,  or  gliding  like  a  silver  ribbon 
down  their  sides;  or  the  deep,  gloomy  sea 
fiords,  cleaving  the  mountains  far  into  the 
interior;  the  beautiful  kaleidoscopic  vistas 
opening  up  among  the  innumerable  islets; 
mountain  tops  domed,  peaked  and  sculp¬ 
tured  by  glaciers;  the  glaciers  themselves 
sparkling  and  glistening  in  the  sunlight, 
dropping  down  from  the  mountain  heights 
like  some  great  swollen  river,  filled  with 
drift-wood  and  ice,  and  suddenly  arrested 
in  its  flow. 

To  enjoy  these  and  other  attractions, 
that  can  not  be  adequately  described,  the 
National  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States  has  arranged  an  excursion 
which  will  leave  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  about 
July  21;  spend  a  week  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  en  route,  and  reach  the  Alaska 
steamer  on  Puget  Sound  about  August  1. 
The  trip  on  the  steamer  will  consume  from 
20  to  25  days. 

The  excursion  has  secured  from  St.  Paul 
to  Alaska  and  return  the  very  low7  rate  of 
$190.  This  rate  includes  stateroom  and 
meals  on  the  steamer.  The  side  excursion 
into  the  Yellowstone  Park  will  be  a  small 
sum  additional.  Special  rates  of  fare  w7ill 
be  furnished  from  Eastern  and  Southern 
points  to  St.  Paul. 

This  trip  affords  an  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  Presbyterians  to  visit  their  mission 
stations  in  Alaska.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  enclose  postage  stamp  to  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  23  Center  Street,  New  York  City, 
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A  SUMMER  EXCURSION  TO  ALASKA. 

We  are  a  nation  ol  travellers,  and  each  season 
seems  to  enlarge  our  opportunities.  By  way  of  a 
fresh  illustration  of  this,  we  learn  that  the  Nation¬ 
al  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States, 
seeking  for  fresh  and  untrodden  pastures,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  very  cheap  excursion  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  Alaska.  Of  their  plans  of  travel,  Dr. 
Jackson  sends  us  the  following  partieulars  : 

At  the  close  of  their  annual  Convention  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  July  18th,  they  will  take  a  special  train 
over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Puget  Sound, 
Washington  Territory. 

At  Yacoma,  on  Puget  Sound,  a  comfortable 
steamer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 
will  be  in  readiness  to  convey  the  excursion  to 
Alaska  and  return,  affording  them  ample  facilities 
for  climbing  glaciers,  visiting  Indian  villages,  in¬ 
specting  mission  stations,  and  enjoying  the  mar¬ 
vellous  scenery  of  the  Land  of  the  Sundown  Seas. 

Side  excursions  at  reduced  rates  will  be  given  to 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  Utah,  and  California;  also 
reduced  rates  between  the  East  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  excursion  from  St.  Paul  to  Alaska  and  re¬ 
turn,  can  be  had  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $190,  which 
(  includes  state-room  and  meals  for  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days  on  the  steamer. 

As  the  trip  from  Puget  Sound  to  Alaska  is  main¬ 
ly  in  inland  wTaters,  there  is  no  sea-sickness  to  mar 
the  enjoyment.  As  other  than  teachers  can  join 
the  excursion,  it  furnishes  a  rare  opportunity  for 
Presbyterians  to  visit  their  mission  stations  in 
Alaska. 

For  further  information,  enclose  postage  stamp 
to  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  23  Centre  street,  New 
York  city. 

'  \  ~~ 
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A  WELL  EARNED  REST. 

That  most  laborious  of  pastors  and  general 
Church  servants,  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  of 
Sing  Sing,  is  about  to  take  a  vacation  of  three 
months !  This  is  really  great  news,  since  for 
the  space  of  thirty-three  years,  or  one-third  of 
a  century,  he  has  gone  in  and  out  before  the 
same  people,  and  save  in  1872,  when  he  went 
abroad  for  six  months,  an  over-wrought  and 
sick  man,  he  has  scarcely  withdrawn  at  all 
from  the  wonted  weekly  round  of  pulpit  and 
pastoral  duties.  And  beyond  his  own  parish, 
and  among  the  churches  of  his  Presbytery, 
and  still  more  at  large,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  he  has  wrought  with 
equal  zeal  and  faithfulness.  That  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open  in  this 
latter  behalf  while  he  journeys  to  the  new 
Northwest  by  the  Northern  Pacific  route,  and 
still  on  to  Alaska,  is  a  matter  of  course — a 
habit  so  ingrained  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
changed.  We  unite  with  his  own  people,  and 
with  very  many  throughout  the  Church,  in 
wishing  Dr.  Phraner  a  pleasant,  restful,  and 
every  way  beneficial  journey.  We  should  add 
that  Dr.  Phraner  expects  to  start  on  Monday 
next,  and  to  be  favored  all  the  way  along  with 
the  instructive  company  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  and  family.  The  latter  go  out  expecting 
to  make  Alaska  their  future  home.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  has  a  worthy  ambition  to  do  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  work  for  that  remote  but  rising  por¬ 
tion  of  our  country,  which  he  has  already 
done  much  to  bring  to  favorable  public  notice. 
His  effort,  so  far  as  Indian  education  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  seconded  by  the  Government  aid, 
which  has  been  given  to  similar  work  at 
Hampton  and  Carlisle.  Having  been  frequent¬ 
ly  over  the  ground,  and  well  knowing  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  will  have  to  con¬ 
tend,  we  see  many  reasons  to  congratulate  all 
concerned  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
Alaska  on  the  present  undertaking  of  Dr. 
Jackson.  That  he  will  have  the  best  wishes 
and  prayers  of  a  multitude  throughout  the 
Church  for  his  abundant  success,  we  need  not 
assure  him  and  his. 


\ 


DR.  PHRANER  ON  HIS  TRAVELS. 

Portland,  Oregon,  July  25, 1884. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  have  so  thoroughly  enjoyed 
my  trip  across  the  continent  that  I  feel  inclin¬ 
ed  to  use  a  spare  hour  in  making  note  of  a  few 
facts  which  may  have  intei’est  for  your  readers. 


The  journey  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and 
thence  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  has  lost 
all  novelty.  It  is  as  an  every-day  affair  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar.  Beyond  that  the 
way  has  not  been  so  frequently  travelled. 
Hence  a  few  notes  especially  concerning  one 
of  these  excursion  parties  which  has  just  cross¬ 
ed  the  continent,  may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  train  which  left  St.  Paul  on  the  19th  inst. 
carried  no  less  than  three  excursion  parties. 
These  were  largely  made  up  of  professors  and 
teachers  who  had  recently  been  attending  the 
Educational  Convention  at  Madison,  Wis. 
These  were  on  their  way  some  to  the  National 
Park,  some  to  Oregon,  and  some  to  California. 
But  the  excursion  in  which  your  readers  will 
perhaps  feel  most  interest,  is  the  one  bound 
for  Alaska,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.D.,  now  under  appointment  by  our 
Board  of  Home  Missions  as  minister  at  Sitka, 
Alaska.  This  company  is  composed  of  more 
than  fifty  persons— among  them  Rev.  Dr.  Pat¬ 
terson  of  Chicago,  also  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester  of 
the  same  city,  together  with  his  venerable  fa¬ 
ther,  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  of  Burlington,  Yt. 
Rev.  Mr.  McCullagh  of  Brooklyn,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Haines  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  together  with 
Hon.  Prof.  Bicknell,  president  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Madison,  Prof.  Morey  of  Boston,  and 
others,  made  up  the  goodly  company.  Justice 
Miller  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  have  joined  the  excur¬ 
sion  here. 

Leaving  St.  Paul  on  Saturday,  19th  inst.,  the 
portion  of  the  train  bearing  this  party  laid 
over  at  Morehead,  D.  T.,  for  the  Sabbath. 
The  cars  stood  all  day  upon  a  side  track,  bear¬ 
ing  their  silent  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
sacredness  of  God’s  holy  day,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  this  company.  This  fact  of  stopping 
over  on  the  Sabbath  seemed  to  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  pastors  and  Christian  people 
of  Morehead  and  Fargo.  All  the  churches 
were  open  to  the  excursionists,  and  most  of 
the  pulpits  were  supplied  by  the  clergymen 
connected  with  our  company.  In  the  evening 
a  large  union  meeting  was  held  in  the  Opera 
House  at  Morehead,  at  which  several  address¬ 
es  were  delivered  by  members  of  the  excursion 
party.  At  Fargo  also  an  enthusiastic  mission¬ 
ary  meeting  was  held,  which  was  addressed 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Haines,  secretary 
of  our  Ladies’  Executive  Committee,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  After  a  quiet  and  delightful  Sabbath  day, 
the  journey  was  resumed  on  Monday  morning. 
Each  day,  and  almost  every  hour  of  each  day, 
brought  not  only  new  scenes,  but  new  objects 
of  real  interest.  Having  left  behind  us  on 
Saturday  the  rich  and  beautifully  cultivated 
fields  of  Minnesota,  on  Monday  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  midst  of  the  great  wheat-fields  of 
Dakota.  Having  crossed  the  Red  River  at 
Morehead,  and  the  Missouri  at  Bismark,  we 
found  ourselves  on  Tuesday  passing  over  the 
apparently  sterile  plains,  and  what  are  known 
as  the  Bad  Lands  of  Montana.  On  Wednesday 
we  came  through  Idaho,  and  to  the  grand  and 


wonderful  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  on  the  day  following  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
1  valley  of  the  Columbia.  Thus  each  day  was 
full  of  interest  as  we  journeyed  onward  and 
observed  and  studied  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  we  wrere  passing.  At 
many  points  the  scenery  along  this  Northern 
Pacific  road  is  beyond  description  beautiful 
and  impressive.  But  one  must  see  it  with  his 
own  eyes  to  feel  its  grandeur.  No  pen  can 
adequately  describe  it. 

The  appointments  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
road  are  in  all  respects  admirable.  The  best 
Pullman  cars  (with  dining  cars  attached),  gen¬ 
tlemanly  conductors,  and  faithful  attendants —  | 
these,  together  with  the  pleasant  weather,  the 
bracing  atmosphere,  and  the  character  of  our 
company,  have  served  to  render  this  trip  across 
the  continent  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  This,  we  said  to  ourselves,  is  the  very  po¬ 
etry  of  travel — passing  with  such  comfort,  in 
the  keeping  of  such  luxurious  appointments, 
through  such  scenes,  with  lectures  by  day  and 
concerts  by  night  in  some  of  the  cars,  together 
with  much  pleasant  Christian  fellowship.  The 
1  journey  was  accomplished  without  weariness, 
and  almost  every  day  and  hour  was  full  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Arriving  at  Portland,  we  found  that  the  com¬ 
ing  of  excursionists  had  been  already  tele¬ 
graphed  and  published  in  the  papers ;  so  that 
our  friends  met  us  at  the  depot,  and  gave  us  a 
cordial  welcome— among  others,  my  dear  old 
friend  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland,  who  insist¬ 
ed  that  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  and  myself  should 
be  his  guests,  and  in  whose  pleasant  study  I 
now  pen  these  lines.  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church  claimed  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  and 
his  son  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  party  found  good 
accommodations  either  with  personal  friends 
or  at  some  of  the  hotels  in  this  beautiful  city 
of  the  Far  West.  Here  we  rest  for  a  few  days, 
expecting  on  Monday  next  to  go  forward  to 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Alaskan  Peninsula. 

Truly  yours,  Wilson  Phbanek. 


DR.  PHRANER  ON  HIS  TRAVELS— II. 

Victoria,  Vancouver’s  Island,  July  31,  1884. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Since  writing  you  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  I  have  seen  more  of  that 
city  and  its  surroundings.  Portland  claims  a 
population  of  35,000.  It  is  a  well-paved,  well 
regulated  and  beautiful  city,  and  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  both  of  vigor  and  stability.  Several 
lines  of  street  cars  cross  the  city  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  north  to  south,  rendering  ac¬ 
cess  easy  to  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  public 
edifices  are  fine.  The  public-school  buildings 
are  especially  good,  and  many  of  the  private 
residences  elegant  and  costly.  Portland  is  the 
leading  city  on  this  part  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  vies  with  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  en¬ 
ergy  and  enterprise.  It  has  nearly  quadrupled 
its  population  within  the  last  ten  years. 


though  125  miles  from  the  ocean,  yet  vessels 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  visit  its  wharves. 
It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  wide  region, 
especially  northward  towards  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  Puget’s  Sound.  The  city  has  great 
natural  advantages  as  to  position.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Columbia  and  of  the  rich  Willa¬ 
mette  valleys,  find  here  their  point  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  wholesale 
trade  of  the  city  amounts  to  more  than  $40,- 
000,000  per  year.  The  city  has  numerous  and 
well  built  churches,  some  of  which  are  attend¬ 
ed  by  large  and  intelligent  congregations.  Two 
of  our  own  churches  are  strong,  the  old  First 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Eev.  Dr.  Lindsley, 
especially  so.  It  abounds  in  good  works,  and 
ranks  among  the  largest  contributing  church¬ 
es  of  our  denomination.  The  Calvary  Church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee  is  the  active  and  ef¬ 
ficient  pastor,  is  also  rapidly  increasing  in 
strength.  Besides  these,  we  have  three  other 
churches  supported  in  part  by  our  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  With  the  pastors  of  these 
churches,  namely,  Rev.  Messrs.  Ghormley, 
Ford,  and  Laughlin,  I  had  a  very  pleasant  con¬ 
ference,  and  with  a  friend  looked  over  their 
several  fields.  They  are  all  young  men,  full 
of  zeal  and  deeply  interested  in  their  work. 
All  our  pastors  in  Portland  agree  that  there 
is  one  other  field  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city,  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  our  Church, 
and  then  with  our  six  churches  well  located 
with  reference  to  each  other  and  to  the  needs 
of  the  population  and  actively  at  work,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  do  our  part  towards  sup¬ 
plying  this  beautiful  and  growing  city  with  the 
means  of  grace.  I  spent  last  Sabbath  with  Dr. 
Lindsley,  and  preached  both  morning  and 
evening  to  a  large  and  very  attractive  congre¬ 
gation. 

Some  of  our  party  of  excursionists  had  gone 
forward  on  Saturday  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle  to 
spend  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Patterson  and  some 
others  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Astoria ;  others  of 
us  followed  on  Monday,  and  reached  Tacoma 
on  Monday  evening.  Tacoma  and  Seattle  are 
rival  towns  at  the  foot  of  Puget  Sound,  the 
former  being  the  contemplated  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad.  It  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  3500,  of  which  the  employes  in  the 
railroad  shops  and  boiler  works  constitute  a 
considerable  share.  There  is  here  a  first-class 
hotel  with  accommodations  for  250  guests, 
and  built  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  There  is  here 
also  a  beautiful  memorial  church,  built  by  C. 
B.  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

A  few  miles  from  Tacoma  is  the  Puyallup 
reservation,  where  there  is  a  civilized  agricul¬ 
tural  Indian  community  with  well  organized 
schools  and  churches,  one  church  with  Indian 
elders  and  deacons  and  a  membership  of  250. 
Some  of  our  party  attended  service  with  this 
people,  and  were  greatly  interested  and  deeply 
impressed  by  what  they  heard  and  saw.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  Portland,  I  went  out  to  the  In¬ 
dian  training-school  at  Forest  Grove,  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Minthorne.  I  found  there  150 


Indian  children — 90  boys  and  60  girls — who  are 
being  educated  both  in  letters  and  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  After  looking  through  the 
school-rooms  and  workshops,  where  shoemak¬ 
ing  and  carpentering  and  printing  and  black- 
smithing  are  taught,  I  saw  the  pupils  march 
with  military  precision  in  to  dinner.  Being  in 
their  places  at  the  tables— the  boys  on  one 
side  and  the  girls  on  the  other  of  each  table- 
before  they  took  their  seats  one  of  their  own 
number  devoutly  asked  the  divine  blessing. 
Tears  would  come  to  my  eyes  as  I  observed 
these  things.  Surely,  I  said,  this  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  We  educate 
the  children  out  of  and  away  from  their  hea¬ 
thenism,  and  lodge  Christian  truths  and  prin¬ 
ciples  in  their  minds  and  hearts.  Far  better 
and  more  effective  this,  than  the  policy  hither¬ 
to  pursued  by  the  Government. 

From  Tacoma  we  passed  over  to  Seattle,  and 
thence  onward  by  Port  Townsend.  Of  our 
brethren  laboring  in  connection  with  our 
Home  Board  at  all  these  places,  as  well  as  of 
the  work  of  brother  Mann  on  the  Indian  reser¬ 
vation,  I  hear  only  words  of  commendation.  I 
I  shall  hope  to  see  these  brethren  upon  my  re- 
j  turn. 

I  find,  however,  that  two  great  difficulties 
meet  and  embarrass  our  brethren  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  all  this  region  of  the  West, 
viz:  1st,  the  mercenary  and  worldly  spirit 
which  almost  universally  prevails  among  the 
people  who  have  come  to  these  parts  with  the 
single  object  in  view  of  securing  wealth,  and 
with  whom  everything  else  is  forgotten  or  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  this  one  end.  The  other  great 
difficulty  which  the  Church  meets  here  is  the 
demoralizing  and  destructive  influence  of 
strong  drink.  The  drinking  habits  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  part  of  the  land  are  simply  horrible. 
They  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  Bad 
as  it  is  with  us  at  the  East,  it  is  still  more  ap¬ 
parent  at  the  West.  In  one  settlement  or  town 
of  fifteen  houses  I  counted  ten  saloons  and 
hotels.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  mining  region, 
where  the  miners  come  in  to  gamble  and 
drink  and  carouse  and  fight.  That  very  morn¬ 
ing  a  man  had  been  shot  there,  and  our  Synod¬ 
ical  Missionary,  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill,  who  was  ex¬ 
pecting  to  take  the  train  there  to  go  on  with 
us  to  Portland,  remained  over  to  attend  the 
funeral.  Even  such  characters  and  such  com¬ 
munities  want  Christian  burial  for  their  dead ; 
but  did  not  the  churches  at  home  send  out 
Christian  missionaries  into  these  parts,  the 
people  to  a  very  large  extent  would  live  and  die 
as  heathen. 

In  one  of  the  towns  of  Montana  where  the 
train  stopped,  I  went  into  one  of  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  looking  hotels  and  asked  if  they  had 
any  ginger  ale.  The  gentleman  behind  the 
bar  looked  at  me  with  perfect  astonishment. 
“No  sir,”  said  he  with  great  emphasis,  “no¬ 
thing  but  whiskey  straight  or  beer,  in  this 
country.”  He  evidently  concluded  that  I  was 
a  stranger,  if  not  something  worse,  to  ask  for 
anything  so  mild  as  ginger  ale  in  this  part  of 
the  land.  But  I  am  writing  at  undue  length. 
The  incidents  of  travel  are  so  many,  that  it  is 


difficult  to  make  record  of  them.  To-day  we  I 
expect  the  remainder  of  our  excursion  party  to 

gather  here,  and  to-morrow  we  hope  to  take 
ship  for  Alaska.  In  my  next  letter  I  may  have 
some  account  to  give  of  this  part  of  the  Queen's 
dominions,  Victoria  and  Vancouver’s  Island. 

W.  P. 


DR.  PHRANER  OX  HIS  TRAVELS— III. 

Steamer  Ancon, 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Aug.  2,  1884. 

Dear  Evangelist:  My  last  letter  was  from 
Victoria  on  Vancouver’s  Island.  That  island 
belongs  to  Great  Britain,  though  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  United  States.  As  it 
is,  we  cannot  now  reach  our  purchase  in  Alaska 
without  passing  through  English  waters,  ex¬ 
cept  by  an  outside  passage  by  way  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean.  This  would  rob  the  trip  to  Alaska 
of  its  special  charm,  which  is  found  in  the  1 
quiet  waters  and  beautiful  scenery  of  this  ( 
great  archipelago.  Had  Mr.  Polk  as  President,  f 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  as  his  Secretary  of  State, 
in  1846,  stood  firm  for  54-u  40',  we  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  secured  our  claim  and  had  possession 
of  Vancouver’s  Island  to-day,  and  so  had  free 
and  uninterrupted  access  to  our  newly-acquir¬ 
ed  possessions  in  Alaska— not  that  the  island 
has  any  very  great  value  in  itself,  but  the  wa¬ 
ters  which  are  about  it,  the  control  of  which 
goes  with  it,  are  of  very  great  importance. 
The  island  is  about  300  miles  in  length,  and 
contains  an  area  of  about  18,000  square  miles. 

It  lies  along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia, 
and  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  The  surface  of 
the  island  is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most 
part  rocky ;  comparatively  but  a  small  part  of 
the  land  is  adapted  to  cultivation.  The  island, 
however,  contains  a  few  fine  farms,  upon  which 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  apples,  pears,  and 
plums,  are  especially  productive. 

Waiting  for  our  steamer  at  Victoria,  we  vis¬ 
ited  the  various  points  of  interest  in  that  city 
and  its  surroundings.  The  Esquimalt — where 
the  British  squadron  which  is  kept  in  these 
waters  lies  at  anchor,  and  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  building  extensive  docks — the  Royal 
Gorge,  the  Government  buildings,  and  Beacon 
Hill,  are  the  chief  points  of  interest.  The  out¬ 
look  from  this  latter  place  is  extensive  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine.  The  scenery  here,  and  indeed 
all  the  way  from  Tacoma  to  Victoria,  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  Lake  George  and  the  bolder  seen-  1 
ery  of  the  Hudson,  except  that  many  of  the  ; 
mountain  peaks  which  are  constantly  in  sight 
are  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  Losing  sight 
of  Mts.  Hood,  Adams,  and  St.  Helen’s,  Tacoma 
or  Mt.  Rainier  and  Mt.  Baker  come  into  view, 
and  are  to  be  seen  from  this  island.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  proximity  of  the  snow  mountains, 
the  climate  of  Victoria  is  said  to  be  mild  in 
Winter.  It  is  certainly  pleasant  and  bracing 
in  Summer.  Hence  this  island  is  becoming  a 
favorite  Summer  resort  for  the  residents  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  population  of  Victoria 
is  about  9000,  composed  of  English,  Scotch, 
Canadians,  Chinese,  and  Indians,  with  a  few 


Yankees  scattered  in  among  them.  There  is, 
however,  but  little  enterprise  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Government  and  a  few  leading  cor¬ 
porations  seem  to  have  everything  in  charge, 
and  enterprises  which  in  the  “States”  would 
be  conducted  by  individual  capital,  here  de¬ 
pend  upon  Government  aid  and  direction. 
There  are  no  manufactories  and  no  leading 
industries.  The  city  is  largely  sustained  by 
visitors  and  by  expenditures  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Such  is  the  lack  of  general  enter¬ 
prise,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
here  are  restive  under  their  present  political 
relations,  and  desirous  of  union  with  the 
United  States.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
value  of  this  island  and  harbor  as  a  centre  for 
the  Pacific  and  Eastern  trade,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  is  expected  to  prove  a  strong 
i  bond  of  union  between  the  Canadian  States 
(  and  British  Columbia  and  the  Island  of  Van- 
j  couver’s,  and  so  allay  the  uneasiness  and  dis- 
1  satisfaction  which  very  evidently  exist. 

The  court,  which  was  in  session  while  our 
company  was  in  Victoria,  and  which  was  con- 1 
ducted  after  the  English  fashion,  furnished  a  ; 
novelty  for  some  of  our  excursion  party.  Five 
Judges  upon  the  bench,  together  with  the 
barristers  wearing  their  large  white  wigs  and 
bands  and  black  gowns,  furnished  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  reminder  that  we  were  in  the  Queen’s 
dominions.  Judge  Miller,  who  is  the  senior 
Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court  at  Washington, 
who  with  his  family  constitute  a  part  of  our 
company  to  Alaska,  was  invited  to  take  a  seat 
with  the  Judges,  which  he  did,  and  to  our 
American  eyes  appeared  sufficiently  dignified  i 
without  the  wig  and  band,  though  he  is  not 
unaccustomed  to  the  gown.  Victoria  has  two’ 

Presbyterian  churches.  The  pastor  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  (Rev.  Mr.  Stephens)  gave  us  a  very  cor¬ 
dial  welcome,  and  invited  some  of  the  ministers 
of  our  party  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  in  case  we 
should  remain  in  Victoria  over  the  Sabbath. 
The  other  Presbyterian  church,  which  has 
been  for  many  years  ministered  to  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Reid  (the  father  of  our  excellent  home  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Port  Townsend),  is  now  vacant, 
though  awaiting  with  expectation  the  arrival 
of  a  pastor  from  Scotland. 

After  spending  three  days  in  Victoria,  we 
were  glad  to  see  the  Ancon  steaming  into  port 
to  take  us  up  and  bear  us  on  our  journey. 

:  Yesterday  afternoon  we  came  on  board,  and 
■'  at  8  o’clock  P.  M.,  Aug.  1st,  found  ourselves 
afloat,  and  on  our  way  to  Alaska.  We  have  a 
goodly  company  of  about  seventy-five  passen¬ 
gers,  among  whom  are  six  clergymen  and  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  including  President 
Bicknell,  who  have  been  in  attendance  upon 
the  Educational  Convention  at  Madison.  The 
trip  is  expected  to  occupy  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  we  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
communication  with  those  at  home— without 
letters  or  newspapers.  This  particular  feature 
of  the  prospect  is  not  attractive,  though  we 
hope  to  have  other  views,  and  to  pass  through 
other  scenes  of  interest  sufficient  to  justify  the 
sacrifice.  WirsoN  Phkanek. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1884. 


DR.  PHRANER  ON  HIS  TRAVELS _ IY. 

Steamer  Ancon. 

Dixon’s  Inlet,  Aug.  5,  1884. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Since  my  last,  which  was 
addressed  from  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  we 
have  been  sailing  in  English  waters,  though 
making  a  journey  to  a  portion  of  our  own  ter¬ 
ritory.  We  are  just  now  crossing  the  boundary 
line  of  49°  north,  which  brings  us  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  again.  Our  first 
I  Sabbath  on  ship-board  was  quietly  spent.  Af- 
j  ter  morning  worship,  which  is  regularly  ob¬ 
served,  and  at  which  a  goodly  portion  of  our 
company  gather,  we  had  preaching  upon  the 
quarter-deck.  The  six  clergymen  of  our  party 
all  took  part  in  the  service,  and  almost  all  the 
ship’s  passengers  were  present.  The  discourse 
was  from  Rom.  xii.  1.  The  remaining  hours  of 
the  beautiful  Sabbath  were  quietly  spent  in 
reading,  correspondence  with  friends  at  home, 
and  in  pleasant  Christian  fellowship,  followed 
with  a  service  of  song  in  the  evening  in  the 
cabin.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  Sabbath  so 
quietly  observed  on  ship-board.  All  games, 
and  to  some  extent  unnecessary  work,  were 
suspended,  and  all  the  surroundings  of  the  day 
were  quiet  and  restful.  Though  home  and 
friends  were  far  away,  yet  God  seemed  near, 
and  we  rejoiced  in  His  presence. 

Our  first  landing  was  on  Monday  morning  at 
Metlakatla,  a  station  of  the  English  mission  in 
British  Columbia,  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
William  Duncan.  Mr.  Duncan  came  to  this 
country  from  England  in  1857,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
commenced  his  labors  among  the  Indians  of 
Port  Simpson ;  but  finding  his  work  embar¬ 
rassed  and  impeded  by  the  influence  of  the 
heathen  Indians  and  of  the  almost  worse  than 
heathen  whites,  he  concluded  to  found  a  new 
mission  station  for  such  of  the  Indians  as  were 
willing  to  go  with  him  and  accept  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  a  Christian  community.  He  pledged 
all  who  went  with  him  to  strict  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance,  to  total  abstinence  from  intoxicants, 
and  to  give  up  their  medicine  men,  and  in  case 
of  sickness  to  be  satisfied  with  the  treatment 
of  a  regular  physician.  Mr.  Duncan  has  con¬ 
tinued  his  work  at  Metlakatla  since  1859,  and 
with  great  success.  He  now  has  a  community 
of  about  1100  Indians  gathered  around  him, 
with  a  church  membership  of  between  500  and 
600.  He  has  not  only  instructed  them  in  let¬ 
ters  and  in  Christianity,  but  has  introduced 
among  them  the  various  industries  of  civilized 
life— taught  them  to  build  their  own  houses 
and  to  make  for  themselves  all  the  articles 
needed  in  their  homes.  Their  largest  and 


moit ' successful  enterprise,  however,  is  their 
cannery,  from  which  they  sent  last  year  to  the 
Liverpool  market  more  than  10,000  cases  of 
salmon,  and  will  send  still  more  this  year. 
The  cannery  is  conducted  upon  the  coopera¬ 
tive  principle,  the  Indians  sharing  in  the  prof¬ 
its  of  the  enterprise.  We  have  here  not  only  a 
civilized  but  a  well  ordered  Christian  commu¬ 
nity,  with  a  church  and  school  and  a  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  among  themselves,  a  strictly  kept 
Sabbath,  and  the  various  branches  of  industry 
pursued.  Mr.  Duncan  is  himself  invested  with 
civil  authority  to  enforce  order  and  administer 
justice  among  the  people. 

The  Indians  had  heard  of  the  coming  of  our 
party,  and  intended  to  make  preparations  for 
a  grand  reception,  but  the  steamer  appearing 
several  days  before  it  was  expected,  they  were 
not  ready ;  many  were  absent  at  the  fisheries, 
but  those  who  were  at  home  gave  us  a  very 
cordial  welcome.  All  work  was  suspended, 
and  the  whole  population  turned  out  to  greet 
us.  Flags  were  raised,  and  the  whole  town 
soon  put  on  a  holiday  appearance.  A  brass 
band  of  fourteen  pieces  met  us  at  the  wharf,  j 
and  escorted  us  to  the  church,  where  several 
Christian  hymns  were  sung,  and  an  address  of  1 
welcome  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  which 
was  responded  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson,  Jus¬ 
tice  Miller,  and  Dr.  Bicknell  of  our  own  party. 
The  church  is  large  though  plain,  and  was 
built  by  the  Indians  themselves.  To  see  these 
sons  of  the  forest  gather,  and  hear  them  sing 
“  Rock  of  Ages  ”  and  “  How  sweet  the  name  of 
Jesus  sounds”  so  heartily  as  they  did,  brought 
tears  to  many  eyes.  These  services  over,  we 
were  shown  through  the  cannery  and  over  the 
town,  after  which  at  the  call  of  the  band  we 
were  summoned  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  we 
listened  to  addresses  from  several  Indians, 
which  were  interpreted  to  us— as  our  words 
had  been  to  them— by  Mr.  Duncan. 

In  all  their  addresses  the  Indians  specially 
emphasized  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  at¬ 
tributed  their  rescue  and  uplifting  from  hea¬ 
thenism  and  all  their  advantages  to  its  saving 
power.  They  speak  of  Mr.  Duncan  as  their  fa¬ 
ther,  and  show  him  great  respect  and  rever¬ 
ence.  Seldom  has  it  been  given  to  any  man  to 
witness  so  distinctly  the  power  of  his  influence, 
and  the  results  of  his  work  for  good.  He  has 
translated  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  into  the  Thsimpsean  language,  which  is 
spoken  by  the  Indians ;  also  a  number  of  our 
familiar  hymns,  and  a  few  standard  volumes 
of  our  Christian  literature.  He  has  associated 
with  him  in  his  work  a  regularly  ordained 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
mission  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  diocese  of 
Bishop  Ridley  of  the  See  of  Caledonia.  Owing 
to  his  ritualistic  notions,  however,  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  Bishop  is  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  Mr.  Duncan  conducts  his  mission  in  his 
own  way  and  quite  independently  of  him.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Indians  in  their  addresses  referred 
in  not  very  respectful  terms  to  the  Bishop’s 
course,  and  declared  their  loyalty  to  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can,  and  their  appreciation  of  his  self-denying 
labors  on  their  behalf. 


These  services  in  the  Town  Hall  wore  closed 
by  all  singing  together,  led  by  the  band,  “  God 
save  the  Queen,”  though  some  of  our  company 
I  found  substituted  the  words  of  our  own  na¬ 
tional  hymn,  “  God  bless  our  native  land  - 
more,  however,  from  ignorance  of  the  words 
of  the  English  hymn,  than  from  objection  to 
its  sentiment  or  disloyalty  to  the  noble  Sover¬ 
eign,  within  the  bounds  of  whose  dominions 
we  were.  The  services  concluded,  the  band 
with  a  great  procession  of  the  people  escorted 
us  to  the  wharf,  and  in  a  steamer  of  their  own, 
which  was  crowded  with  Indians,  accompanied 
us  to  the  ship  which  lay  out  in  the  bay,  where 
with  colors  flying  and  the  band  playing  some 
of  our  own  national  airs  interspersed  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  loud  and 
hearty  cheers  oft  repeated,  we  bade  them  fare¬ 
well,  grateful  for  what  our  eyes  had  seen  and 
our  ears  heard  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,  to  enlighten  and  elevate,  to 
bless  and  to  save.  But  a  few  years  since  these 
Indians,  like  so  many  of  their  brethren  at  the 
present  time,  were  in  the  degradation  of  igno¬ 
rance,  and  in  the  bonds  of  their  heathen  super¬ 
stitions.  Now  through  the  blessing  of  God  up¬ 
on  the  labors  of  this  noble  and  faithful  man, 
and  through  the  power  of  divine  grace,  they 
stand-erect,  rejoicing  in  the  manifold  blessings 
of  a  Christian  civilization  for  this  present  life, 
and  in  the  precious  hopes  of  the  Gospel  for  the 
life  to  come.  Who,  in  view  of  such  results  as 
these,  shall  say  that  the  Gospel  is  without 
power  to  enrich  and  bless,  or  who  shall  for  one 
moment  question  or  deny  its  value  and  effi¬ 
ciency  as  touching  all  the  most  precious  inter¬ 
ests  of  humanity  ?  Yerily,  “  the  Gospel  is  still 
|  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.”  W.  P. 


1)11.  PHRANER  ON  IllS  TRAVELS.— V. 

Kilesnoo,  Alaska,  Aug.  9, 18S4. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Since  my  last  from  Dixon’s 
Inlet,  where  we  crossed  the  line  into  our  own 
territory,  we  have  been  steadily  pushing  our 
way  northward  through  these  Alaskan  waters. 
Our  highest  point  was  reached  on  Thursday 
evening,  Aug.  7,  at  Hames,  in  lat.  59°  14',  and.: 
long.  136°  west.  Although  we  did  not  seethe* 
midnight  sun,  yet  the  daylight  continued  far 
into  the  night.  At  ten  o’clock  P.  M.  we  wei’e 
able  to  read  without  artificial  light.  Six  weeks 
ago  it  was  possible  to  read  here  at  midnight  by 
the  weird  light  of  the  nightless  day:  Thus  far 
our  voyage  has  been  a  delightful  one,  and  full 
of  interest.  From  day  to  day  we  have  been  j 
passing  through  quiet  waters,  with  a  fine  brac¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  and  a  thermometer  ranging 
from  45°  to  70°.  Considering  the  high  latitude, 
the  proximity  of  the  snow  mountains  and  gla¬ 
ciers,  and  especially  the  large  fields  of  snow,  j 
often  almost  updn  our  own  level,  it  has  seemed  • 
marvellously  strange  that  the  temperature 
should  have  been  no  lower,  but  this  fact  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  “  Japan  current,”  which 
is  felt  through  all  this  region,  and  which  like 
the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic,  sei’ves  great¬ 
ly  to  modify  and  equalize  the  temperature 
throughout  the  whole  region  over  which  its  in¬ 
fluence  extends. 


After  leaving  Metlakatla,  of  our  visit  to 
which  place  I  gave  account  in  my  last,  we  call¬ 
ed  in  the  evening  at  the  cannery  at  Capo  Fox, 
our  nearest  point  to  our  mission  among  the 
Tongas,  where  Louis  and  Tillie  Paul,  two  In¬ 
dian  teachers,  have  a  school  among  their  own 
people.  I  regretted  that  our  vessel  did  not  call 
at  this  station  on  its  present  voyage,  as  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  the  work  which  these 
Christian  Indians  are  doing  in  the  field  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed,  xifter  a  brief 
stay  at  Cape  Fox,  we  resumed  our  course,  and 
found  ourselves  the  next  morning  at  Fort 
Wrangle,  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Young  and  his  energetic  wife,  and  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland  and  her  assistant  Miss  Rankin.  I 
found  here  a  church  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
members,  a  comfortable  church  building,  a 
day-school,  and  the  “Home”  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  McFarland,  which  since  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  building  which  had  been  erected 
for  its  use,  has  been  domiciled  in  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  old  fort,  which  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  government.  The  conveniences 
and  accommodations  for  the  “Home,”  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  inadequate.  The  appointments 
of  the  place  are  neither  comfortable  or  re¬ 
spectable,  and  it  has  been  at  great  inconven¬ 
ience  and  with  much  discomfort  that  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland  has  conducted  her  work  since  the  loss 
of  the  Home.  Her  forty  Indian  children  are 
crowded  together  in  a  single  room,  which  is 
used  as  a  dining-room,  school-room,  and  sit¬ 
ting-room,  und  thirty  of  them  sleep  in  a  single 
chamber  alone.  We  ought  not  to  impose  upon 
any  of  our  missionaries  the  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  work  in  the  midst  of  such  discom¬ 
forts  and  inconveniences.  Either  the  building 
for  the  Home  at  Fort  Wrangle  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  rebuilt,  or  the  school  should  be  re¬ 
moved  where  it  may  find  better  accommoda¬ 
tions.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
latter  course.  Fort  Wrangle  at  best  is  a 
swampy  and  unhealthy  place,  and  since  the 
failure  of  the  Cassiar  Mines  in  the  vicinity,  is 
losing  in  population.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
enlarged  mining  operations  at  Juneau,  many 
of  the  Indians  have  gone  from  Fort  Wrangle, 
so  that  a  large  number  of  the  dwelling  houses 
there  are  closed  and  abandoned.  In  looking 
over  the  field  I  observed  many  reasons  for  the 
determination  of  the  Board  not  to  rebuild  the 
Home  at  Wrangle,  but  to  remove  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land  and  her  children  to  Sitka,  where  more 
suitable  accommodations  may  be  had  at  once, 
until  a  convenient  building  can  be  erected  for 
their  use.  This  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  to 
the  friends  at  Fort  Wrangle,  for  I  heard  Mrs.  | 
McFarland  and  her  work  everywhere  spoken  j 
of  in  terms  of  highest  respect  and  appreciation, ‘ 
and  all  would  regret  the  removal  of  the  Home. 
Brother  Young,  the  pastor  of  the  Church, 
would  have  special  occasiou  to  regret  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  school  from  his  congregation,  but ; 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  | 
feel  that  it  is  a  wise  step  to  take.  Mr.  Young  1 
and  his  family,  together  with  Mrs.  Young’s 
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school  of  about  thirty  boys,  which  she  has  gath¬ 
ered,  and  who  are  receiving  the  benefit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  instruction  from  her  and  from  her  assist¬ 
ant  Miss  McAvoy,  are  also  occupying  some  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Fort,  which  were  left  unoc¬ 
cupied  when  some  years  since  our  Government 
forces  abandoned  this  as  a  military  post.  This 
school  of  Mrs.  Young’s,  however,  is  a  personal 
and  independent  enterprise,  and  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  to  or  under  the  control  of  the  Board. 
What  its  future  relations  shall  be,  is  a  problem 
which  needs  much  wisdom  and  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  for  its  solution. 


After  a  very  busy  but  interesting  day  at  Fort 
Wrangle,  we  passed  on  to  Juneau,  a  new  min¬ 
ing  town,  which  we  reached  the  next  morning. 
There  is  here  a  population  of  about  1000  In¬ 
dians  and  from  300  to  400  miners.  The  Indians 
are  chiefly  of  •  the  Auks  and  Chileat  tribes, 
though  the  Hoonyahs,  the  Stickeens,  and  Hoo¬ 
chinoos  are  also  represented.  There  is  also  a 
large  mining  camp  on  Douglas  Island,  just 
across  the  channel,  where  the  owners  of  the 
mine  are  erecting  one  of  the  largest  stamp 
mills  in  the  country,  in  the  expectation  of 
great  returns  from  the  “lead  ”  which  has  been 
opened.  At  Juneau,  I  heard  the  very  earnest 
desire  expressed  for  a  school  for  the  Indian 
children,  and  also  a  preacher  for  the  miners. 
This  is  a  field  which  has  not  been  occupied  by 
our  Board,  though  its  claims  have  been  urged. 
Dr.  Corliss  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  excellent 
wife,  have  resided  here  for  several  years,  and 
have  done  good  missionary  service  in  this  field. 
Their  labors  have  been  independent  of  any 
support  from  the  Board.  They  are  absent  now 
upon  a  visit  home,  but  their  return  is  expected 
and  earnestly  desired  by  the  people  here.  My 
reply  to  some  who  urged  the  immediate  occu¬ 
pation  of  Juneau  and  other  places  by  the 
Board,  has  been  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
cannot  possibly  furnish  every  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  of  our  population  with  a  minister  and 
teacher.  To  do  so  would  require  40,000  instead 
of  6000  ministers,  and  a  very  great  addition  to 
our  corps  of  150  teachers  already  in  the  field. 
Doubtless  a  Presbyterian  minister,  such  as  is 
sent  out  by  our  Board  of  Home  Missions,  to 
every  1500  of  our  population,  might  prove  a 
very  great  boon  to  the  country,  but  the  present 
impossibility  of  any  such  supply  makes  evi¬ 
dent  the  need  of  great  wisdom  in  the  husband¬ 
ing  and  use  of  our  limited  resources,  both  of 
men  and  of  means. 

Leaving  Juneau  in  the  morning,  we  reached 
Haines  the  same  evening.  Here  we  found  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Willard  and  Miss  Matthews  doing 
excellent  work ;  isolated  and  shut  out  from 
their  brethren,  yet  cheerful,  happy,  and  hope¬ 
ful  in  their  work,  and  rejoicing  even  in  their 
trials  and  in  their  sufferings  for  the  Master’s 
sake.  The  building  for  a  “  home  ”  among  the 
Chilcats  is  far  advanced  towards  completion, 
and  our  friends  are  looking  forward  with  joy 
towards  entering  it  before  the  Winter  shall 
overtake  them.  It  will  have  accommodations 
for  fifty  children — twenty-five  boys  and  the 


same  number  of  girls.  Our  brief  visit  of  an 
hour  or  two  with  our  Christian  friends  at 
Haines  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  our  excursion 
party,  and  seemed  to  be  appreciated  by  our 
missionary  friends.  In  their  isolation  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  that  any  come  to  them  with 
words  of  cheer  and  sympathy.  Our  friends  at 
this  station  greatly  need  some  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  their  brethren.  Mr.  Willard, 
we  are  informed,  has  in  hand  $500  toward^  the 
purchase  of  a  small  steam  launch,  and  our  ex¬ 
cursion  party  pledged  $200  additional  with 
the  wish  earnestly  expressed  that  this  station 
might  soon  have  its  need  in  this  respect  sup¬ 
plied. 

From  names  to  Portage  Bay,  and  from  thence 
to  Kilesnoo,  the  headquarters  of  the  North¬ 
west  Trading  Company,  where  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  needy  field  waiting  for  occupancy  when 
the  Board  shall  have  the  man  to  spare  and  the 
means  to  support  him.  All  the  Indians  in  this 
region  seem  to  be  not  only  accessible,  but 
easily  reached  and  influenced  by  the  faithful 
teacher,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  At  Kiles¬ 
noo  we  joined  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  had  former¬ 
ly  shown  such  kindly  sympathy  with  our  work 
at  Fort  Wrangle.  The  cod  and  halibut  are  in 
great  numbers  brought  into  this  station,  where 
they  are  prepared  for  the  market.  It  is  a  place  . 
which  will  doubtless  be  permanently  occupied 
and  have  a  permanent  population. 

Wilson  Phraneb. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1884. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  ALASKA. 

Glacier  Bay,  Alaska,  Aug.  9th,  1884. 

Dear  Evangelist:  My  last  was  addressed 
from  Kilesnoo,  the  headquarters  in  Alaska  of 
the  Northwest  Trading  &  Fur  Co.  From  that 
place  we  made  our  way  to  what  was  to  many 
of  our  company  the  chief  point  of  interest  in 
our  whole  journey,  viz:  Glacier  Bay.  This  is 
the  wonder  of  all  the  wonders  which  we  have 
looked  upon  in  this  w'onderful  region.  Thus 
far  I  have  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  natural 
features  and  impressive  scenery  of  this  mar- j 
vellous  land.  Indeed,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  attempting  any'  description  of  what 
is  here  to  be  seen.  Any  language  or  terms  I 
can  command  will  utterly  fail  to  convey  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  marvellous  scenery 
of  this  region.  For  beauty,  grandeur,  and  ex¬ 
tent,  it  transcends  all  representation.  Our 
whole  company  agree  that  a  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  vocabulary  of  adjectives  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  any  fitting  description.  Beautiful, 
grand,  charming,  magnificent,  and  impressive, 
all  such  terms  seem  tame,  and  insufficient  to 
set  forth  the  amazing  grandeur  of  what  stands 
before  our  eyes.  The  scenery  is  in  many'  re¬ 
spects  unique  and  peculiar,  but  as  a  whole, 
majestic  beyond  the  possibility  of  description. 


Several  of  Our  excursion  party  have  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but 
all  are  in  accord  as  to  the  unequalled  gran¬ 
deur  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  this  Archi¬ 
pelago. 

Think  of  passing  on  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night,  as  we  have  done,  over  calm  and 
quiet  waters,  breathing  a  delightful  and  brac¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  making  our  way  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  islands,  through  narrow  straits 
and  channels  and  beautiful  bays,  at  the  foot 
of  great  mountains  of  solid  rock,  many  of  which 
are  covered  with  snow,  and  often  with  solid 
fields  of  ice  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  from 
which  countless  streams  flow  down  into  the  wa¬ 
ters  at  their  foot.  These  mountains  are,  many  of 
them,  covered  with  forests.  Others  are  entire¬ 
ly  bare,  plainly  showing  the  effects  of  the  vast 
glaciers  which  have  swept  down  their  sides, 
carrying  everything  before  them,  and  leaving 
not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  remaining.  This 
whole  region  indeed  will  be  found  of  surpass¬ 
ing  interest,  not  only  to  the  mere  traveller  or 
student  of  nature,  who  would  look  upon  the 
“  wonderful  works  of  Ctod,”  but  also  to  the  sci¬ 
entist.  Most  of  all  will  it  be  found  suggestive 
and  instructive  to  the  geologist  and  mineralo¬ 
gist.  These  huge  mountains,  varying  from  one 
thousand  to  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
feet  in  height,  many  of  them  towering  above 
the  Alps,  and  some  of  them  nearly  three  times 
the  height  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  White 
Mountains,  are  for  the  most  part  basaltic  in 
their  character,  plainly  indicating  their  igne¬ 
ous  or  volcanic  origin,  and  yet  their  peculiar 
stratification  in  many  places,  affording  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  upheaval  at  some  period  from 
the  depths  of  the  great  waters,  thus  plainly 
bearing  their  testimony  to  the  facts  of  the 
Neptunian,  as  well  as  the  Plutonian,  theories 
in  geology.  For  eight  successive  days  and 
nights  we  had  been  passing  through  scenery, 
which  it  was  a  delight  to  the  eyes  and  a  joy  to 
the  heart  to  look  upon,  until  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  August,  we  found  ourselves  in 
Glacier  Bay. 

This  was  the  day  of  wonders  above  all  oth¬ 
ers— the  red  letter  day  of  our  whole  voyage. 
Here  the  interest  of  our  journey  culminated, 
and  all  that  we  saw  afterwards  in  the  way  of 
natural  scenery  seemed  tame  and  common¬ 
place.  In  addition  to  the  grand  snow  moun¬ 
tains  which  surrounded  us  on  every  hand, 
hundreds  of  icebergs,  varied  in  color  and  of 
all  imaginable  shapes  and  sizes,  were  floating  j 
around  us  in  the  Bay,  not  only  rendering  great 
care  necessary  in  the  management  of  the  ship, 
but  adding  interest  and  excitement  to  the 
scene. 

Passing  Mount  Fairweather  and  Crilloy  in 
the  early  morning,  a  little  before  noon  our  ves¬ 
sel  steamed  up  in  front  of  what  is  km  »wn  as  the 
Muir  Glacier,  so  named  from  Prof.  John  Muir 
of  San  Francisco.  Grand  and  impressive  in¬ 
deed  was  the  sight  before  us.  Let  me  attempt 
to  describe  it.  It  seemed  as  though  a  river 
three  miles  broad,  and  pouring  over  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  precipice  of  350  or  400  feet,  had  sudden¬ 
ly  been  arrested  and  congealed,  and  there 
stood  as  a  solid  wall  of  ice— a  frozen  Niagara— 

with- 


lifted  before  us.  The  ice  was  sometimes  of  a 
greenish,  at  other  times  of  a  light,  or  again  of 
a  dark  blue  color,  changing  continually  its 
hues  as  the  sunlight  fell  upon  or  was  reflected 
by  it.  The  edge  or  top  of  the  fall  or  front  was 
hroken  or  serrated,  shooting  up  into  innumer¬ 
able  peaks  and  spires  and  minarets  and  towers 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  a  vast  labyrinth  of 
needles  and  pinnacles,  a  Milan  cathedral  on  a 
greatly  enlarged  scale,  while  from  the  face  of 
the  glacier  masses  of  ice  were  every  few  min¬ 
utes  breaking  off  and  toppling  over  into  the 
waters  beneath,  and  were  borne  down  the  Bay 
by  the  strong  current  flowing  out  from  under¬ 
neath  the  glacier. 

The  constant  cracking  and  splitting  and 
breaking  off  of  the  ice,  sounded  at  times  like 
the  rattling  of  musketry,  or  of  artillery,  and 
again  it  was  like  the  voice  of  thunder,  as 
•some  vast  iceberg  weighing  hundreds  of  tons 
fell  into  the  glassy  Bay,  and  floated  by  the 
ship  out  towards  the  ocean,  raising  huge  waves 
which  tossed  the  vessel  as  though  it  were  a 
mere  spar  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

After  inspecting  the  glacier  from  the  ship  for 
a  half-hour  or  more,  our  whole  company  went 
on  shore,  and  many  of  them  climbed  over  the 
beach  and  moraine  up  the  steep  and  rugged 
sides  to  the  top  of  the  frozen  river.  The  gla¬ 
cier  was  found  to  have  a  rough  and  broken 
surface,  with  wide  fissures  and  crevasses,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  crossed  with  safety.  This 
“  Mer  de  Glace  ”  was  seen  stretching  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  presenting  a  view 
in  comparison  with  which  the  celebrated  “  Mer 
de  Glace  ”  of  the  Alps  is  but  as  a  lake  to  the 
Ocean.  A  few  miles  above  the  present  front  or 
face  of  the  glacier,  another  flows  into  it,  like 
a  tributary  stream  into  a  river.  This  Muir 
Glacier  is  said  to  continue  its  course  northward 
for  about  150  miles,  where  it  is  lost  in  a  vast, 
unbroken  field  of  ice  and  snow. 

But  grand  and  awful  as  is  this  Muir  Glacier, 
yet  it  is  surpassed  by  others  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  this  region.  The  Davidson  Glacier, 
which  we  passed,  appeared  larger,  though  not 
so  high  at  its  front,  where  it  debouches  into 
the  bay.  The  Eagle  Glacier  is  put  down  in 
the  Government  chart  as  “  fully  twelve  hun- j 
dred  feet  in  height  ”  !  Many  others  were  seen  j 
in  the  distance,  most  of  which  have  not  been 
measured  or  even  visited  by  travellers.  The 
mountain  sides  immediately  adjoining  the 
Muir  Glacier  are  polished  and  smooth  as  glass 
through  tiie  action  of  the  ice,  which  at  some 
time  has  swept  down  their  sides.  Boulders  of 
granite  and  rocks  of  every  kind  lay  strewn 

about  over  the  moraine  and  beach  which  have 
been  stranded  in  their  course.  This  whole  re¬ 
gion  is  certainly  not  only  of  deep  interest  to 
the  tourist,  but  most  instructive  and  suggest¬ 
ive  in  connection  with  the  theories  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  glaciology. 

But  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  all  the  won¬ 
ders  of  this  region.  We  returned  to  the  ship 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  looking  upon  these 
marvellous  features  of  Alaskan  scenery,  with 
i  regard  to  which  I  know  not  how  to  express 


myself  without  seeming  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  probability,  and  yet  let 
me  sum  up  all  in  a  single  sentence,  lake  all 
the  beauties  of  the  Hudson,  with  which  I  am 
so  familiar,  and  of  which  I  am  so  fond,  and 
add  to  them  all  that  is  picturesque  in  Lake 
George,  all  that  is  attractive  in  the  Thousand 
Isles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  that  is  grand 
and  impressive  in  the  White  Mountains,  com¬ 
bine  them  all  together,  and  then  multiply 
them  a  hundredfold,  and  the  aggregate  result 
will  by  no  means  equal  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
this  great  “Wonderland  of  the  Northwest.” 
There !  if  any  of  my  friends  at  home  think  that 
I  have  gone  “  daft  ”  because  of  that  sentence, 
I  must  leave  it  to  the  Editors  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  to  defend  me.  They  know  that  I  am  a 
sober-minded  man.  But  leaving  Glacier  Bay 
behind  us,  our  ship’s  prow  is  now  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  are  to  take  the 
outside  passage  to  Sitka,  whence  our  faces  will 
be  turned  homeward.  Not  an  unwelcome 
I  thought,  I  assure  you,  to  your  correspondent, 

Wilson  Phkaneil  i 


A  SABBATH  IN  SITKA. 

Naha  Bay,  Aug.  13th,  1884. 

Dear  Evangelist:  After  a  day  of  wonderful 
interest  among  the  icebergs  and  glaciers,  on 
the  evening  of  Aug.  9th,  casting  many  a  lin¬ 
gering  look  behind,  we  retraced  oui  couise 
through  Glacier  Bay.  Steaming  out  through 
Cross  Channel,  to  take  the  outside  passage,  our 
vessel  soon  felt  the  “  mighty  roll  of  the  bioad 
Pacific,  but  only  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
a  few  of  the  very  poorest  sailors  among  us  un¬ 
comfortable.  We  found  ourselves  on  Sunday 
morning  in  Sitka  Harbor,  and  were  at  our 
landing  by  nine  o’clock.  Sitka  Bay  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sheet  of  water,  dotted  with  numerous 
islands,  over  all  of  which,  as  over  the  City  of 
Sitka  itself,  Mount  Edgecombe  stands  as  a 
sentinel,  with  its  broken  crater  and  its  peaks 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  In  approaching  the  city  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  objects  in  view  are  the  Plaza  and  the 
government  buildings,  which  are  occupied  by 
a  company  of  United  States  soldiers.  The 
war-steamer  “Adams  ”  was  lying  off  in  the 
Bay,  so  that  as  a  whole  the  place  had  quite  a 
military  aspect. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  wharf,  and  in 
a  very  prominent  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  stands  the  Greek  Church,  built  by  the 
Bussian  Government  while  that  nation  was 
in  possession  of  the  country.  The  town  itself 
is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  has  a  for¬ 
saken  and  thriftless  look.  The  city  has  de¬ 
clined  in  population  since  it  came  into  our 
possession,  as  many  of  the  Russians  have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  own  country  or  removed  to 
other  parts  of  Alaska.  From  two  to  three 
hundred  Russians,  from  seven  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Indians,  and  less  than  fifty  American 
citizens,  now  constitute  its  whole  population. 


After  breakfast  and  morning  prayers  on 
ship-board,  our  whole  company  went  on  shore, 
some  with  the  purpose  of  attending  service  at 
the  Greek  Church,  and  others  to  worship  at 
the  Mission.  The  former  were  disappointed, 
as  there  was  no  service  at  the  Greek  Church 
on  that  day.  The  priest  and  his  attendant 
were  at  the  church,  however,  and  very  cour¬ 
teously  showed  over  the  building  those  who 
desired  to  see  it,  explained  the  symbols  and 
pictures,  and  exhibited  the  gorgeous  sacred 
vestments.  The  appointments  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  church  and  its  services  are  on 
a  small  scale,  but  such  as  will  be  found  in 
any  Greek  Church  or  cathedral  elsewhere.  By 
eleven  o’clock,  the  appointed  hour  of  service, 
most  of  our  company  had  found  their  way  to 
the  Mission  house.  This  is  known  as  the  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  Institute,  and  is  used  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  Mission.  It  is  beautifully  lo¬ 
cated  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bay,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  landing,  and  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  The  building  cost  $7000 ; 
is  new,  and  when  fully  completed  will  be  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  uses  of  the  Mission. 
At  present,  however,  some  of  its  appointments 
are  rude,  and  its  arrangements  by  no  means 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  work  here. 
We  found  the  Institute  in  charge  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Austin  and  their  excellent  and  energetic 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ayres,  under  whose  devoted 
and  faithful  labors  the  work  here  has  greatly 
prospered,  so  that  its  influence  for  good  is  felt 
throughout  the  whole  community. 

We  found  in  “  The  Home  ”  thirty-eight  boys 
and  twenty-six  girls  who  are  there  cared  and 
provided  for,  and  who  are  receiving  instruction 
not  only  in  letters  and  in  Christian  truth  and 
doctrine,  but  also  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  in 
the  various  customs  and  duties  of  practical 
life.  In  addition  to  these,  the  children  of  the 
Indian  village  are  gathered  in  a  day-school, 
which  has  an  attendance  varying  from  75  in 
Summer  to  200  in  Winter.  The  purpose  is  to 
make  this,  as  indeed  all  our  schools  in  Alaska, 
industrial  schools  upon  a  thoroughly  Christian 
basis,  after  the  model  of  the  Indian  schools  at 
Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove.  In  order 
to  this,  however,  “  The  Home  ”  is  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  enterprise,  for  if  these  Indian 
children  are  to  be  educated  out  of  and  away 
from  their  heathenism,  they  must  be  to  some 
extent  removed  from  the  influences  of  their 
heathen  surroundings,  and  gathered  in  well 
regulated  homes  where  Christian  influences 
prevail,  and  where  they  may  be  instructed  in 
all  that  belongs  to  the  customs  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  civilized  life.  Hence  the  purpose  in 
each  of  our  stations  in  Alaska  has  been  to 
found  “the  home,  the  school, and  the  church” 
side  by  side,  and  so  surround  these  heathen 
youth  with  the  conditions  and  influences  of 
civilized  society. 

At  the  service  in  the  Mission  house  about 
eighty  Indian  youth  were  assembled,  together 
with  from  forty  to  fifty  adult  Indians,  many  of 
them  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children 


in  the  school.  In  addition  there  were  present 
on  that  Sabbath  morning  some  thirty  or  more 
of  our  own  ship’s  company.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Austin,  and  consisted  in 
singing  “  Gospel  Hymns ’’and  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Atkinson,  and  brief  addresses  made  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Frisbie  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  others  of 
our  company.  These  all  were  translated  into 
the  Indian  language  by  Archie  Steele,  one  of 
the  older  and  more  intelligent  pupils  of  the 
school.  The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  interest 
to  all,  and  furnished  an  opportunity  to  express 
interest  and  sympathy  with,  as  well  as  appre¬ 
ciation  of,  the  work  in  which  our  missionaries 
have  been  engaged  in  this  far-off  region,  and 
among  these  people  so  recently  sunken  in  all 
the  degradation  of  heathenism.  Of  such  an 
opportunity  we  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves. 

To  meet  here  a  congregation  of  150  devout 
and  earnest  worshippers,  apparently  deeply 
interested  in  religious  services,  singing  with 
spirit  our  Christian  hymns,  and  offering  to 
God  the  homage  of  a  simple  but  evidently  sin¬ 
cere  worship,  was  to  all  of  us  a  clear  demon¬ 
stration  that  our  missionaries  here  “  had  not 
labored  in  vain  nor  spent  their  strength  for 
nought.”  The  whole  appearance  and  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  congregation  were  such  as  to 
illustrate  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  elevate 
and  bless.  All  were  neatly,  some  even  gaily 
apparelled,  and  all  bore  themselves  witn  ex¬ 
ceeding  propriety  in  connection  with  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

But  the  interest  of  the  day  reached  its  high¬ 
est  point  during  the  services  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  a  congregation  similar  to  that 
of  the  morning  assembled  for  a  Sabbath- 
school  and  prayer-meeting  service.  Familiar 
Sabbath-school  hymns  were  sung,  and  sung 
with  all  the  interest  and  spirit  which  would 
characterize  any  of  our  Sabbath-schools,  the 
eyes  of  the  children  fairly  sparkling  with  de¬ 
light  as  they  engaged  in  this  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  A  catechetical  exercise  or  recitation  was 
given,  which  would  do  credit  to  any  Sabbath - 
school  in  the  land.  These  exercises  over,  the 
children  of  the  school,  together  with  their  pa¬ 
rents  and  friends  who  had  assembled,  engaged 
in  their  regular  Sabbath  afternoon  prayer¬ 
meeting  service.  In  these  we  were  specially 
interested,  as  they  afforded  evideuce  of  the 
real  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  Mission,  and 
of  the  wonderful  progress  which  had  been 
made.  After  the  suggestive  and  very  brief  ex¬ 
position  of  a  text  of  Scripture  by  Mr.  Austin, 
and  the  singing  of  two  or  three  familiar  hymns, 
seven  prayers  were  offered  by  the  Indians, 
three  of  them  in  English  and  four  in  their 
own  language.  In  all  not  only  was  their  man- 
•ner  very  devout,  but  oftentimes  their  expres¬ 
sions  exceedingly  significant  and  suggestive, 
as  they  made  humble  confession  of  their  sins, 
and  lamented  the  ignorance  and  degradation 
of  their  people.  /  And  then  to  hear  them  thank 
God  for  “  the  light  which  had  come  to  them,” 


and  for  “  the  friends  who  had  sent  them  the 
Bible,”  and  for  the  comfort  and  joy  which  the 
Gospel  had  brought  to  their  hearts ;  to  hear 
them  pray  for  their  teachers  and  the  friends 
that  were  with  them  that  day,  and  for  those 
who  were  far  away  who  had  shown  interest  in 
them  and  sent  to  them  the  “  Word  of  Life;  ” 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  blessed  influences 
of  the  Gospel  among  their  own  people  and 
over  the  land  and  world — all  this  was  in  a 
manner  so  humble,  so  simple,  so  devout  and 
earnest,  as  to  move  all  hearts  and  to  bring 
tears  to  many  eyes.  For  one  I  confess  that  I 
could  not  restrain  my  emotion  as  I  heard  a 
young  Indian  boy  use  this  language  in  his 
prayer  :  “  O  Lord,  I  pray  Thee,  write  my  poor 
name  in  the  Life-book.  Write  the  names  of 
these  our  friends  in  the  Life-book.  Write  the 
names  of  my  people  in  the  Life-book,  and  save 
us  all  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 
These,  together  with  many  other  similar  peti¬ 
tions,  offered  with  such  evident  earnestness 
and  sincerity,  seemed  clearly  to  indicate  the 
reality  and  genuineness  of  the  Christian  expe- ! 
rience  which  was  behind  and  which  inspired 
them.  None  could  hear  such  utterances,  or 
witness  such  manifestations,  without  recogniz¬ 
ing  God’s  own  gracious  work  upon  the  hearts 
of  these  people,  or  without  feeling  that  verily 
these  poor  children  of  the  forest  had  been 
taught  of  God,  and  led  by  His  blessed  Spirit 
into  the  knowledge  of  His  saving  truth. 

These  services  of  praise  and  prayer  were  sus¬ 
tained  for  an  hour  without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion  or  delay,  the  Indians  most  heartily  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  spirit  of  the  meeting,  and  showing 
a  readiness  and  promptness  in  taking  part 
which  many  of  the  members  of  our  churches 
at  home  might  do  well  to  emulate.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  circumstances,  this  whole  service  was 
one  of  the  most  touching  and  impressive  that 
it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  attend.  Brief  and 
appropriate  addresses  were  then  delivered  by 
some  of  our  visiting  party :  Hon.  Dr.  Bick- 
nell  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson  of  Portland, 
Rev.  Mr.  Haines  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  Prof,  j 
Morrow  of  Pittsburg,  and  others.  The  Indians  i 
manifested  sjiecial  delight  in  listening  to  Mi's. 
Haines,  the  excellent  secretary  of  the  Ladies’ 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions.  Her 
kindly,  motherly  words  were  most  appropriate 
and  deeply  interested  all  who  heard  them. 

In  the  evening  a  number  of  our  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  held  a  service  of  song  at  the  Mission,  in¬ 
to  which  the  Indians  entered  with  hearty  in¬ 
terest  and  satisfaction. 

Such  was  our  Sabbath  in  Sitka— a  day  of  jie- 
culiar  interest,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  whoso  privilege  it  was 
to  enjoy  it.  To  witness  such  evidences  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  done  by  our  missionaries  here,  was 
certainly  most  grateful  to  behold,  and  to  report 
to  the  many  friends  who  have  taken  interest 
in  our  missions  in  Alaska. 


Wilson  Phraner. 
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The  Immense  Glaciers  of 
Alaska. 
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Mr .  W.  Weston,  wlio  recently  pass¬ 
ed  through  Victoria  northward  to 
Alaska  on  the  steamer  Idaho,  after  dis¬ 
cussing  the  attractions  of  the  route, 
speaks  thus  of  the  Muir  glacier  in 
his  recent  letter  to  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  : 

We  had  already  sailed  past  several 
glaciers  larger  than  the  Mer-de-Ctlace 
of  Mont  Blanc,  but  they  avere  so  far 
away  that  we  got  no  adequate  idea  of 
their  extent.  Nor  did  any  of  them 
push  their  way  into  the  sea.  This 
glacier,  to  which  our  boat  was  now 
pointed,  came  down  into  deep  waters, 

!  and  stretched  back  into  the  mountains 
until  its  course  was  lost  in  fields  of 
snow.  As  the  steamer  checked  her 
speed  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  monster,  we  found  that  we  had 
sailed  up  point  blank  against  a  verti¬ 
cal  wall  of  blue  ice  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  and  30Q.  feet  high  above  the 
water!  As  if  to  illustrate  the  grand 
scale  and  magnitude  of  everything, 
just  as  our  boat  rounded  to,  a  chip  of 
ice  safely  estimated  to  weigh  1500  tons 
broke  off  from  the  face  of  the  glacier 
and  fell  a  distance  of  100  feet  into  the 
sea.  Of  course  there  followed  a  mighty 
uproar,  and  then  a  wave  that  rocked 
our  steamer  as  do  only  the  big  swells 
from  the  Pacific,  As  the  tide  was  eb¬ 
bing  the  mass  that  had  just  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  water  floated  out  past  the  boat, 
forming  a  field  of  broken  ice  several 
acres  in  extent. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  glacier 
was  full  of  deep  fissures,  and  at  the 
water  level  there  were  mysterious 
caves  which  no  one  dare  to  explore. 
Pieces  of  ice  largo  and  small,  were 
constantly  dropping  into  the  sea,  and 
as  the  ice  wall  acted  as  a  sounding 
board,  there  were  constant  volleys  of 
sound  as  sharp  as  that  of  musketry  or 
artillery — demonstrating  to  our  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  butt  end  of  a  glacier 
where  icebergs  are  made,  is  a  very 
noisy  place. 

Passengers  were  landed  on  shore 
and,  after  a  climb  along  the  side  mo¬ 
raine  to  a  height  of  some  500  feet  a  few 
of  us  found  ourselves  at  a  point  where 
we  could  overlook  the  stream  of  ice 
and  get  an  idea  of  its  deep  tissues 
and  impassable  condition.  High  as 
we  were  there  were  yet  peaks  of  ice 
between  us  and  the  water  that  were 
still  above  us,  and  we  could  only  see 

a  fraction  of  a  mile  inland.  Every¬ 
thing  was  on  a  scale  that  could  only 
be  realized  by  a  test  of  climbing. 
Along  side  the  glacier,  in  mid-chan¬ 
nel  there  were  seventy-five  fathoms 
of  water;  and,  as  the  steamer  ap¬ 
proached  shore  to  land  us,  the  leads¬ 
man,  reported  no  bottom  at  twelve 
fathoms. 


A  little  Hydah  (Alaskan)  girl,  who 
seemed  to  have  some  artistic  ability,  was 
asked  by  her  teacher  to  sketch  the  scene 

at  sunset.  “  She  sat,”  says  the  narrator, 
“  with  an  expression  of  countenance  worthy 
a  great  artist.  Gazing  over  the  shining 
deep  with  softened  eyes,  she  simply  said, 

‘  I  can’t  draw  glory.’  ”  No.  The  glory  was 
there,  palpable  to  every  gazing  eye ;  but 
who  could  represent  the  colors  that  glow¬ 
ed  and  palpitated  with  life  through  the 
shimmering  air  ?  “  I  can’t  draw  glory.” 

No,  little  one ;  nor  can  the  greatest  artist 
that  ever  lived.  It  is  but  the  feeblest  imi¬ 
tation  of  it,  a  dim  and  imperfect  reminder, 
that  even  the  most  skilled  pencil  can  pro¬ 
duce.  And  just  so  it  is  when  we  come  to 
attempt  to  speak  of  spiritual  glories.  We 
must  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  things  that  shall  be  hereafter.  “  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.”  Who  can  describe  “  the  King 
in  his  beauty.”  Even  the  pen  of  inspira¬ 
tion  does  not  do  it,  for  human  language  is 
the  vehicle  it  must  employ,  and  human 
language  is  inadequate.  But  these  glories 
exist — the  glory  of  heaven,  the  glory  of 
God,  the  glory  of  the  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne.  We  cannot  portray  them, 
any  more  than  the  little  Hydah  girl  could 
draw  the  glory  of  the  sunset.  But  if  we  are 
His,  we  shall  one  day  see  the  full  glory  of 
his  being,  and  more,  we  shall  be  like  him, 
seeing  him  as  he  is. 


_ 
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ALASKA, 

Latest  aetrs  from  Jnneaa. 

Victoria,  August  15.— The  following  from  Juneau, 
Alaska,  d&led  August  10:  The  miners  are  doing  very 
well  this  season.  Every  man  that  wants  work  can 
get  It,  aB  laborers  are  very  scarce  In  the  camp. 

The  large  excursion  of  school  teachers  arrived 
here  yesterday,  and  are  having  a  splendid  time  and 
very  line  and  pleasant  weather. 

Captain  J.  J3.  Goughian,  of  the  United  8tates 
steamer  Adams,  has  been  doing  some  very  good  work  . 
this  summer.  He  has  been  surveying  Peril  straits 
and  Wrangel  narrows,  and  has  found  several  new  and 
dangerona  rocks,  and  has  pnt  bnoys  and  beacons  on  l 
them.  Captain  Ooughlan  has  done  more  good  work 
for  the  people  In  Alaska  this  year  than  ail  the  rest 
that  the  American  government  has  done  for  sixteen 
ears,  and  everybody  la  sorry  that  the  Adams  and 
her  commander  axe  abont  to  leave  our  waters. 

Time*  are  very  lively  in  the  missionary  business 
.Sheldon  Jackson  has  arrived  with  J30,000  to  spend 
[n  buildlDg  sohools  and  chnrobes  for  the  poor  Indians. 

The  salmon  catch  has  been  very  light  In  Alasi^ 
;hls  year,  amounting  to  only  1500  barrels. 


- - - O'" 

The  following  is  from  Junean,  Alaska, 
dated  August  10th: 

The  mines  are  doing  very  well  this  sea¬ 
son.  Every  man  that  wants  work  can 
get  it,  as  laborers  are  very  scarce  in  camp. 

The  large  excursion  of  school  teachers 
arrived  here  yesterday,  and  are  having  a 
splendid  time,  and  very  fine  and  pleasant 
weather. 
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The  salmon  catch  has  been  verj 
light  in  Alaska  this  year,  amounting  to 
only  1500  barrels. 

_ -o-  «  - - - 

The  Idaho  sailed  this  morning  for 
Alaska  with  a  number  of  passengers 
'  ail(l  200  tons  of  freight  from  this  place. 
Among  the  passengers  was  Capt.  J.  B. 
Coghlan,  who  goes  to  relieve  Capt.  Merri- 
man  commander  of  the  man-of-war 
Adams,  and  John  R.  Rosse,  H.  K.  Gil¬ 
man  and  Special  Agent  J.  G  Horr  and 
wife. 


A  Successful  Religious  Mission  ; 
in  British  Columbia. 


Hule  of  a  Layman  vs.  a 
Church  of  England!  Bishop. 

TEse  Totem  2*©l!e  its  assn 
iMtSfiaaiB  Cfissat  of  Arms. 


[FKOM  OUK  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT.  1 

Metlakathla,  B.  C..  Aug.  4,  1884.  Two 
days’  sail  to  the  northward  of  Victoria,  II.  C., 
a  sail  diversified  by  every  variety  of  mountain 
scenery,  is  the  little  village  of  Metlakathla, 
i  which  lies  just  opposite  Masset  island,  the  ( 
southern  boundary  of  Dixon  inlet.  As  the 
steamer  Ancon,  upon  which  your  correspond¬ 
ent  was  conveyed  hither,  approaches  the 
i  harbor,  nothing  is  seen  but  three  long  lines  of 
nlain  wooden  houses,  with  a  large  church  at 
the  southern  end,  and  .w'hat  appears 
to  be  a  large  square  wooden  house 
between  the  village  and  the  wharf. 
Metlakathla  to  the  stranger  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  most  uninteresting  village, 
j  but  its  history  has  been  remarkable,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  self-kupporting 
mission  station  or  town  established  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  extreme  northwestern  coast. 
Again,  it  is  the  first  port  at  which  the  boat 
touches  after  leaving  Victoria,  and,  therefore, 
excites  considerable  interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
tourist.  As  there  is  no  wharf,  the  steamer 
tvas  obliged  to  anchor  about  two  miles 
from  shore,  and  the  whole  party,  among 
whom  were  several  missionaries,  took  the 
shin’s  boats.  As  soon  as  the  Metakathlites  j 
perceived  that  it  wa?.  our  intention  tc^land,  it  j 
was  plain  that  the  town  was  astir;  the  as-  | 
sembly  was  sounded  on  the  bugle,  and,  as  the 
sound  of  the  notes  reached  our  ship,  Indians 
and  whites  were  seen  hurrying  from  their 
houses  to  join  in  a  grand  reception.  A 
company  of  about  a  dozen  men  gath- 
,  ered  at  the  head  of  the  wharf, 

|  and,  as  the  llrst  boat  prepared  to  land,  the 
Indian  band,  for  such  it  was,  strucic  up 
“Yankee  Doodle,”  which  served  to  drown 
the  notes  ot  the  missionary  hymn  which  the 
party  in  the  boat  felt  called  upon  to  sing.  The 
band  was  a  curiosity,  composed  of  l(i  civil- 
|  ized  Indians,  all  arrayed  in  dark  clothes,  with 
■  blue  sashes  hung  over  one  shoulder, 

I  and  ribbons  on  the  hat.  It  blew 

1  itself  hoarse  upon  instruments  which  had 
evidently  been  purchased  from  time  to  time 
from  traders  or  men  of  war.  But  it  w-as  a 
band,  and  the  first  real  instrumental  music 
heard  since  leaving  Victoria,  and  its  effort?, 
which  were  really  quite  commendable  under 
the  circumstances,  were  highly  appreciated 
j  by  the  visitors.  As  soon  as  the 
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were  safely  landed,  the  line  of  march  was 
taken  for  the  church,  a  large  wooden  building 
which  will  seat  some  live  hundred  people. 
Here  service  was  held  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Duncan,  the  English  missionary,  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  this  station. 
The  programme  consisted  of  addresses  by  the 
visitmggnissionaries  and  singing  bv  tiic  Indi¬ 
ans.  And,  while  the  party  is  listening  to 
these  orations,  let  me  give  a  short  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  town,  and  why  it  comes 
to  pass  that  Mr.  Duncan  should  have 
the  charge  of  the  mission,  while  an 
ordained  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
■u  no  lives  in  tile  large  wooden  house  men¬ 
tioned  above,  should  stay  at  home  during"  this 
reception  and  have  no  part  in  the  exercises. 
,ii!  f^e  Mate  °f  affairs  here;  a  lav  member 

holding  the  affection  of  the  people,  while  the 

bishop  holds  weekly  services  before  some  ‘20 
Indians,  and  is  entirely  ostracized  from  ali 
events  of  importance  to  the  town.  Twice  has 
the  British  government  been  called  upon  to 
send  a  gunboat  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  town  when  the  Indians  have 
been  incensed  against  the  worthy 
representative  of  the  Church  of  England.  Biit 
to  return  to  the  history.  It  was  in  the  year 
1855  that  two  of  the  secretaries  of  the  London 
Church  Missionary  Society  called  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  some  small  town  near  London  The 
evening  was  stormy  and  the  attendance  w'as 
small,  numbering  only  some  five  or  six  per¬ 
sons.  It  was  therefore  proposed  bv  one  of 
the  secretaries  that  the  meeting  be  not  held 
but  the  other  one  disagreed,  saying  that  they 
had  come  together  to  hold  "a  missionary 
meeting,  and  if  the  weather  was  stormy,  they 
were  not  responsible,  so  a  meeting  was 
held.  Among  those  present  was  a  young  man, 
who,  at  the  close  ol’  the  service,  oiTcred  himself 
for  missionary  work  in  North  America.  H“ 
was  told  to  go  home  and  think  of  the  matter” 
which  he  did,  but  still  remained  firm  in  his 
resolution,  although  the  partners  in  the  firm 
in  which  he  was  a  clerk  offered  him  a  partner¬ 
ship,  if  he  would  only  remain,  in.  a  business 
which  afterward  proved  very  profitable. 
That  man  was  Mr.  Duncan.  After 
a  short  time  spent  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  trair.ing  school,  passage  was  secured 
for  him  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  coming 
to  these  waters,  and  after  a  long  and  perilous 
voyage  he  wras  landed  at  Port  8impson‘,  which 
is  on  the  mainland  just  to  the  northward  of 
the  present  Metlakathla.  Immediately  upon 
his  arrival  the  young  missionary  commenced 
making  himself  useful  and  learning  the  Indian 
language,  a.  few  days  after  his  arrival,  as  he 
was  standing  on  top  of  one  of  the  palisades 
which  look  down  upon  the  water,  he  saw  some 
men  tearing  apart  a  woman’s  body  and  eatinn- 
portions  or  it.  a  custom  which  prevailed,  an5 
probably  does  now  obtain,  among  some  of  the 
Indians.  The  woman  had  just  died  and  her 
body  had  been 

Thrown  Into  the  Sen 

only  to  be  fished  out  by  the  medicine  men 
and  devoured  by  the  Indians.  Among  such 
people  it  was  that  he  had  volunteered  for 
service.  That  incident  happened  in  1857.  In 
1358  he  established  his  first  school  in  Port 
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quite  a  large  number  of  children,  on  others 
scarcely  any.  As  his  influence  began  to  in¬ 
crease  among  the  people,  the  medicine  men 
began  to  create  disturbances  against  him,  and 
on  one  occasion  his  lire  was  seriously 
threatened.  After  he  had  obtained  moral 
control  over  a  few  families,  he  proposed  to  go 
down  the  coast  and  see  what  he  could  do  for 
the  natives,  not  only  in  a  religious  point  of 
view, butin  the  matter  of  civilizing  and  teaching 
then:  how  to  work  for  themselves.  In  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  he  concluded 
to  go,  and  finally,  when  the  day  for  starting 
came,  lip  found  that  about  50  Indians  would 
accompany  him  to  build  up  a  new  settlement. 
Only  20  miles  south  he  travelled,  and  at  the 
head  of  Dixon  inlet,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Skena  river,  he  started  to  build 
up  a  small  town.  Among  the  first  principles 
which  he  laid  down  as  inviolate  were  the 
strict  observance  of  Sunday,  temperance 
and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that 
they  would  not,  in  case  of  sickness,  call  upon 
ttie  medicine  men,  a  very  dangerous  practice, 
since  in  contagious  diseases  the  infection  Is 
spread,  and  also  in  nearly  every  case  the 
medicine  man  does  more  to  kill  the  patient 
than  to  cure  him.  Every  familv  who  wished 
to  become  a  member  of  tile  settlement 
was  required  to  subscribe  to  these  rules. 


The  first  industry  estabtisned,  and  a  very 
necessary  one  it  is  in  building  up  a  town  in 
these  parts,  was  a  sawmill;  then  a  boot  and 
shoe  shop,  a  ropewalk,  a  carpenter  shop,  a 
woollen  factory,  and,  quite  recently,  a  can¬ 
nery  for  salmon.  All  these  shops  are 
now  in  working  order,  and  manned  by  In¬ 
dians.  And  now  comes  in  the  query  as  to  how 
so  many  trades  could  be  taught  by  one  man 
all  alone;  and,  in  answering  this,  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  Mr.  Duncan  can  be  seen.  Every 
time  he  visited  his  native  country  he  made  it 
his  object  to  learn  one  or  more  trades, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  people 
away  off  in  British  Columbia.  On  his  return 
he  would  buy  the  necessary  machinery  in  the 
United  States  or  the  British  provinces,  ship  it 
to  Metlakathla  and  set  it  up.  His  whole 
effort  seems  to  have  been  to  build  up  among 
the  Indians  a  self-sustaining  community,  such 
as  one  can  find  in  Dakota  or  any  other  new 
country,  with  the  exception  of  having  a  better 
organization.  But  at  last  a  bone  of  contention 
arose,  not  between  pastor  and  people,  but  the 
missionary  society  and  the  Indians.  The 
society  could 

IV ot  X,et  Well  Enough  Alone, 

and  thinking  that  a  bishop  was  needed  to 
superintend  the  British  Columbia  missions, 
the}'  sent  one,  who,  thinking  that  the  mission 
was  getting  too  independent,  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  large  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can.  The  bishop’s  see  comprised  not  only 
Metlakathla.  but  the  northern  end  of  Queen 
Charlotte’s  island,  two  missions  on  the 
Masset,  which  lies  east  of  Port  Simpson,  and 
other  stations  as  far  as  Port  Itupert.  All  these 
constituted  a  diocese  called  the  diocese  of 
Caledonia.  Matters  at  Matlakathla  went 
along  quite  smoothly  for  a  while,  but  soon 
the  Indians  began  to  suspect  the  bishop 
of  usurping  tlie  authority  of  their  pastor,  and 
very  naturally  It  was  not  pleasant  for  Mr. 
Duncan  to  feel  that  one  might  supplant  him  in 
a  work  which  he  had  built  up  and  made  self- 
supporting.  One  night  the  Indians  stormed 
the  bishop’s  residence  and  carried  olT  Mr. 
Duncan,  with  all  his  effects,  and  established 
him  in  one  of  their  own  huts,  which  he  occu¬ 
pies  to  this  dav.  Thus  has  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  created  a  contention  in  one  of 
the  missions  which  it  was  the  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing 

It  certainly  doe?  seem  a  pity  that  two  fellow- 
countrymen,  both  missionaries  and  supposed 
to  live'in  unity,  should  live  and  work  entirely 
separate  from  one  another  in  a  field  where 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done.  The  bishop’s  life 
has  been  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses,  but  for 
five  years  he  has  remained  at  his  post,  and  his 
work  during  this  time  has  been  by  no  means 
valueless,  for  he  has  translated  into  the  Indian 
language  the  Church  of  England  ritual,  and 
has  now  finished  the  gospels,  the  copy 
for  which  lias  just  been  sent  to 
England  for  publication.  His  present 
situation  is  certainly  mortifying  to  his  senses, 
if  not  dangerous  to  his  body.  He  numbers, 
however,  among  his  followers  one  Indian 

chief  and  about  20  Indians,  to  whom  ha 
preaches  every  Sunday  in  a  little  chapel  com 
nected  with  the  mansion.  But  let  the  reader 
accompany  me  into  the  house,  and,  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  chapel,  he  will  be  conducted 
by  a  little  Indian  page  through  numer¬ 
ous  passages  until  at  last  the  bishop’s 
study  is  readied.  Here  the  bishop 
and  his  wife  receive  us— the  former 
a  patriarchal  looking  man,  with  very  long 
black  beard,  just  tinged  with  gray,  cultivated 
in  conversation  and  refined  in  manner;  the 
latter  a  good  specimen  of  a  sturdy  English 
woman.  The  stuclw  is  a  plain  board  room, 
furnished  with  centre  table,  desk,  bookshelves 
and  cabinet  organ.  But  the  party  is  coming 
out  of  tlie  church  and  inspecting  the  town. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the  sal¬ 
mon  -cannery,  where  some  2000  cases  a 
year  are  put  up.  The  other  shops  are  of 
little  interest,  except  as  showing  how  far  tlie 
Indian  can  be  educated  as  a  manufacturer. 
Take  a  look  into  one  of  the  Indian  houses,  and  a 
Strain  tre  Sight  Presents  Itself. 

A  large  room  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
building,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  about 
six  feet  from  tiie  floor,  hangs  an  apparatus  for 
carrying  off  the  smoke,  and  which  looks  like 
a  hollow  pyramid  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
Around  this  fire  gather  ail  the  inhabitants  at 
meal  time,  or  miring  the  evening  and  oa  com 


days.  On  the  upper  floor  are  separate  rooms 

for  the  different  families.  The  reason  that 
Mr.  Duncan,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  house, 
has  not  conformed  strictly  to  tlie  custom  of 
tlie  white  man  is.  because  he  has  found  out  by 
experience  that  the  Indian  when  made  strictly 
amenably  to  the  habits  of  civilized  people 
will  not  thrive;  he  lias  therefore  let  them  keep 
just  enough  of  their  old  habits  as  is  necessary 
to  their  health.  “Oh,  what  a  smell!”  is  the 
first  exclamation  of  tlie  ladies  as  they  enter 
the  room;  and  as  soon  as  one  can  see  through 
the  smoke,  the  cause  is  readily  discernible,  for 
salmon — fresh,  smoked  and  halt-smoked— 
hang  from  poles  and  every  available 
knob  In  the  room.  The  salmon  smell  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  everything  pertaining  to  the  Alaska 
Indians.  You  buy  a  skin  of  them,  it  smells  of 
salmon  smoke;  their  garments  smell  of  it;  and 
everything  that  can  hold  a  smell  bears  that 
peculiar  odor,  which  must  be  smelled  in  order 
to  lie  appreciated.  These  Indians  almost  live 
on  salmon,  and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  Alaska  Indian  would  die  if  de 
prlved  of  this  favorite  food.  They  eat  tlie 
salmon  mostly  raw,  or  rather  after  they  have 
been  smoked  and  dried.  The  curiosities  which 
are  peculiar  to  Metlakathla  are  the  stone 
totem  poles,  which  are  carved  from  a  kind  of 
very  dark  slate  found  on  Queen  Charlotte's 
island.  Totem  poles  are  found  in  all  tlie 
Indian  villages,  but  the  stone  ones  are  peculiar 
to  this  jjlace.  The  Indian  totem  stands  for  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  aristocracy,  and  each 
family  has  its  totem.  For  instance,  among 
the  Thlinket  tribe  there  are  four  dis¬ 
tinct  families  which  have  respectively 
as  their  totem  tlie  raven  (yehl),  the 
wolf  (kabanukh),  the  whale,  (koostanine), 
and  the  eagle  (cliethl).  The  members  of  each 
one  of  these  totems  have  a  very  close  connec¬ 
tion,  and  intermarriage  among  members  of  the 
same  totem  is  not  permitted.  As  is  tlie  case 
with  the  coat  o!  arms,  the  totem  mark  Is  in¬ 
scribed  upon  everything  belonging  to  the 
family.  Although  this  custom 

Seems  Purely  Fanciful, 
yet  there  may  he  a  certain  underlying  basis  of 
physiological  truth  such  as  prompts  tlie  mod¬ 
ern  hereditary  scientist  to  declare  that  con¬ 
tinued  intermarriage  for  three  generations 
among  near  relations  begets  insanity.  At  any 
rate,  the  Indian  had  long  ago  framed  a  law 
which  modern  science  will  hear  out.  Tlie 
totem  pole  is  simply  a  large  trunk  of  a  tree 
carved  with  the  family  badges,  and  bearing 
the  genealogical  record  of  'the  family.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  pole  may  tie 

carved  the  head  of  a  whale,  over 
that  a  raven,  a  wolf,  and  on  the 
top  an  eagle— all  tills  signifying  that  the  great 
grandfather  of  tlie  occupant  of  the  house  on 
the  mother’s  Side  (for  Indian  rank  descends  on 
the  maternal  side)  belonged  to  the  whale 
family,  the  grandfather  to  the  raven  family, 
tlie  father  to  tlie  wolf  and  he  himself  to  the 
eagle  family.  The  wooden  poles  are  some¬ 
times  t>0  feet  in  height,  and  stand  in  front  of 
the  doorway  to  tlie  house.  Formerly  tlie 
doorway  was  through  the  pole  at  its  base,  but 
now  they  are  somewhat  removed  from  the 
house.  The  stone  poles  peculiar  to  Queen 
Charlotte’s  island  are  only  used  to 
keep  inside  the  house  as  heirlooms,  and 
seldom  exceed  five  feet  in  length.  They  are 
beautifully  polished,  ami  often  have  pearl  or 
bone  inserted  for  tlie  teeth  and  eyes  of  the  ani 
mals  represented.  They  are  getting  some¬ 
what  scarce  now,  owing  to  the  great  demand 
among  curiosity  hunters,  so  that  the  price 
ranges  from  $12  to  $o0.  Other  curios,  in  the 
shape  of  bracelets,  carvings  and  relics,  are 
obtainable  here,  but  differing  in  no  respect 
from  those  found  along  the  Alas¬ 
kan  coast,  and  which  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  full  in  a  future  letter. 
Before  leaving  the  town  tlie  Indians  invited 
the  party  to  a  pow-wow  in  their  town  hall,  or 
meeting  place,  and  through  Mr.  Duncan  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  very  much  gratified  at 
our  visit,  the  missionary  sentiment  pervading 
all  of  the  speeches,  as  each  one  alluded  to  tho 
partv  as  having  been  sent  by  the  great  spirit 
to  see  what  the  poor  red  man  was  doing,  anil 
to  help  linn  in  his  course.  There  was  no  know 
inghow  long  the  pow-wow  might  have  lasted, 
n^.each  one  wanted  to  say  something;  and  tlie 
steamer’s  whistle  being  heard,  a" rush  wa? 
made  for  the  ship’s  boats.  A  surprise  awaited 
us  ia  the.  sliape  of  a  steam  launch,  manned  en¬ 
tirely  by  an  Indian  crew.  The  band  was  taken 
on  board,  the  boats  in  tow,  and  to  the  music  of 
"Yankee  Doodle”  and  “God  Save  tlie  Queen,” 
the  trip  was  made,  and  the  steamer  Ancon 
soon  after  weighed  anchor,  and  Metlakathla 
was  left  to  herself  for  another  month. 

W.  G.  <J. 
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THE  ALASKA  INDIAN. 


How  the  Klinket  Lives  in  the  Far 
Northwest. 

The  Medicine  Man  and  His 
Hattie  as  a  Curer  of  Disease. 

ISoBEse  Warming*  and  Otter 
Hunting'. 


[FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT.] 

Sitka,  Alaska,  Aug.  15,  1884.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  place  other  than  Alaska  where  the  Ind¬ 
ian,  although  seeing  occasionally  the  modes 
of  civilized  life,  retains  so  many  of  his  ancient 
customs.  Though  still  continuing  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  his  ancestors,  the  Indian  is  extremely 
unwilling  to  explain  either  legend  or  cere¬ 
mony  to  the  white  man,  and  there  is  no  more 
difficult  task  than  that  of  getting  from  an  Ind¬ 
ian  the  correct  explanation  or  description  of 
his  native  customs  and  ceremonies.  The 
Aluets  and  the  Klinkets  are  the  two  leading 
tribes  of  Alaska.  The  Aleuts  live  in  the  far 
northwest  among  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  the 
Klinket  tribe,  which  is  the  largest  division  ol 
Indians  inhabiting  the  southeastern  part  of 
Alaska,  extend  from  Mt.  St.  Elias  down  to 
Cape  Fox  on  the  extreme  southern  portion. 
They  include  the  Takotai,  who  live  in  the  re¬ 
gion  neighboring  Mt.  St.  Elias,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  tribes  coming  southward  successively: 
Iloonya,  Chilcats,  Aukes,  Takoo,  Hootznoo, 
Sitka,  Kake,  Stikene  and  Tonga.  All  of  these 
have  the  same  language,  but  vary  somewhat 
in  customs,  while  the  Hydah  Indians,  who  in¬ 
habit  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Graham  islands, 
are  Klinkets  in  habit  and  ancestry,  but 
have  an  almost  entirely  different  language, 
which  resembles  the  Japanese  so  closely  that 
many  of  their  words  are  identical  with  that 
tongue.  In  relation  to  the  Klinket  ancestry, 
there  is  now  waging  the  most  bitter  warfare 
among  the  scientists  engaged  in  collecting 
Indian  relics,  some  maintaining  thi.t  the 
Alaska  Indian  is  the  evolution  of  ti.e  early 
Mexican,  or  Aztec,  who  migrated  northward, 
while  the  other  portion  claims  for  him 
a  Japanese  origin.  Great  is  the  joy 
of  the  “big  hunter,”  as  the  sailors 
call  all  scientists,  when,  after  robbing 
some  medicine  man’s  grave,  he  finds  anything, 
great  or  small,  which  may  favor  his  view  of 
the  subject.  Like  most  of  the  other  Indian 
tribes,  the  Klinkets  have  no  written  signs  for 
the  transmission  of  intelligence,  but  ail  tradi¬ 
tion  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  and  it  is  said  that  their  ancestors 
were  of  a  darker  complexion  and  taller  of 
stature  than  the  present  race,  although  this 
change  has  probably  been  brought  about  by 

Intermarriage  with  the  Russians 
rather  than  by  local  causes.  The  hair  used  to 
be  worn  long,  though  whether  from  choice  or 
from  lack  of  suitable  cutting  instruments  the 
present  Indians  know  not;  but  in  regard  to 
their  beards,  which  many  students  suppose  are 
entirely  wanting  in  the  Indian  race,  a  very 
singular  custom  prevailed.  As  fast  as  the  hairs 
appeared,  they  were  pulled  out  by  means  of 
iron  pincers.  The  medicine  men,  however, 
were  an  exception  to  this  rule, and  always  wore 
long  beards.  In  Alaska  the  medicine  man  is 
even  now  seen  in  all  bis  glory,  and  still  retains 
over  the  members  of  the  tribe  a  tremendous 


influence,  even  greater  than  that  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities,  or  rather  he  did  until  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  disturbance  which  occurred  a 
few  years  ago,  when  Capt.  Glass, 
then  commanding  the  Wachusett,  caused 
the  medicine  man  who  had  incited 
t^e,.r10^  t0  be  brought  out  into  the  main  square 
of  bitka  and  publicly  undergo  the  humiliating- 
process  of  having  his  curly  and  annointed 
locks  cut  from  his  head.  Samson  was  never 
more  astonished  at  the  loss  of  his  hair  than 
was  the  medicine  man  and  the  surrounding 
crowd  oi  Indians  that  the  gods  did  not  rise  up 
and  revenge  the  insult.  Forever  after  he  was 
dishonored,  but  there  still  lingers  in  the  mind 
of  the  untutored  Alaskan  a  deep  veneration 
for  the  medicine  man.  The  unfailing  and 
positiv  e  sign  which  shows  the  hanpy  parents 
their  babe  is  born  for  a  medicine  man  is  the 
existence  of  some  peculiar  mark  on  the  bodv, 
and  the  papoose  showing  such  a  mark  from 
the  time  of  earliest  childhood  is  educated  for 
the  position.  Long  fasts  are  undergone,  the 
the,cha™s  are  taught,  and  he  shakes 
the  rattle  under  the  guidance  of  some  veteran 

d°«i°+i,  at..  tlieJ.  beside  of  the  sick, 
until  the  patient  dies,  or  the  spirit  is  supposed 
to  be  driven  away,  which  usually  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  and  then  the  unhappy  man 
who  has  Deen  bound  and  thrown  into  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  accused  of  having  “witched”  the 
sick  one,  is  allowed  to  die;  whereas,  had  the 
condition  of  the  patient  improved,  the  witcher 
would  have  had  his  bonds  loosened  propor¬ 
tionately  as  health  improved.  It  was  onlv 
quite  recently  that  Mr.  Austin,  the  Sitka 
missionary,  was  called  by  one  of  the  boys 
at  the  Sitka  mission  to  release  a  man  who 
was  accused  of  “witching”  a  squaw,  then 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  victim  was  found 
lying  in  a  deep  hole,  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back  to  the  ankles,  a  position  which  he  had 
kept  for  three  davs.  Military  force  was  called 
m  and  the  man  released.  Now,  if  these  things 
can  happen  right  in  Sitka,  the  capital  of 
Alaska,  the  reader  can  have  some  idea  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  interior,  which  is  as 
yet  unexplored,  save  a  part  of  the  Yukon 
country.  The  ceremonies  attending  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  house  as  practised  previous  to  1S67 
and  probably  now  in  the  interior! 
are  almost  inconceivably  brutal.  When 
a  chief  or  wealthy  man  has 
decided  upon  the  site,  the  relations  and  friends 
are  notified  to  appear  at  a  certain  date  on  the 
chosen  spot.  He  then  addresses  them  at  great 
length,  referring  with  great  pride  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  deeds  of  his  ancestors, and  promising  to  so 
conduct  himself  as  to  add  to  the  lustre  which 
the  possession  of  such  a  family  name  reflects 
upon  him.  The  rectangular  space  for  the 
building  is  then  cleared,  a  spot  for  the  fire¬ 
place  designated,  and  four  holes  dug  wherein 
the  corner  posts  are  to  be  set,  and  then  comes 
Tlie  most  Shocking  JPai-t 
of  the  performance.  A  slave — either  man  or 


woman— who  perhaps  has  been  captured  in 
war,  or  is  even  a  descendant  of  such  a  slave, 
is  blindfolded  and  compelled  to  lie  down,  face 

uppermost,  on  the  place  selected  for  the  fire¬ 
place.  A  sapling  is  then  cut,  laid  across  the 
throat  of  the  slave,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  the 
two  nearest  relatives  of  the  host  sit  upon  the 
respective  ends  of  the  sapling,  thereby  chok¬ 
ing  the  unhappy  wretch'  to  death.  But  the 
corner  posts  must  receive  their  baptism,  so 
four  slaves  are  blindfolded,  and  one  ‘is  forced 
to  stand  in  each  posthole,  when,  at  a  given 
signal,  a  blow  on  the  forehead  is  dealt  with 
a  peculiar  club  ornamented  with  the  host’s 
coat  of  arms.  More  speechmaking  follows, 
the  work  of  building  commences,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  completion  gratuitously  by  the 
guests,  who  are  repaid,  however,  in  the  form 
of  blankets  given  away  at  the  subsequent 
house  warming.  Nowadays  the  same  cere¬ 
monies  are  enacted,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sacrifices,  whicii  are  prevented,  at  least  among 
the  seashore  tribes,  by  che  United  States 
autborities,  who  are  held  in  great  dread  by  the 
Indians.  Under  Russian  authority,  the  bar¬ 
barous  part  of  the  ceremony  was  tacitly  per¬ 
mitted,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Russian- 
American  Fur  Company,  through  which  large 
subsidies  were  paid  to  the  government.  Any 
attempt  to  prevent  the  sacrifices  would  have 
been  certain  to  bring  about  a  war  with  thq 
Indians,  to  the  destruction  of  a  profitable  fur 
trade.  The  Klinket  Indian  would  not  be  se¬ 
lected  as  an  apt  pupil  for  a  dancing  master,  as 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  is  the  re. 
markable  way  in  which  lie  toes  in,  or,  to  ex¬ 
press  it  in  Indian  phraseology,  “him  pigeon 
toed,”  to  such  an  extent  that,  ‘when  standing 
erect,  with  toes  together,  there  is  a  space  of 


four  inches  between  the  heels,  .Perhaps  this, 
through  Cg  ages  of  squatting  m 
the  canoes,  has  become  lierediteiy ,  perhaps 
it  is  due  to  the  strapping  ol'  the  papooses  to 
the  back  of  the  mother;  but  of  recent 
vears.  the  Klinket,  who  is  quite  observant  and 
imitative,  has  decided  that  it  is  better  to  “toe 
out” -so  dav  by  day  they  practice,  and  the 
squaiv  takes  care  to  bind  tight  y  the  limbs  of 
thepappoose,  a  course  whose  effect  is  already 
seen  in  the  tendency  to  shapuer  limbs,  io 
see  the  bucks  in  their  blankets  and  the  squaws 
at'ired  in  shawls  and  print  petticoats,  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  decide  which  could 
take  the  palm  for  ugliness.  It  is  said  that 

woman  shows  her  taste  in  dress,  but  the  an- 

tii nr  of  the  saving-  had  probably  nevei  ca^t  his 
lot  among  the  Khnkets.  1'ormerly  the  custom 
was  for';he  men  and  women  to  dress  alike,  as 
Sis  now  with  the  interior  tribes.  Buckskin 
trouse-s  and  ample  shirt,  both  trimmed  with 
fin-  valuable  in  pi'  portion  to  the  wealth  of 
the  owner,  were  the  only  garments,  and  tna 
iniv  means  of  detecting  the  sex  by  external 
appearance  consists  in  observing  whether  the 
lelwcff  is used.  Of  all  devices  for  robbing  the 
Wale  face  of  what  beauty  it  may  possess, 
the  lebret  is  entitled  to  ta  ve  the  palm.  A  lit- 
rivM-  or  bone  pin,  from  one-sixteenth  to 
one-eighth of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  some 
nvolnches  long,  is  thrust  through  the  Up  of 

the  voung  Srt  as  soon  as  she  reaches 

the  boys  The  custom  of  scalping  was  onoe 

was  scalped  before  cremation,  which 

Method  or  Disposal  of  the  Bead 
is  universally  prevalent  among  these  north¬ 
west  Indians,  other  than  the  converted 
ones.  The  scalp,  together  with  the  most 

SSd&SSSt  YSS5? 

2*5  to  fc  removed  only  on  some  festival  of 

KrtuE?  (rom  tl.o  i^ce  01  »» 

relics  of  the  dear  departed,  and 
discourses  upon  his  many 

swrsss  £^st  &  ksu-. 


This  festival  lasts  at  least  four  days,  and  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  host  impoverishes  himself  by 
giving  away  all  his  wealth,  a  proceeding 
which,  according  to  the  Klinket  creed,  is 
necessary  to  maintain  his  honor.  The  un¬ 
lucky  relative,  however,  is  reimbursed,  for  at 
intervals  of  six  months  or  a  year  thereafter 
other  relatives  of  the  chief  give  these  joyful 
post  mortem  entertainments,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  squander  their  worldly  goods.  The 
former  host  is  of  course  invited*  and  he 
always  taiies  care  never  to  get  left. 
After  all,  the  whole  business  only 
amounts  to  an  interchange  of  worldly  goods 
among  the  royal  family.  A  modified  form  of 
this  custom  still  exists,  but  nowadays  the  host 
contents  himself  with  giving  away  one-eighth 
of  his  wealth,  unless  he  is  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  chieftainship  and  has  many  blankets, 
in  wjhich  case  he  will  give  away  one-fourth  or 
even  one-half  of  his  goods,  of  which  slaves 
constituted  a  great  proportion.  Slave  owning 
is  not  practised  openly  at  present,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  richer 
Indians  possess  them,  and,  in  fact,  one 
or  two  are  known  to  own  slaves  in  Sitka. 
In  these  days  of  gunpowder  and  rifles,  much  of 
the  poetry  of  hunting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  is  lost,  and  the  Indian  with  his  old  flint¬ 
lock  gun  is  not  the  picturesque  being  of  50 
years  ago.  Otter  hunting  used  to  be  the  most 
profitable  industry,  and  is  even  now  so  among 
the  Indians,  a  good  sea  otter  skin  being  worth 
from  $100  to  $500.  In  the  days  of  harpoon  and 
arrow  hunting  the  Indian  and  his  squaw,  just 
before  the  annual  spring  bunting  trip, 
bathed  themselves  thoroughly  and 
put  on  clean  clothing.  The  hus¬ 
band  then  with  imploring  tone  besought 
his  squaw  to  remain  true  to  him  during  his 
absence,  not  so  much  because  of  bis  jealousy, 
since  unfaithfulness  is  looked  upon  with  great 
leniency  by  both  sexes,  but  because  the  uni¬ 
versal  belief  prevails  among  the  Indians  that 
violated  marriage  vows  entail  ill  success  in 
hunting.  The  promise  of  constancy  having 
been  given  by  the  wife,  the  canoe  is 


shoved  off,  the  husband  jumps  in, 
and  the  wife,  while  waving  the  departing 
spouse  good-by,  binds  around  her  waist  a 
rope  or  belt,  as  indicative  of  her  intention  to 
protect  herself  against  the  amatory  incursions 
of  other  men  during  the  absence  of  her  lord 
and  master,  which  may  be  one  week  or  four 
months.  During  this  time  neither  the  hus¬ 
band  nor  wife  wash  or  remove  any  of  their 
clothing.  If.  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the 
man  was  lost  at  sea,  and  no  tidings  of  him 
were  received  f  jr  one  year,  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wear  the  same  clothing  unwashed, 
and  to  repel  all  advances  of  the  other 
sex,  whether  matrimonial  or  ama¬ 
tory.  The  year  having  passed,  the  discon¬ 
solate  grass  widow  was  released  from  all  ob¬ 
ligation,  but  should  the  supposedly  dead  man 
return  and  find  his  spouse  married  to  another, 
a  family  scene  probably  ensued.  He  accused 
her  of  unfaithfulness,  and  to  that  attributed 
tlie  failure  of  the  great  spirit  “Yak”  to  smile 
on  his  hunt.  However,  a  “potlach,”  or  pres¬ 
ent,  from  husband  number  two  was  able  to  ap¬ 
pease  his  wrath,  and  with  that  an  equally 
valuable  helpmeet  could  be  found.  But  now 
this  custom  is  only  told  by  the  old  men,  and 
the  modern  Indian,  if  he  be  near  a  trading 
post,  puts  in  a  few  cans  of  meat,  stows  away 
several  smoked  salmon,  throws  his  blanket 
into  the  boat  and  paddles  away,  while  hia. 
wife  sits  lazily  in  the  sun  with  a  dirty  shawl 
or  blanket  over  her  shoulders,  and  exposing 
for  sale  a  tin  pail  of  salmon  berries. 

~  SITKA  oXETCHESr" 


An  Old  Greek  Church  and  Some 
of  Its  Treasures. 


A  Russian  Service  Still  Held 
for  a  Faithful  Few. 


Fr.  Metropolsky  South 
Alaska’s  Only  Priest. 


[FBOM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT.  1 

Sitka,  Alaska,  Aug.  15, 1884.  At  10  o’clock 
on  Monday  morning,  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  Aucon  pulled  the  whistle,  the  hawsers 
were  thrown  off,  and,  amid  the  cheers  of  those 
on  the  wharf  and  on  board,  swung  out  into 
the  stream,  minus  three  missionaries  and  your 
correspondent.  Hardly  live  minutes  had 
elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the  steamer 
when  a  man  was  seen  rushing  frantically 
toward  the  pier.  It  was  a  Scotch  professor 
from  Alleghany,  who,  in  his  quest  for  ferns, 
had  ventured  too  far,  and  returned  onlv  to 
find  the  prospect  good  for  an  extended  visit  to 
Sitka  and  vicinity,  a  prospect  which  he  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  relish.  A  moment  or  so  of 
maddening  suspense  for  the  professor,  and 
then  the  prospect  brightened,  for  the  steam 
launch  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Adams  was  at  hand,  and 
aboard  it  the  unhappy  man  jumped,  and  In  15 
minutes  was  put  aboard  the  Aucon.  And  by 
some  it  is  affirmed  that  the  genial  Capt.  Car- 
roll  is  wont  to  take  this  measure  of  warning 
tourists  quite  frequently,  for  on  the  last 
trip  two  ladies  were  served  the 

same  trick,  and  one  or  two  cases 

are  on  record  where  tourists  have  unwillingly 
protracted  their  excursion  to  the  extent  or  a 
month.  But  the  boat  is  off,  and  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  the  whole  town  subsides  from  the 

only  excitement  which  it  knows  of,  the  Ind¬ 
ians  squat  down  again  and  gather  their 
blankets  around  them,  the  few  soldiers  of  the 
marine  corps  return  to  the  barracks  to  peruse 
the  latest  news, which  is  at  least  two  weeks  old, 
and  Sitka  is  herself  again,  which  is  at  best  but 
a  reminiscence  of  her  days  of  departed  glory. 


Little  did  the  old  Count  Baranoff  imagine, 
after  he  had  seen  the  town  grow  up  from  a 
mere  fort  to  a  large  city,  that  the  day  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  United  States  would  buy 
the  country,  and  that  the  excellent  school  sys¬ 
tem  established  by  the  Russians  would]  be 
entirely  abolished.  The  castle,  the  Greek 
church  and  two  or  three  blockhouses  still  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  early  days,  but  at  no  distant 
time  they,  too,  will  go,  and  Sitka  will  resemble 
only  a  backwoods  town.  A  more 
Beautiful  Place 

when  the  sun  shines,  which  it  does  occasion¬ 
ally,  can]  hardly  be  found.  1  With]its  island- 
studded  bay  and  the  view  of  Mt.  Edgecombe  in 
the  distance,  one  cannot  complain  of  a  lack  of 
scenery;  It  was  in  1799  that  Count  Baranoff, 
While  on  an  exploring  expedition,  built  six 

miles  north  of  here  a  fort,  which  he  called 
Fort  Archangel  Gabriel,  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Russia.  For 
three  years  the  colony  increased,  but  in  1803, 
while  Baranoff  was  in  Russia  recruiting 
colonists,  the  Indians  arose  and  butchered  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  Baranoff 
upon  his  return  found  nothing  but 
the  ashes  of  the  buildings.  Not  dis¬ 
couraged,  he  led  his  colony  south¬ 
ward,  and  in  1801  established  Fort 
Archangel  Michael,  or  New  Archangel  as  it 
was  soon  afterward  called.  Industries  multi¬ 
plied,  the  Russian  Fur  Company  made  the 
town  its  headquarters,  and  at  last,  in  1832,  its 
prosperity  was  assured  during  the  continuance 
of  Russian  rule  by  the  transfer  bv  Baron 
Wrangell  of  the  capital  of  Russian  "America 
from  the  island  of  St.  Raul  to  New  Archangel. 
The  year  1831  saw  nearly  4000  white  people 
living  there.  Shipbuilding  was  extensively 
carried  on,  regular  packets  brought  the  mails 
from  the  mother  country,  and  everything 
seemed  prosperous-  The  Greek  church 
thought  it  was  time  to  have  the  religious 
wants  of  the  people  attended  to,  and  Fr. 
Veniaminoff  was  appointed  bishop.  Fond 
recollections  of  the  old  patriarch  are  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  two  old  Russians 
who  still  live  in  the  town,  and  there  is  in  tto 
church  a  quaint  portrait  of  the  venerable  pre¬ 
late,  as  he  appeared  in  the  holy  vestments  on 
tne  day  when  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  was 
solemnly  dedicated  in  the  year  1814.  Still  the 
town  prospered,  until  it  reached  a  population 
of  oOOO,  but  in  1S67,  in  the  month  of  October,  the 
Russian  flag  was  hauled  down  from  the  castle, 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  run  up,  and  nearly 
all  the  Russians  embarked  for  home,  or  sought 
their  fortunes  elsewhere  on  the  coast.  The 
castle  is  dilapidated,  moss  covers  the  roof  of 
the  once  beautiful  church,  the  old  Lutheran 
Chanel  is  used  as  a  storehouse,  and  the  town 
appears  as  if  sleeping  until  the  trump  of  the 
archangel  from  whom  its  name  is  derived 
shall  resurrect  the  bones  and  clothe  with 
forms  the  remains  lying  in  the  old  Russian 
burying  ground  upon  the  hills, when,  no  doubt, 
they  will  be  glad  enough  to  escape  heaven¬ 
ward,  that  their  eyes  may  not  rest  upon  the 
utter  desolation  of  a  once  beautiful  city.  But 
Sitka,  as  it  has  been  called  ever  since  our 
occupation,  is  an  interesting  town,  and  the 
principal  object  of  attraction  is 

Tlie  Old.  Greek  Churcli, 
which  stands  in  a  little  square  about  forty 
rods  up  the  main  street  from  the  wharf. 
Built  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
with  byzantine  dome  rising  above  the  centre 
and  a  spire  from  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the 
building  bears  the  appearance  of  having  been 

imported  direct  from  some  old  Russian  town. 
On  a  large  panel  on  the  outside,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  head  of  the  cross,  is  a  painting 
which  might  have  represented  either  the 
Angel  Gabriel  or  David  killing  Goliath,  for 
the  only  ligure  now  discernible  is  that  of  a 
young  man,  and  whether  it  is  a  sling  or  a 
trumpet  in  his  hand  is  a  question  which  none 
can  answer.  But  the  moss-covered  exterior 
incloses  a  gorgeous  interior,  for  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Greek  communion  believe  in 
costly  fittings  even  more  than  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Sunday  of  the  Greek  church  com¬ 
mences  on  Saturday  night,  and  at 
5  o’clock  Fr.  Peter  Metropolsky,  the 
spiritual  adviser  of  the  four  remaining  blue 
blooded  Russians,  approaches  the  edifice,  and, 
taking  from  his  pocket  an  enormous  ring  of 


keys,  unlocks  the  ponderous  padlock,  swings 
back  the  old  door,  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
seen  many  a  battle,  and  rings  what  bells  of 
the  chime  are  still  left  to  summon  the  faithful 
to  prayers.  He  then  retires  behind  the  chan¬ 
cel  to  put  on  the  holy  vestments,  while  the 
four  real  Russians,  two  of  whom  are  deacons, 
and  some  thirty  Indians,  converted  to  the 
faith,  enter  the  building  and  kneel  down  iri 
the  rear  of  the  church.  The  two  deacons  take 
their  place  at  the  right  of  the  chan¬ 
cel,  and  from  a  large  parchment 
book,  which  lies  on  a  beautifully 
carved  lecturn,  commence  to  chant  the 
Service.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  very 
beautiful,  all  but  the  floor,  which  is  of  hard 
Wood,  and  painted  a  violent  chrome  yellow 
color.  The  walls  are  a  dazzling  white,  re¬ 
lieved  only  by  the  numerous  small  paintings 
of  scripture  scenes,  before  which  hang  large 
silver  candlesticks.  On  each  side  small 
chapels  are  partitioned  off  from  the  main 
room  by  glass  doors.  The  front  of  the  room 
is  most  gorgeously  decorated — in  the  centre, 
two  heavy  doors  of  old-fashioned  gilt,  per¬ 
forated  by  numerous  holes  in  the  form  of  stars, 
enclose  the  chancel  and  altar;  on  either  side 
As  a  large  panel  holding  a  painting  of  some 
Testament  scene,  and  still  farther  to  the  side  is 
a  door,  on  the  one  side  opening  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  on  the  other  into  the  father’s  private 
chapel.  Over  the  chancel  hangs  a  large  painting 
of  the  “Last  Supper,”  partially  covered,  as 
are  all  the  pictures,  by  a  silver  screen.  These 
silver  screens  are  a  curiosity;  whether  they 
are  put  on  as  an  ornament' or  a  protection, 
even  Fr.  Metropolsky  is  unable  to  tell.  All  of 
the  picture,  except  the  faces  of  the  figures,  is 
covered  by  a  thin  sheet  of  pure  silver,  which 
stands  out  from  the  surface  of  the  painting 
about  half  an  inch  and  represents  the  other 
features  of  the  picture  in  relief.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture, 
and  one  longs  to  snatch  them  off  and  see  what 
is  underneath,  for  not  one  of  the  pictures  in 
the  building  is  anything  but  a  masterpiece, 
most  of  them  being  originals.  In  one  of  the 
chapels,  in  the  panel  of  a  door,  is 
A  Madoimti 

which  for  fine  execution  and  conception  has 
been  pronounced  by  competent  critics  to  equal 
any  Madonna  of  the  old  masters.  It  is"  des¬ 
tined  for  the  cathedral  at  Moscow,  when,  at  no 
distant  day,  the  Greek  church  at  Sitka  shall 
be  abandoned.  Soon  the  service  is  commenced 
by  the  deacons,  who  chant  almost  continuously 
for  an  hour,  broken  only  by  short  responses 
from  the  priest,  who  walks  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  from  the  altar  to  the  chancel  steps, 
swinging  his  censer,  and  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  Cossack,  with  his  keen  black  eves, 
peaked  cap  and  long  black  beard.  The  "mo¬ 
notonous  chant,  sung  in  a  wailing  tone,  keeps 
on,  one  of  the  deacons  occasionally  varying 
the  tone  by  a  sneeze  or  cough,  and  then,  in  a 
minute  or  two,  the  other  one  takes  respite 
enough  to  fill  his  nostrils  with  snuff,  a  proceed¬ 
ing  which  is  often  repeated,  probably  rendered 
necessary  by  the  pronounced  nasal  lone  of  the 
chant.  At  last,  when  the  listener  begins  to 
wonder  whether  this  sort  of  thing  is  done 
against  time,  the  father  retires  behind  the 
chancel  doors,  shuts  them  and  draws  a  heavy 
purple  curtain,  which  seems  only  the  signal 
for  half  an  hour  or  so  more  of  religious  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  shape  of  responsive  reading.  It 
fairly  makes  one  tired  to  think  of  the  squaws 
kneeling  on  tne  floor  all  this  time,  but  finally 
his  reverence  Metropolsky  throws  wide  open 
the  doors,  and  steps  forth  holding  aloft  an 
enormous  Bible,  most  eLegantly  bound  in  gilt, 
with  medallion  portraits  of  the  saints  on  the 
covers.  All  press  forward  to  kiss  the  book,, 
the  priest  retires  to  the  chancel,  only  to  bring 
forth  in  a  minute  the  communion  cup,  which 
tne  faithful  are  not  permitted  to  touch. 
The  service  is  then  over,  a  service 
which  contains  no  preaching.no  exhortation 
to  the  people,  and  seems  to  consist  solely  in 
working  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  to 
the  point  of  kissing  the  holy  book  and  view¬ 
ing  the  cup.  But  the  communicant  of  the 
Greek  church  is  not  much  different  from 
many  members  of  the  so-called  reformed 
churches  in  thinking  that  all  will  be  well  with 
his  soul,  provided  the  forms  are  complied 
with.  He  is  burdened  with  forms  at  birth,  at 
christening  and  marriage.  But  when  he  is  at 
last  laid  in  the  coflinthe  most  important  ritual 
of  the  church  comes  into  play  in  the  form  of 
his  passport  ]  to  heaven,  which  is  a  band 
some  two  inches  wide,  bound  tightly 
around  the  forehead,  and  decorated 
with  the  image  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  The 
price  of  these  passports,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
probably  not  the  correct  translation  of  the 
Russian  name,  varies  from  10  cents  for  a  cheap 
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paper  one,  printed  from  a  woodcut,  to  the 
most  costly’  stuffs,  embroidered  in  gold  or 
silver.  It  was  on  a  rainy  afternoon  some  days 
later  that  Fr.  Metropolsky,  accompanied  by 
the  writer,  was  in  the  church  building,  the 
latter  in  order  to  see  the  parts  not  usually 
shown  to  visitors.  The  wind  pattered  drearily 
on  the  little  window  panes,  and  the  interior  of 
the  building  had  an  atmosphere  of  deep  mel¬ 
ancholy.  Up  into  the  little  storeroom  under 
the  belfry  we  went,  and  here 
Treasures  Which  Had  Been  Laid  Away 
in  prosperous  days  were  again  brought  to 
light— old  silver  candlesticks,  paintings,  in¬ 
cense  and  offerings,  sent  by  those  who  had 
long  since  ended  the  woes  from  which  they 
sought  to  be  delivered.  Bric-Abrac  that 
would  make  the  collector  gro w  wild  with  envy 
lay  there  undisturbed. 

•‘Now,  can’t  you  just  sell  me  this  old  silver 
chandelier  for  a  hall  lamp?” 

“1  wish  I  could,  but  I  did  make  a  vat  you 
call  him,  a  describe  ven  I  did  come  here,  to  ze 
bishop  in  San  Francisco,  and  if  all  ze  sing  is 
not  here  ven  I  leaves  ze  place,  I  feel  very 
bad,”  replied  the  little  Cossack,  with  a  sad 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  the  thought  of  a 
lost  opportunity  came  upon  him.  However, 
his  generosity  was  shown  by  the  donation  of 
an  old  Russian  copper  plate  engraving,  repre¬ 
senting  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  attired  in  a 
flowing  pelisse,  while  several  apostles  stand 
around  her  couch  with  most  woe-begone 
expression  of  countenance.  There  are 
also  large  boxes  of  candles  and  frank¬ 
incense,  which  were  sent  over  before 
the  country  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Down  in  the  little  side  chapel  are  the  priestly 
vestments,  hung  carefully  in  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  clothes  press.  Here  are  the  robes 
in  which  Veniaminoff  dedicated  the  church, 
and  which  “no  other  bishop  will  wear  no 
more  in  Sitka,”  observed  the  father,  as  he 
reverently  folded  and  laid  them  away  again. 
Once  in  a  great  while  a  Greek  marriage  is  per¬ 
formed  in  Sitka,  and  for  this  grand  occasion 
the  robes  for  bride  and  groom  are  ready,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  costly  crown,  which  is  placed 
on  the  bride’s  head  the  moment  she  accepts 
“for  better  or  for  worse.”  Various  other 
treasures  are  kept  here,  in  the  shape  of  boxes 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  relics  of  the 
saints,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  a  little  golden 
box,  perhaps  1£  inches  square,  divided  into  12 
tiny  compartments,  eight  of  which  were 
nearly  filled  with  a  darK,  gummv  substance, 
supposed  to  be  flesh  from  the  body  of  St. 
Michael  or  Jesus  Christ.  Just  which,  the 
father  knew  not;  but  he  did  know  enough  ta 
keep  from  touching  it  the  impious  Sand 
that  was  about  to  grasp  the  holy  relic. 
Although  but  one  lock  guards  these  treasures, 
only  one  attempt  to  steal  them  was  ever  made, 
on  which  occasion  the  communion  cup  was 
taken  away,  and  found  several  days  after¬ 
ward  in  the  woods  just  out  of  town.  ’  But  the 
Greek  church  at  Sitka  will  ere  long  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  conscientious  father  will 
return  to  his  native  land.  He  leads  a  tranquil 
existence,  with  few  cares  to  molest  him,  pro¬ 
vided  his  pipe  is  always  handy  and  a  nip  of 
.whiskey  is  in  the  house.  The  parsonage  is 
jbne  of  the  relics  of  Russian  times,  and  a  most 
interesting  place.  A  long,  one-story  building, 
constructed  of  logs  hewn  square  and  painted 
white,  it  looks  more  like  a  convent  than  a 
dwelling.  Here  used  to  dwell  Bishop 
Venaminoff  and  the  assistant  priests,  but 
how  the  father,  as  he  is  called,  dwells  there 
alone  with  his  family.  He  is  almost  always  at 
home  in  the  evening,  and  glad  to  receive 
callers.  If  it  be  in  summer,  the  caller  is  en¬ 
tertained  with  a  game  of  croquet,  for  the 
father’s  house  is  the  resort  of  all  these  who 
indulge  in  that  harmless  amusement,  and  it  is 
the  only  place  in  town  where  there  is  an  open 
air  game  of  any  kind.  For  this  reason,  and 
perhaps  on  account  of  an  additional  induce¬ 
ment  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  sister-in-law, 
Nataha  Kashavaroff  by  name,’  the  father  is 
the  recipient  of  many  calls  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  oflicers. 

JFemale  Society  in  Sitka 
is  quite  limited,  consisting  of  the  above-named 
young  lady  and  the  two  daughters  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  brewer.  The  ladies  of  the  mission  and 
wives  of  the  government  officers  who  happen 
to  be  here  should  also  be  added.  One  of  the 
mission  ladies,  Miss  Austin,  daughter  of  the 
founder  of  the  mission,  and  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  young  lady,  concluded  that  it  was  not 
best  to  live  single,  and  so  last  June  was  united 
to  Dr.  Ayers,  a  New  Hampshire  man  and  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Adams. 


When  evpm'i.UJn  ^le  father  and  his  family. 
o  ?  comes,  or  it  is  too  rainy  for  cro- 

than  in  ter  pl*ce  to  sPend  an  hour  or  so 

6  lou  R  kfa?n  °ral  sitting  room  cannot 
De  round.  Bike  all  the  other  Russian  houses 

n0t  *rota  the  front,  but  in  one  end  of 
the  building,  and  find  the  the  front,  or  rather 
end,  door  after  climbing  a  flight  of  stairs 
which  runs  up  outside  of  the  budding  and 
then  after  ringing  a  hell  which  hangs  outside 
^edoor,  the  caller  walks  into  a  little  vestibule! 
and  thence  through  a  devious  passage 
into  the  sitting  room.  This  sittingP 
is  thoroughly  Russian  in  burnishing? 
the  onlv  American  piece,  .a"s* 

being  a  large  piano,  A  large  toickTto^ 

npr^  In°th  n°or,to  ceilinS,  occupies  one  cor* 
ner,  In  the  centre  is  an  old  rnaliocany  table 

nJJnJS.  the  W,anto1  Stands  a  clock  which  to  a 
eollectpr  woqld  be  almost  priceless.  But  soon 
1110  wwerappers,  and  a  few  moments  after- 
ward  Miss  Ixashavaroffand  Mrs.  Metropolsky. 
??®  ut.tle  Pr*est  takes  his  pipe,  and  be- 
tween  the  pufls  of  smoke  tells  of  the  days 
when  Sitka  was  prosperous  and  the  Greek 
jhurch  was  all-powerful,  while  IVliss  K.  and  a 
Musically  inclined  government  officer  join 
;ach  other  in  a  piano  and  flute  duet.  Such  is 
.ne  life  or  the  only  Russian  priest  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska,  who  before  long  will  be  sum- 
noned  home  to  his  native  country  and  to  a 
arger  Held.  During  the  winter  he  teaches  a 
chool,  attended  by  the  few  Russian  children 
nd  some  half-breeds,  hut  the  mission  is 
radually  attracting  the  pupils,  and  when  the 
ew  industrial  school  is  completed,  the  Rus- 
lan  youth  will  no  longer  care  for  instruction 
1  the  language  of  their  parents.  W.  G.  C. 


EDUCATION  If!  ALASKA. 


Neglect  of  America  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Matters. 


The  Contributions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Missions. 


Social  and  Commercial 
Progress  ofl'  a  Frigid  ategion 


[FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT.] 

Sitka,  Alaska,  Aug.  17,  1884.  This  morning 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  industrial 
school  building  which  is  to  be  erected  here 
under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  last  May,  and 
appropriating  $15,000  for  the  support  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  Indian  children  at  industrial  schools 
in  Alaska.  At  last  the  United  States  has  par¬ 
tially  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  in  this  far  away  territory  who  need 
and  are  capable  of  education.  From 
the  first  occupation  of  Alaska  by 

the  United  States,  in  1SG7,  the  schools, 
which  under  the  Russian  government  were 
very  good,  have  been  eatirely  neglected,  and 
the  only  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  natives  have  been  made  by  the  missionary, 
although  Alaska  is  certainly  entitled  to  free 
public  schools  as  well  as  any  of  the  states  or 
territories.  No  wonder  that  the  few  original 
Russians  who  still  live  in  Alaska  and  have 
watched  the  course  pursued  by  both  govern¬ 
ments,  who  have  seen  the  most  valuable 
product  of  the  country  taken  by  a  monopoly 
which  controls  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
territory  as  regally  as  ever  did  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  rule  northern  America, and  who  have 
seen  the  old  city  of  New  Archangel  dwindle 
down  from  a  large  business  centre  to  almost 
nothing,  regret  the  early  colonial  days  and 
the  despotic  rule  of  the  Russian  prince.  Cu¬ 
rious  as  it  may  seem,  Sitka  was  once  a  city  of 
somewhat  more  than  3000  inhabitants,  called 
there  mostly  on  account  of  the  large  business 
of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  were  in  New  Archangel,  as  it  was 
then  called.  Instead  of  savage  Indians,  the 
tribes  neighboring  and  mostly  along  the  coast 
were  quite  well  educated,  and  now,  under  the 


Protectorate  of  tlie  Unite:!  States 
government,  whose  pride  is  its  public  school 
system,  and  whose  promise  was  given  at  the 
time  of  purchase  that  the  education  of  the  dis 
trict  should  be  maintained,  the  Indians  are 
almost  .savage,  except  those  few  whom  the 
missionaries  and  the  three  or  four  remaining 
?rie.!*s.°,f  ,the  0,-d  Greek  church  have  educated, 
fo w  iLa ack  m.1,J-’  Gregory  Siffilikoff,  who  a 
Amort™  Piously  had  founded  the  Russian 
thTi/wi  Fur  Company  and  had  established 
tho  L*?ad,qUaIrters  at  Fadiak,  which  is  one  of 
1ilan<is  and  Iies  so'ue  2000  miles  to  the 
nf  SpoaKi  n°f  Sitka'  conceived  the  idea 
wlnA  hbinmg'  ,a  scll°o1  in  tile  little  town 
bftbeen  liudt  up  by  the  seal  fisheries 

exlstlnff-  A  trader  was  found  willing  to 
thf:  il’  s°  successful  was  the  venture 

J  30  Pupils  were  in  attendance, 

studying  arithmetic,  navigation  and  four  of  the 
mechanical  trades.  Shdlikoff  reported  the 
success  to  the  home  government,  who  appre¬ 
ciated  the  needs  of  the  people  and  authorized 
the  imperial  chamberlain  and  commissioner, 
Count  hdkolai  Itesdnoff  to  instruct  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Kadiak  at  public  expense  which 
he  commenced  doing  by  opening  the  ‘-House 
of  Benevolence  of  the  Empress  Maria.” 
Here  the  children  of  the  fishers  and  traders, 
together  with  such  of  the  Indians  as  desired 
education,  caine  to  learn  the  Russian  lan- 
guage,  arithmetic  and  the  Greek  religion 
which  the  government  of  that  time  took  care 
should  be  propagated  throughout  the  new  col- 
omes,  ancj-  suoh  importance  were  the 
churches  deemed  that  a  bishop  was  sent  out 
from  Russia  to  have  charge  of  all  the  Alaskan 
diocese.  Meanwhile  Sitka,  far  down  to  the 
south-eastward  on  Baranoff  island,  had 
been,  since  its  foundation  by  Count 
Baranofl,  growing  into  a  populous  city, 
but  the  subject  of  education  had  been 
almost  entirely  neglected,  save  in  tho^estab 
lishment  of  one  school,  until  1820,  when  a 
naval  officer  who  happened  to  be  stationed 
there,  and  whose  name  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  except  in  an  old  pension 
book,  one  copv  of  which  is  in  Sitka,  took 
charge  of  the  school,  and  for  13  years  taught 
the  juvenile  Sitkans.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
Russian’s  schoolmastership,  there  came  prom- 
mently  before  the  colonists  a  young  hall- 
breed,  or  creole,  as  the  children  of  Russo-Ind 
lan  marriages  are  denominated.  This  Etolin, 
as  he  was  called,  had  raised  himself 
to  a  position,  which,  in  the  eves  of  the 
early  colonists  was  hardly  second  to  that 
ot  the  ruling  prince— the  position  of  chief 
director  of  the  fur  company.  In  these  davs, 
when  trading  and  the  transportation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  are  so  systematically  carried  on,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  importance 
which  attached  to  the  offices  of  the  fur  com¬ 
pany;  but  let  the  reader  peruse  Irving’s 
“Astoria”  or  Parkman’s  “History  of  Early 
Canada”  and  then  conceive  of  the  Russia- 
American  Pur  Company  as  a  counterpart  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  he  will  see 
what 

A  Wonderful  Achievement 

was  that  of  Etolin’s  to  reach  the  position  he 
attained.  As  Governor  of  the  colony,  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  educational  needs  of 
the  people,  so  that  from  1S33  to  1849  their 


wants  were  fully  complied  with  by  Etolin. 
who,  being  a  Lutheran  as  to  his  religious  be¬ 
lief,  considered  education  to  be  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  all  happiness  and  government.  There 
is,  by  the  way,  now  in  existence  the  little  pipe 
organ  which  lie  presented  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  Sitka,  and  which,  imported  from 
Germany  in  1844,  was  regarded  with  no  less 
veneration  by  the  devout  congregation  than 
was  the  great  organ  of  Boston.  Both  have 
probably  found  their  last  resting  place,  the 
former  in  the  rooms  of  Lieut.  Gilman,  in 
the  old  Russian  government  building;  the 
latter  in  the  new  hall  of  the  Boston  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music.  Sitka  during  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Etolin  might  have  been  styled  the 
“Athens  of  Alaska,”  and,  in  fact,  until  Amer¬ 
ican  occupation  it  could  have  justly  claimed 
that  distinction.  In  1840,  beside  the  regular 
colonial  school,  there  was  one  for  orphan  boys 
and  the  sons  of  workmen  of  the  fur  company, 
which  was  in  reality  a  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment,  from  which  the  more  advanced  pupils 
at  the  age  of  17  years  were  sent  to  the  colonial 
school,  there  to  be  prepared  for  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Greek  church. 
Lieut.  Rrince  Maxutoff,  assistant  to  Etolin, 
had  the  personal  supervision  of  the  school,  in 
which  were  instructed  somewhat  over  fifty 
pupils.  One  year  previous  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  school, however,  a  girl’s  school  had 


been  instituted,  in  which  the  course  of  study 

household  “work’  reachn£r>  writing,  arithmetic^ 
uoustnoia  woik,  sewing  and  religion  Tho 

festivals  very  frlquent.^  Many' are  the*  an*)? 

vmi^rn,  tj’®6towed  .  upon  the  heads  of  the  Me 

sian  nortsUfo?ab  ttmS  dofelrinS  to  toad  in  Rus 
+ioin  P™rtsK*0  r  tUbt  so  sure  as  haste  is  essen 
tial,  the  Russian  remembers  that  essen 

birthday  or  anniversary  of  the  death  of ‘some 
ancient  worthy  whom  the  Greek  church  l  a^ 
seen  fit  to  cannonize.  In  1841  !he  increasing 

oitUe  Alaska»  Colonics 
seemed  to  warrant  the  foundation  of  a  theo- 

ogical  seminary,  and  the  plan  was  reported 
upon  favorably  by  Vernaminoff,  the  bishop,  a 
venerable  old  man,  who  was  afterward  made 
metropohte  of  Moscow.  The  school  was 

totrhe°di"nCrri1Ced’aand  ln  1845  was  raised 
were  30 nnnlk  £ an  academy,  and  in  1.848  there 
/mi  I  attendance,  while  12  creoles 

and  12  Russians,  graduates,  were  continuing 

in-1 ‘back' to^VlaM-^ tS-Sia,tyilth  a  vie"r  to  C01»- 
p  Uctt'k-  io  Alaska,  two  ot  them 

cobbler  “ Shu  ^  M  one 

coDDier.  I  he  number  of  schools  at  Sitka 

7C’  tbe  children  of  the  lower 

inarv  in  $,<>  rn%  ^\e-r  class  and  &e  si" 
inouffied  i„lto  h"5i  he  subJe?tof  education  was 
,  lr‘to  by  a  commission,  which  was  an. 
pointed  by  order  of  the  home  government  aud  it 
was  reported  advisable  to  reorganize  the  school 
couiedmthevhh»  W0tflil  h,ardly  havebeen  done 

Which1  the  TWe1eeant.t?eUlter  nu=lect  With 

wmen  tne  United  Status  would  in  a  few 

tmw  ?u‘he  mattei>  Tbe  new  school  sys- 
En-Iilh  u‘C<t;  Russian,  Slavonian, 

sn,  arithmetic,  history,  geogra oh v  book- 

asfro'noin v°°an  l' Fy’  i  1  ^laffigatioii, 

astronomy  and  religion  were  tau-nt  m  a 

five  vearsM-aibiret  The  COUrse-  extended  over 
failure  to  pass  examinations  during 

exa.nfnat°ion-0fnP1  ,a,in!',U'  aud  tlle  entrance 
*•  ona.  lncIuded  Russian,  readin-  and 

by  allowing  e*bfWa,'d  svstem  was  instituted 

obtlinffio  fife  ?’npen,satlou  t0  the  teacher 
ootaining  the  best  results.  The  facuitv  of 

this  little  institution  was  made  up  of  the 

Kg! aa^aduate  <?Vhe  schooTofcom6 

iiierciat  navigat.on;  a  pilot;  an  employe  of  the 
company,  to  instruct  in  book- keening-  one 
priest,  and  two  licentiates  of  Pthf'  Vni- 
\eisity  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  taught  the  re- 
tife01!8  ?raacbes-  The  education  acquired  bv 
theustudents  was  by  no  means  to  be  dispised; 

many  ot  them  made  fortunes  by  means  o 
taeir  early  training,  and  several  are  still  liviiu 
in  Russia  and  feiberu:,  having  moved  there  ii 
1807.  To  one  of  the  graduates  is  due  the  credi 
of  the  coast  chart,  which  nus  been  the  basis  of., 
all  the  charts  since  mid:.-.  The  girls’ schoo. 
was  in  charge  of  a  iady  graduate  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  institutions  in  Russia.  Out¬ 
side  of  Sitka,  the  other  Russian  schools  were, 
one  at  Unalashka,  conducted  by  Veniaininoff, 
numoering  93  pupils  in  1S60,  and  one  at  Spruce 
island,  which  was  kept  for  30  years  by  a  Rus¬ 
sian  monk,  who  taught  industrial  branches 
and  agriculture.  The  bishop  Veniaminoff  pre¬ 
pared  an  alphabet  and  grammar  in  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  dialect,  of  which  the  one  or  two  original 
copies  still  existing  are  most  highly  prized  by 
their  owners. 

Goose  Morals. 

However,  it  must  be  said  that  although  the 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  people  was  better 


cared  for  than  is  the  case  at  present,  the 
morals  previous  to  the  year  18G7  were  very 
loose.  Licentiousness  was  very  prevalent, 
and  those  m  power  interfered  very  little  with 
the  Indian  customs  for  fear  of  exciting  an  in¬ 
surrection  and  thereby  interfering  with  the 
interests  of  the  Fur  company.  The  Russian 
rulers  even  ignored  the  native  custom  of  put¬ 
ting  to  death  femaie  slaves  at  the  laying  of 
the  corner  posts  of  a  new  house. 

Sueh,  under  Russian  rule,  was  the  system 
of  education,  under  which  the  whites  were 
as  well  cared  for  as  at  home,  and  the 
Aleutian  Indians  had  reached  a  state  of 
civilization.  But  what  has  the  United  States 
done?  Simply  nothing,  until  last  spring,  when 
$25,000  was  appropriated  for  free  public 
Schools,  a  sum  entirely  inadequate  when  it  is 
considered  that  wherever  a  school  is  estab¬ 
lished  the  building  will  have  to  be  erected  and 
teachers  engaged  at  a  good  price  to  induce 
them  to  come  out  to  this  distant  territory. 
Tfie  Indians  desire  education  for  their  chil- 


i  / 

dren,  and  the  white  lament  the  want  of  it.  Ten 
schools  would  be  none  too  few  to  establish 
merely  as  a  starting  point,  and  to  do  this  the 
munificent  sum  of  $25,000  has  been  appropri¬ 
ated.  Ten  schools  in  a  country  whose  coast 
line  is  ‘2500  miles  in  length,  whose  extent  from 
north  to  south  is  1400  miles  in  an  air  line, 
and  2200  miles  from  east  to  west.  True, 
the  population  is  not  dense,  but  look  at  these 
figures  of  the  census  of  I860  and  see  if  $25,000 
would  be  able  to  cover  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs:  Yukon  division,  70u0: 

interior  division  2226;  Kuskokwein,  3654; 
Bristol  bay.  1340;  Behring  sea  district,  1290; 
Kadiah,  2606;  Kenai,  984;  Bcllovsky,  669;  Un 
alashka,  1392;  Prince  William  sound,  500; 
southeastern  Alaska,  6725.  Total,  31,386.  Of 
these,  ISOO  are  Innuits,  and  to  these  1500 
traders  and  miners  must  be  added,  while 
9000  are  claimed  by  the  Greek  Church  as  mem¬ 
bers.  Just  imagine  for  a  moment  the  howl 
that  would  go  up  from  the  throats  of  an  equal 
number  of  people  situated  in  any  district  of 
the  United  States,  other  than  Alaska,  should 
their  school  appropriation,  which  is  to  cover 
all  kinds  of  education,  with  the  exception 
of  $15,000  for  an  industrial  school  at  Sitka,  be 
reduced  to  $25,000,  and  how  the  papers  would 
bristle  with  editorials.  Senator  Vest,  during 
his  speech  on  the  Alaska  industrial  school  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of 
giving  the  proposed  school  into  the 
Clini-ge  of  tlie  Jesuits, 
who,  he  affirmed,  have  been  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  educators  of  the  Indian  race.  His 
ideas  were  taken  mainly  from  the  work  among 
the  Flatheads  and  the  Pueblos,  but  could  he 
}iave  travelled  somewhat  among  the  Alaskan 
missions  his  conclusion  might  be  different,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  point,  in  discussing  which  he 
truly  says:  “If  we  educate  the  girls  alone, 
they  go  back  to  the  tribe  and  collapse  with 
worse  barbarism  than  before.”  This  state  of 
affairs  has  been  found  to  be  prevalent  at  Port 
Wrangle,  where  only  a  girls’  school  is  con¬ 
ducted.  In  many  cases,  where  the  girls  grad¬ 
uate,  they  very  naturally  object  to  marrying 
the  Indians,  while  the  whites  will  not  take 
them  for  wives;  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  Mrs.  McFarland, 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  school.  She  has 
done  much  for  the  Indians,  and  the  present, 
plan  is  to  bring  her  and  such  of  her  pupils  as 
it  seems  best  to  Sitka,  where  she  will  have 
charge  of  the  girls’  department  of  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  school.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  educating  the  Indian  girls  here  lies  in 
their  utter  disregard  of  all  laws  of  morality. 
Eight  here  in  Sitka,  and  still  more  so  in  Juneau 
and  other  mining  towns,  girls  ail  the  wav  from 
13  years  of  age  and  upward  are  sold,  to  the 
miners,  traders  and  others  for  base  purposes 
by  their  own  mothers,  and  even  tor  so  small  a 
sunt  as  one  blanket.  Kemumber,  all  this  ex¬ 
ists  and  is  going  on,  together  with  the  kindred 
evil  of  Mormonism  within  the  United  States, 

.  and  in  a  place  where  one  or  two  examples  of 
the  power  of  civil  or  military  law  would  do 
much  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil.  Excellent 
order  has  been  preserved  during  the  stay  of 
the  U.  8.  S.  Adams,  under  Capt.  Coghlan,  and 
Bieut.  Gilman  has  done  much  tortile  town  and 
— «9^-dplc  oi  Sitka,  who  are  looking  forward  to 
the  advent  at  '.lie  recently  appointed  Governor 
s,lUc  by  (in.  next  steam  -r.  W.  G.  C. 


A  TOURIST’S  PARADISE 


Incidents  of  a  Steamer  Trip 
from  Victoria  to  Sitka. 

An  Arctic  Land  with  a 
Temperate  Climate. 

MoiaHiaiu  t'lisuos  Mid  Gold 
Mines  ana  Glaciers. 


if  ROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT.  1 
Sitka.  Alaska.  Aug.  10,  1884.  Whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in 
a  commercial  sense,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 

_ 


newly  acquired  territory  will  furnish  a  sum- 
mer  resort  for  the  tourist  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  point  of  scenery  by  any  land 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  To  the  easterner 
who  discloses  to  his  friends  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  visit  Alaska  for  pleasure  are  ten¬ 
dered  most  dubious  wishes  of  enjoyment, 
coupled  with  stories  of  Arctic  exploration 
sufficient  to  make  one  shiver  even  on  a  dog- 
day.  But  sympathy  is  unnecessary,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  climate  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Alaska,  even  as  far 
north  as  59°,  presents  the  curious  anomaly  of 
the  average  winter  climate  of  Kentucky 
coupled  with  the  summer  climate  of 
Minnesota.  In  the  .first  place,  how  to  get 
there.  If  the  would-be  tourist  live  east 
of  St.  Paul,  the  most  comfortable  way 
is  to  take  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
to  Portland,  Or.,  thence  down  the  Columbia 
river  and  across  to  Tacomah  by  rail,  where 
the  Puget  sound  steamer  can  be  taken  for 
Victoria  or  Port  Townsend.  From  either  of 
these  latter  points, the  regular  monthly  steamer 
for  Sitka  and  intermediate  p&ntscan  oejtaken. 

For  three  days  our  party  of  nearly  100  had 
been  waiting  in  Victoria  the  arrival  of  the 
Ancon,  the  steamer  on  board  of  which  our 
precious  selves  were  to  be  conveyed  through¬ 
out  the  intricate  channels  and  sounds  of  the 
•‘Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,”  as  the  steamship 
company’s  folders  had  styled  it,  whether 
in  a  spirit  of  bitter  sarcasm  or 
not  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
At  last,  on  a  certain  1  riday  morning,  she  was 
announced,  and  word  was  brought  that  she 
would  sail  that  same  evening  at  8  o’clock. 
Trunks  were  hurriedly  packed,  and  the  little 
town  was  ransacked,  in  a  manner  that  must 
have  surprised  the  quiet  English  people,  for 

ftVPrv  finppioc  rtf’  novr  _ ...  \ 
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every  species  of  cart,  wherein  personal  effects 
might  be  carried  to  the  wharf,  some  half  a 
league  distant.  The  three  Yale  students 
scorned  not 


To  Sit  Astride  THeir  Trunks, 

perched  high  upon  a  little  vehicle  peculiar  to 
the  town,  while  the  eminent  .Chief  Justice 
Miller  of  Washington  chatted  familiarly  with 
the  native  of  Cork,  both  seated  in  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  vehicles,  as  they  drove  along 
the  dusty  road.  St.  George  Littledale  and 
wife,  fresh  from  England,  with  all  their  camp¬ 
ing  utensils,  and  who.  by  dint  of  eloquent  per¬ 
suasion  of  Sheldon  Jackson,  had  concluded  to 
iry  Alaska  as  a  camping  ground, 
lound  pleasure  in  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession  with  two 
wagon  loads  of  baggage.  Arrived  at  the  wharf, 
and  baggage  unloaded,  one  of  the  beauties  of 
English  customs  was  appreciated,  when,  upon 
each  and  every  package  of  luggage  the  sum  of 
cents  was  extorted  as  wharfage  money 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  traveller  of  many 
parcels.  Then  came  the  rush  for  staterooms, 
when  the  purser,  foreseeing  the  gathering 
storm,  had  gone  to  town,  leaving  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  arrangements  to  Kev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  who  also  was  in  town. 
Nothing  for  it  but  to  wait,  and  meanwhile  ex¬ 
amine  the  accommodations  of  the  antiquated 
marine  vehicle  which  the  prospectus  had  an¬ 
nounced  provided  elegant  accommodations 
lor  at  least  250  peoDle.  Perhaps  she  did  in 
former  days,  wnen  California  and  San  DiegO 
were  the  termini  of  her  route,  but  in  these 
days  of  palatial  steamers,  three  berths  to  a 
stateroom  are  one  too  many.  Our  party 
of  100  were  a  few  too  many  for 
her,  but  possibly  the  management  have  been 
accustomed  to  stowing  the  passengers  like 
sardines  in  a  box.  However,  the  purser 
showed  himself  most  obliging,  and  tilings 
were  Anally  straightened  out";  the  mission¬ 
aries  were  placed  by  themselves,  the  educa¬ 
tors  bv  themselves,  and  the  voung  people  by 
themselves,  each  after  their  kind.  At  last  the 
Ancon  steamed  out  and  headed  up  the  sound 
between  Vancouver  island  and  the  mainland  at 
“he  frisky  speed  of  nine  knots  an  hour. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  scenery  to  be  seen  that 
evening,  but  the  morning  still  found  us  run- 
nmg  along  inside  the  island,  hemmed  in  on 
either  side  by  mountains,  while  the  sea  was  as 


calm  as  anv  river.  All  day  the  same  bounda¬ 
ries  shut  us  in,  varying  at  times,  but  present¬ 
ing  a  certain  monotony,  as  of  running  up  some 
mighty  river.  Early  in  the  evening  the  moon 
rose  above  the  mountains,  and,  while  she  was 
yet  low  in  the  heavens,  every  few  minutes 
she  would  be  hidden  behind  some  peak 
loftier  than  than  the  rest,  only  to  reappear  in 
a  moment  or  two,  looking  down  upon  the 
channel  through  some  long  valley  running  far 
up  into  the  range ;  and  once  a  pretty  picture 
was  formed  as  two  Indian  camp  Ares  shone 
upon  the  beach,  just  above  the  dark  band  of 
mountains,  while  higher  still  the  moon  threw 
her  rays  from  over  the  mountain  tops,  leaving 
Half  the  Channel  in  Darkness, 
the  other  half  illuminated  as  brilliantly  as  in 
ihe  day  time.  All  such  scenes  viewed  from 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  in  northern  lands  while 
the  beholder  sat  comfortably  in  summer  cloth  - 
Three  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  found 


ing. 


us  crossing  a  short  stretch  of  open  water  just 
to  the  north  of  the  island,  and  those  who 
happened  to  be  awake  wished  the  arms 
of  Morpheus  had  embraced  them  just 
a  little  longer,  for  the  long,  deep 
swell  of  the  PaciAc  ocean  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  encountered  with  impunity,  even 
by  the  experienced  Atlantic  traveller.  Of 
course  the  indispensable  Sunday  morning  ser¬ 
vice  at  sea,  with  its  allusions  by  the  preacher 
to  “favoring  gales,”  the  “ship  of  life”  and 
“shipwreck  of  the  soul,”  came  in  due  course, 
but  not  without  interruption,  for,  just  as  the 
sermon  was  about  to  come  to  a  close,  a  strange 
jabbering  was  heard  just  alongside,  whereat 
the  preacher  stopped  for  an  instant,  in 
which  the  young  and  thoughtless  jumped  to 
the  port  taffrail,  and  there  saw  the  Arst  real 
Indian  canoe  of  the  trip.  Hollowed  out  of  an 
enormous  tree,  sharp  at  both  ends  and 
Ailed  with  some  dozen  of  both  sexes,  It 
was  a  novel  sight.  Erom  out  the  confused 
gutturals  or  the  men.  Miss  McK.,  the  only  one 
who  understood  the  Chinook  jargon,  managed 
to  elicit  the  information  that  they 

wanted  a  tow  line.  No,  they  couldn't 
have  it,  for,  beside  the  fact  that 

they  should  have  manners  enough  not 
to  interrupt  during  divine  service,  there  is  a 
penalty  of  $500  for  taking  on  goods  other  than 
at  a  port  of  entrv,  which  could  luckily  be 
construed  by  the  captain  so  as  to  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  so  the  Ancon  steamed  along,  while 
the  canoe  put  back  to  Bella-Bella,  the  little 
Indian  village  whence  it  came.  Onward, 
threading  her  way  through  6mall  sounds  “too 
numerous  to  mention,”  between  islands  and 
towering  mountain  ranges,  the  Ancon 
steamed,  until,  on  Monday  morning,  Met- 
lakathla,  the  only  self-supporting  mission  on 
the  coast,  was  sighted,  and  soon  the  anchor 
was  let  drop,  boats  lowered  and  party  landed 
for  a  half-day’s  recreation.  At  3  P.  M.  anchor 
was  weighed  and  40  miles  to  Fox  point, 
through  Dixon  entrance,  and  half  way  up 
the  Boca  de  CJuadra,  where,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  in  a  place  in  which]  it  would 
seem  as  if  one  must  grow  crazv  from  the 
perfect  solitude  and  quiet,  is  situated  Mr. 
Kenney’s  salmon  cannery.  Here  some  8  or  10 
white  men  and  40  Chinamen  live,  working  day 
after  day  from  morning  till  night.  As  the 
steamer  came  in  sight,  all  were  seen  rushing 
down  to  the  little  wharf,  and  as  each  boat  load 
made  its  landing,  cordial  were  the  greet¬ 
ings,  while  the  only  white  woman  in 
the  place  received  her  due  share  of 
attention  from  the  ladies.  A  rush  for 
the  log  huts  was  made,  each  tourist  seeming 
to  lose  his  or  her  reason  in  the  desire  to 
purchase  curios.  The  siwash  huts,  large 
enough  for  three  persons  to  sleep  in,  and  reek¬ 
ing  with  salmon  smoke,  were  eagerlv  searched 
while  the  squaws,  ever  intent  on  the  almighty 
dollar,  sat  calmly  on  the  stoop  exposing  their 
arms,  on  which  shone  skilfully  carved  “silver 
bracelets,  which  they  offered  for  sale. 

Alas  for  Foncl  Expectations 
Of  buying  from  the  unsophisticated  savage  at 
lowest  market  rates,  for  no  sooner  were  the 
words  "Lonoke  dollor”  (how  much?)  pro¬ 
nounced  than  the  squaw  asked,  with  the  utmost 
sang  froid,  a  price  far  above  the  real  worth. 
And  just  here  a  piece  of  advice  to  the  would- 
be  traveller  in  Alaska:  If  he  wishes  to 
get  curiosities  cheap,  let  hhn  trust 
not  so  much  to  the  silver  half  dal 

uit’i  th<i  0nly  coin  negotiable  Here,  but 
let  him  lay  m  a  stock  of  good  blank e!s  and 
shawls,  also  some  Attleboro  jewelry — not  that 
the  latter  will  pass  for  solid  gold,  but  it  iis 
useful  to  trade  for  certain  small  native  curi¬ 
osities  whose  intrinsic  value  is  but  little 
Happy  was  the  excursionist  who,  upon  com 
paring  his  purchases  with  those  of  other, 
lound  that  he  had  something  unique,  although 
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Vi!°fa,Vta'“  mi@ht  volunteer The  information 
lwiv,V>nc,e  paid  w"*3  double  the  value. 

V  P  ’,S!vla,ted  on  the  northern  end  of 
1.at,0s°  32',  is  the  first  mis- 
;  011  stati'  n  ostabl  sued  in  Alaska  bv  the  Pres 

MfSn':°rin0t  Missions,  and  Here  Mrs. 
hi  nt  V  i SUU ke®P,s  the  girls'  school,  started 
bj  Di.  Jackson  and  herself  in  1877.  Tuesday 

tant-1ifiT^aeachel1it,lis  Place>  '''■hose  inhabi- 
rPf+ifr  l0<:  'vou,d  not  amount  to  over  150. 
Jbet  the  reader  imagine  a  line  of  log  huts 
stringing  along  the  beach,  each  one  with  its 

inim0tVnnr  p-ole’ or  ancestral  tree,  stand¬ 

ing  m  li  ont  of  tne  aoor,  and  he  will  have  a  cor¬ 
rect  picture  of  Port  Wrangel.  Again  VrSSfr 
was  made  for  tne  shore.  Bracelets,  baskets  and 
9J„e.r7thl^f  buyable  was  eagerly  snatched.  One 
fa  hionable  young  lady  from  San  Francisco 
who  had  been  to  an  eastern  boarding  school 
“Lthe«  Jea™1d  the  value  of  ancient  crockery 
waie,  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  two  old 
Setter*.  ‘  Copelands,”  picked  up  f o?  two 
tats  each  in  a  Sirvash  hut,  and  which  to  a  col 
iPmnnrP0  'vor,Hl  .t,leir  "'eight  in  silver.  The 
nanioi?  rn  and„h,s  Y>fe,  "  ho  had  dealt  with 
natives  before,  in  Afghanistan,  you  know,” 
disdained  accompanying  the  eager  tourists,  but 
wisely  w andered  by  themselves,  thereby  secur- 
Ing  many  excellent  bargains;  the  missionaries 
held  special  service  in  the  mission  school, 
while  half  a  dozen  youths  and  maidens,  who 
?a  i  Palr?d  themselves  off  during  the  trip, 
took  their  first  experience  in  the  Sirvash 
kamm,  or  canoe.  There  is  a  little  island,  per¬ 
haps  a  mile  I  rom  the  village,  and  upon  it  one 
solitary  Indian  house  with  an  enormous  totem 
pole  in  front;  thither  the  canoe  was  pro¬ 
pelled  by  those  who  had  thought  it 
easy  enough  to  v,  ield  the  paddle  in 
a. ,  round  bottomed,  cranky  dugout.  From 
side  to  side  the  thing  rolled",  while  the  water, 
which  lay  some  two  inches  deep  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  rapidly  increased.  Put  the  island  was 
reached,  and  the  three  squaws,  who  alone  re- 
in ai ned  in  the  hut,  were  astonished  to  receive 
a  vi  sit  from  Boston  men  and  women.  By  the 
way,  every  white  man  who  comes  to  these 
lands  is  known  by  the  Indians  as  a  “Boston 
man,  ’  since  the  first  ship  which  ever  came  to 
Alaska  was  sailed  by  a  Boston  crew.  Thus 
the  word  Boston  has  been  immortalized  in  the 
far  Northwest,  and  the  term  “Boston  man” 
will  be 


A  Synonym  for  a  White  Man 
as  long  as  there  is  an  Indian  in  Alhskd.  A 
large,  barA-like  building,  perhaps  twenty-live 
feet  square,  with  earthern  floor  in  the  centre 
and  a  platform  sLx  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high, 
running  around  the  room,  constitutes  the  Ind¬ 
ian  house.  In  the  two  corners  at  the  end, 
opposite  the  entrance,  were  small  spaces  par¬ 
doned  off  from  the  main  portion  of  the  room, 
and  inclosing  each  a  bed  for  the  more 
aristocratic  members  of  the  household,  for 
the  Indian  households  are  large,  sometimes 
j  numbering  75  persons.  At  night  they  sleep 
|  upon  the  raised  platform,  with  feet  toward 
the  fire  in  the  centre,  and  to  those  who  believe 
in  fresh  air,  a  night  spent  in  such  a  hut  would 
be  torture  indeed,  for,  beside  tlie  breath  and 
exhalation  from  the  bodies  of  a  large  number 
of  not  over  clean  Indians,  the  smoke  and  the 
odor  from  innumerable  salmon  hung  to  dry 
from  the  rafters  is  not  like  fragrant 
incense.  But  the  Indians  mind  it  not,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  attempts  made 
thus  far  to  civilize  them  as  to  their  method  of 
living  have  proved  destructive  to  the  race;  so 
the  most  that  the  missionaries  can  do  is  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  more  cleanliness.  Nearly  everything 
was  examined  in  the  hut,  when,  just  about 
as  the  party  were  leaving,  one  of  the  ladies 
espied  a  curious  basket  with  some  wooden 
sticks  hanging  in  the  corner.  She  ventured  to 
investigate,  when,  with  one  bound,  the  irate 
j  squaw  was  at  her  side,  and  snatched  the  mys¬ 
terious  thing  away.  A  loud  jabbering  in 
Chinook  took  place  as  we  gradually  retreated 
to  the  door,  but,  after  some  persuasion  and  a 
half  dollar,  the  precious  tiling  was  handed 
over  for  inspection.  The  sticks  were  nothing 
Dut  small  wooden  spades,  with  carved  han¬ 
dles,  and  used  as  spoons,  each  one  of 
the  family  having  his  own  particular  one. 
The  family  was  left  spoonless,  for  half  a  dol¬ 
lar  each  was  the  price  asked.  It  was  nearly  8 
o’clock  in  the  evening  when  the  Anan  left  Fort 
Wrangel,  but  the  sun  was  not  yet  below  the 
horizon.  An  extra  man  was  put  at  the  wheel 
as  the  steamer  swung  into  the  narrow  passage 
between  Mitgov  and  Ivuprianov  islands,  a 
passage  the  most  intricate  on  the  coast,  and 
which  would  be  hardly  passable  for  a  steamer 
had  not  the  officers  of  the  United  States  ship 
Adams  recently  buoyed  it.  Hardly  a  quarter 
Ol  a  mile  in  width,  with  tortuous  channel 


and  sunken  reefs  projecting  out  into  the 
water,  it  takes  no  small  skill  to  navigate  the 
Wrangell  passage.  Wednesday  morning 
signalled  the  arrival  at  Juneau,  the  largest 
mining  town  in  the  territory,  consisting  of 
some  thirty  houses.  It  was  understood  that 
the  steamer  would  cross  to  Douglass  island 
during  the  day,  and,  having  landed  there  a 
large  stamp  mill  for  the  Treadwell  mine;  re¬ 
turn  to  Juneau  about  9  in  the  evening  for 
those  who  might  desire  to  visit  “the  basin,” 
wherein  are  located  the  mines.  -V  party  of  12 
was  formed,  among  them  two  young  ladies 
nothing  loth  to  undertake  a  mountain  climb; 
one  from  Brooklyn,  the  other  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  one  short  and  stout, 

Tlie  Other  Tail  und  TAiu. 

Hiring  an  Indian  to  carry  the  lunch  basket, 
the  party  started  on  a  live-mile  tramp  over 
the  best  trail  in  the  territory.  Winding  along 
a  deep  valley,  turning  the  spur  of  one  moun¬ 
tain  after  another,  the  march  was  always  up¬ 
ward  until,  after  two  hours’  work,  the  ridge 
hemming  in  the  lower  side  of  the  basin  was 
surmounted,  and  the  panting  travellers  were 
greeted  with  a  beautiful  view;  on  all  sides 
sharp  peaks,  rising  3000  feet,  some  of 
them  capped  with  snow,  others  rough 
and  ragged,  showing  as  oil  a  printed 
page  the  structural  geology  and  the 
mighty  upheaval  of  strata,  which 
in  some  cases  were  tilted  to  an  almost  vertical 
position.  Below,  an  almost  flat,  grassy  plain 
of  some  two  miles  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
centre,  upon  a  rocky  knob,  or  rather  upon  the 
peak  of  a  little  mountain  just  projecting  from 
the  detritus  which  had  been  washed  down 
through  long  ages  from  the  mountains  and 
formed  the  plain,  stood  the  few  little  shanties 
composing  the  mining  camp.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  far  up,  appearing  like  a 
thread  stretched  on  a  slant  down  the  side, 
could  be  seen  tbe  sluices  conducting  the 
water  to  the  placer  mines,  and  on 
tlie  mountain  directly  opposite  a  sil¬ 
ver  thread  showed  the  mountain  waterfall. 
It  was  the  typical  situation  for  the  mining 
camp,  such  as  one  dreams  of  after  seeing 
“M’liss”  or  plays  of  a  kindred  type,  only  the 
mountain  stage  coach  is  entirely  lacking— 
with  good  reason,  as  there  is  not  a  horse  in 
the  whole  Alaska  territory.  The  main  trail 
was  now  left,  and  almost  straight  up  the  side 
of  the  highest  mountain  the  party  went  m 
single  file,  up  000  feet,  where,  on  a  tittle  shelf 
of  the  rock,  a  small  miner’s  hut  was 
reached.  It  was  1  o’clock,  time 
for  lunch,  and,  in  response  to 
the  query  as  to  whether  we  might  make  some 
tea  on  his  stove,  the  old  miner,  a  sturdy 
Scotchman,  with  long  white  curls  and  a  Kip 
Van  Winkle  beard,  evinced  more  hospitality  in 
proportion  to  liis  means  than  any  resident  of 
Commonwealth  avenue  would  show  a  party 
of  strangers.  Taken  right  through,  the 
miners  of  Alaska,  and  probably  the  whole 
Pacific  coast,  are  a  most  cordial 

and  hospitable  set  of  men  to  any 

one  who  is  not  foolish  enough  to  put 
on  airs.  No  pay  would  the  veteran 
take,  and  to  offer  it  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
sult,  although  he  must  have  been  inconveni¬ 
enced  considerably.  “No,  these  mines  are 
not  worth  much,”  he  answered  in  reply  to  a 
query  of  your  correspondent.  “They  are  not 
placers,  only  a  washing  out  of  some  old  land¬ 
slides  from  the  mountains,  which  have  broken 
off  pieces  of  the  quartz  ledges.  They  won’t  hold 
out  more  than  a  year  or  so  longer.  I  wish  1 
was  back  in  Nevada,  where  there  is  some 
mining  to  speak  of.”  Good-by  was  said  to 
our  host,  and  another  upward  start 
was  taken  to  where  a  shaft  has 
been  sunk  as  a  prospect,  but  not  much  has 
been  found,  although  indications  are  good. 
Several  veins  were  seen,  and  small  pieces  of 
quartz  containing  minute  particles  of  free  gold 
picked  from  them  by  members  of  the  party,  but 
the  veins  and  assays  are  so  small  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  quartz  mining  will  ever  pay  in  the 
Juneau  basin. 

A  Few  Steps  Farther, 
and  a  spur  of  tbe  mountain  was  reached, 
whence  could  be  seen,  3000  feet  below,  the  in¬ 
land  channels,  and  in  the  distance  Takoo  inlet. 
Only  a  seeming  hundred  feet  farther,  and  one 
might  reach  the  extreme  peak,  but,  after  sur¬ 
mounting  this,  the  two  enterprising  ones,  too 
young  in  mountain  climbing  to  have  known 
better,  found  only  an  almost  perpendicular 
cliff  before  them,  but  the  responsibility  of 
leading  others  into  temptation  impelled  them, 


ana  the  whole  party  were  soon  scrambling/^’ 
over  breakneck  places,  where  a  loose  stone 
or  slip  would  have  meant  a  fail  ^  of 
several  hundred  feet.  And  above  this 
stretched  only  what  seemed  a  harmless  bank 
of  solid  snow,  the  beginning^ f  a  glacier,  and 
up  which  seemed  an  easy  path,  but  not  being 
forewarned  is  not  being  armed,  and  one  or 
two  who  ventured  on  tlie  mer  de  glace  while 
streaming  with  perspiration  suddenly  felt 
every  muscle  and  cord  in  the  leg  contract,  and 
thus  begin  the  mountain  cramps,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  dangerous  afflictions 
known  to  mountain  climbers.  The  only 
safety  is  to  keep  walking,  although  each 
step  is  agony  ;  the  minute  a  stop  Is  made 
the  pain  begins  again.  The  glacier  was 
crossed  in  a  hurry,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  way,  a  stony  path,  was  preferred. 

An  hour’s  hard  climb  sufficed  to  reach  the 
summit,  only  to  find  the  end  of  the  ridge  half  a 
mile  farther  oil,  where,  perched  upon  the  high¬ 
est  grassy  knoll,  two  of  the  party  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  vision.  This  spot  was  reached  by  all 
at  last.  Tbe  mountain  had  never  been  named, 
therefore  a  bright  idea  managed  to  escape  the 
mind  of  a  prominent  educationalist  present. 
“Why  not  name  it  Mt.  Education,  since  12 
leading  colleges  r.ro  represented,  including  an 
eastern  and  u  western  giris  boarding  see  ;ol?” 
“My  Country,  ’tis  of  Thee”  was  sung,  a  waltz 
danced  and  a  tionneopa thic  vial  broken,  after 
which  solemn  occasion  the  next  chart  issued 
will  bear  the  name  oi’Mt.  Education  on  itssur- 
|  face.  A  more  beautiful  view-  the  White 
mountains  and  Catskills  not  excepted — it 
j  would  be  diiiic  nit  .  >  ....  .  Immediately  beloty, 
on  the  western  side,  down  an  almost  perpen 

dicular  precipice,  one  could  look  3000  feet  into 
tlie  basin.  To  the  eastward,  some  10  miles 
off',  could  be  seen  Takoo  inlet,  with  its 
mighty  glacier  stretching  far  back  into  the  . 
mountains,  and  still  further  to  the  eastward 
range  after  range  of  mountain  peaks,  rising 
one  after  another  in  endless  succession,  many 
of  them  capped  with  snow.  But  it  was  nearly 
5  o’clock,  and  a  rain  cloud  was  seen  approach¬ 
ing.  It  was  judged  time  to  be  returning,  pro¬ 
vided  we  did  not  wish  to  remain  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  over  night,  so,  with  one  last  look 
at  the  scenery,  tlie  descent  was  com¬ 
menced,  a  proceeding  which  necessitated 
much  caution.  The  glacier  offered  a  most 
attractive  pathway,  but  appearances  are  de¬ 
ceptive,  and  the  three  gentlemen  who  tried  it 
thought  so  after  a  sliae  of  nearly  500  feet,  in 
which  various  indispensable  "portions  of 
clothing  were  rent  asunder.  Two  hours’ 
time  was  taken  in  reaching  the  basin,  and 
then  it  commenced  to  rain,  but  live  miles 
more  were  to  be  made  along  the  trail  before 
reaching  Juneau  City.  At  last,‘;about  9 
o’clock,  tired  and  wet  to  the  skin,  12  persons 
Straggled.  Into  tlie  Town, 
and  sought  the  only  restaurant  possessed  by 
the  place— a  little  room  with  two  long  pine 
tables,  which  had  never  been  made  acquainted 
with  a  table-cloth.  Supper  was  the  main 
thing,  however,  and  soon  it  was  served.  Not 


such  a  supper  as  Young  or  Barker  might 
serve,  but  coffee,  bread  and  meat,  which  latter 
article  we  took  care  not  to  waste,  pursuant  to  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  guests  “would  not  be 
allowed  to  throw  meat  or  leavings  under  the 
table.”  The  Ancon  bad  not  arrived  from 
Douglass  island,  and  no  one  knew  whether  she 
would  return  or  not.  A  boat  had  come  for  the 
party  and  gone  back  again,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait.  The  gentlemen 
amused  themselves  in  the  dance  hall,  where, 
to  the  music  of  a  fiddle  and  wheezy  cabinet 
organ,  and  with  not  over  comely  Siwasli 
squaws  as  partners,  a  couple  of  hours  were 
passed  away,  when  a  boat  from  the  ship  was 
announced.  Glad  enough  were  the  party  to 
reach  the  ship  at  1  A.  M.  after  a  two-mile  pull 
In  a  drizzling  rain. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  route  taken 
by  tbe  regular  Alaska  steamship  line  lies  be¬ 
tween  Juneau  Citv  and  Sitka,  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  ex¬ 
cursionists  oil  board  to  warrant  a  visit  to  the 
Muir  glacier.  It  was  about  4  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  7  that  the  steamer  Ancon 
left  Juneau,  and,  swinging  around  tlie  north¬ 
ern  end  of  Douglass  island,  entered  Lynn  chan¬ 
nel,  which  runs  almost  due  north  60  miles 
from  N.  lat.  58°  25'.  It  had  been,  raining  hard 
during  the  night,  and  it  was  nearly  0  o’clock 
before  the  fog,  which  envelops  the  coast  of 
southeastern  Alaska  nearly  three- fourths  of 
the  time,  cleared  a.vay  and  showed  us  that  we 
were  running  along  a  channel  some  10  miles 
wide,  enclosed  by  tall  mountain  ridges,  run¬ 
ning  up  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
water’s  edge  to  a  height  of  nearly  6000 


' 


feet.  Six  thousand  feet  to  the  ordinary 
mountain  climber  seems  comparatively  small, 
but  let  the  reader  imagine  himself  sailing 
along  a  river  whose  hanks  are  a  succession  of 
peaks,  the  top  of  no  one  of  which  is  lower 
than  Bit.  Washington’s  height  from  the  sea 
level,  and  he  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  the 
ordinary  Alaska  scenery.  The  Sitka  pine 
clothes  the  mountain  sides  to  the  height  of 
3000  feet,  and  beyond  that  the  bare  peaks 
rise  rugged  and  rocky,  except  where 
an  occasional  snow  capping  is  seen. 
Soon  a  break  in  the  mountain  range 
to  the  westward  opens,  and  there  is  seen  as 
through  a  gateway  the  I’airweatlier  mountain 
range,  full  80  miles  away,  yet  appearing  in 
their  grandeur  scarce  20  miles  distant.  Of 
these,  Fairweather  and  Crillon  rise  up  15,500 
feet,  entirely  covered  with  snow,  while 
through  the  glass  avast  glacier  can  be  seen  ■> 
winding  down  the  side.  For  an  instant  only 
the  clouds  which  almost  perpetually  envelop 
the  range  part,  and  in  that  instant,  the  sun 
shines  upon  their  dazzling  white  peaks. 

Such  a  Beautiful  Sight  It  Is 
that  we  could  almost  fancv  that  self-conscious 
nature  will  give  hut  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
all  her  beauty  to  the  traveller.  It  was  our 
only  view  of  these  mountains,  but  one 
which  could  hardly  he  forgotten  in  a  life¬ 
time.  As  the  boat  runs  up  Lynn  channel, 
which  evidently  was  once  the  bed  of  the 
glacier  entering  its  head,  the  water 
brings  down  numerous  diminutive  ice¬ 
bergs,  some  of  them  rising  30  to  50 
feet  out  of  the  water,  and  varying 
in  color  from  white  to  deep  turquoise  blue  01- 
pale  green.  O11  either  side,  small  glaciers  run 
down  almost  to  the  water’s  edge,  affording  the 
geologist  a  most  excellent  opportunity  to 
study  the  glacial  movement  and  the  subject  of 
morraines.  Nearly  lialfway  up  the  channel,  a 
long  ridge,  with  undulating  top,  runs  along  the 
eastern  side,  rising  some  1200  feet  from  the 
water.  The  summit  appears  as  if  tipped  with 
a  succession  of  white  marble  spires,  which  in 
reality  extend  upward  200  to  300  feet.  It  is  a 
glacier  which  runs  northward  over  the  ridge 
for  live  miles  or  so.  and  then  turning  plunges 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge,  only  to 
reappear  again  and  flow  into  the  sea  through 
a  break  in  the  ridge  some  miles  further  along. 
The  Eagle  glacier,  for  so  it  is  called,  gives  one 
of  the  finest  examples  to  be  found  in  the 
world  of  glacial  movement  over  an  opposing 
.hill  or  mountain  in  its  course.  The  whole  geo¬ 
logical  phenomenon  is  spread  before  the  eye 
as  on  the  page  of  a  book,  as  the  glacier,  at  first 
compact  and  solid,  gradually  encounters  the 
rise  in  land,  flows  up,  and,  as  it  passes  over 
the  rounded  summit,  breaks  apart,  leaving 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  crevasses. 
During  its  passage  over  the  mountain  crest, 
which  occupies  years,  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  which  cannot  readily  melt  the  glaciers 
while  compact,  touches  the  tips  of  the  pin¬ 
nacles  and  points  them  as  skilfully 
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— Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  is  a  man  with  a  wonderful 
amount  of  adaptiveness  in  him.  He  is  always  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  fits  into  the  opening  place.  We 
saw  him  once  eager  to  address  the  General  Assembly, 
and  he  mounted  a  pew.  He  was  both  seen  and  heard. 
Not  long  ago  he  was  travelling  on  a  train  from  St. 
Paul  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  teachers  gathered  in  a  Pullman  car,  and  the 
Doctor  lectured  to  them  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on 
Alaska.  k-J  


fkom"ai.aska.‘ 

Dr.  J.  B.  Parker,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  who  was  stationed  in  Alaska 
for  several  years,  writes  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Danner  as  follows  about  the  Presby¬ 
terian  missions : 

“Alaska  has  found  one  friend  in  the 
United  States  which  continues  faithful — 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  With  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  visit  from  a 
Catholic  priest  at  Wrangel,  this  was  the 
only  American  Church  prior  to  1882, 
which  had  taken  any  step  leading  to  the 
Evangelism  of  Alaskan  Indians.  Such 
religious  teaching  as  the  Indians  in  South¬ 
ern  Alaska  received  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Presbyterian  missions,  was 
in  the  Greek  Church  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak, 
remnants  of  which  remain  at  these  places. 
During  the  past  few  years  five  missions 
have  been  established  by  the  Church 
above  mentioned  on  the  waters  of  the 
Alexandria  Archipelago,  remotely  sit¬ 
uated,  and  with  a  result  encouraging  to 
the  mo3t  despairing.  The  success  of  the 
schools  they  have  established  at  Sitka  and 
Wraugel  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls,  with  instruction  in  practical  duties 
also,  is  now  after  years  of  labor  con¬ 
sidered  settled.  Each  year  these  in¬ 
stitutions  have  yielded  better  and  more 
mature  fruit,  a  result  surely  gratifying  to 
us,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
experienced  by  the  earnest  and  pious 
men  and  women  engaged  in  this  noble 
work.  In  instance  oi  the  devotion  of 
these  good  people  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  that  the  last  and  most  northern 
mission  established  in  Alaska  by  the 
Presbyterians  was  on  Lynn  Channel,  at 
the  head  of  inland  navigation,  where  is 
located  a  large  village  of  the  Chilcat  In¬ 
dians,  who  are  considered  the  most  sav¬ 
age  in  the  Territory.  At  the  mission 
here  was  found  a  Pennsylvania  lady  of 
wealth  and  culture  and  extremely  de¬ 
licate  physique,  occupying  a  few  rooms, 
with  no  other  companionship  than  her 
husband,  infant,  and  a  white  trader. 
Fifty  miles  distant  was  the  next  mission, 
where  resided  her  nearest  white  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  which  could  only  be  reached  by 
Indian  canoe  during  the  long  winter.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  why  she  had  sub¬ 
jected  herself  to  such  a  rigorous  climate, 
she  replied :  “My  health  is  impaired  be¬ 
cause  of  a  probably  fatal  malady,  and  I 
feel  that  my  years  on  earth  may  be.  few. 

I  wished  to  devote  the  strength  which  I 
still  possessed  to  God’s  service,  and  I 
selected  this  as  most  pleasing  to  him.  ’  ’ 
Under  such  influence  alone  there  must 
be  a  future  of  importance  for  Alaska.’  ’ 
For  the  information  of  children’s 
bands  interested  in  Alaska  schools  and 
scholars,  the  Presbyterian  Observer  of 
Baltimore,  states  that  there  are  about  an 
equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  iu  these 
missions  schools,  and  they  are  greatly 
pleased  to  receive  picture  cards,  mufflers, 
cloth  and  worsted  caps,  hoods,  socks, 
warm  gloves,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
drawing  slates,  pen-knives,  marbles, 
balls,  cut  and  basted  patch  work.  These 
articles  can  be  made  up  into  packages 
not  weighing  more  than  four  pounds, 
and  sent  thro  the  post  office.  It  takes 
about  six  weeks  time  for  such  packages 
to  go  by  mail  from  the  cities  East  of  the 
Rock  Mountains  to  Sitka,  Alaska. 


FROM  ALASKA. 

The  following  about  Alaska  is  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland. 
Hoonyah  Mission,  September  2otk. 

“We  arrived  here  19th,  leaving  Wran¬ 
gell,  6th,  stopping  a  few  days  at  Sitka  to 
attend  the  first  meeting  of  Presbytery. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  with  24  of  theHome 
girls  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Sitka.  Her 
Home  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
Shelden  Jackson  Institute  of  that  place. 
She  to  have  all  the  girls  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Austin,  the  boy’s  school.  There  will  be 
two  large  buildings  erected  at  Sitka.  They 
hope  to  have  one  ready  by  the’first  of 
January  for  Mrs.  McFarland.  Presbytery 
ordained  Mr.  Austin  as  Evangelist  and 
elected  Dr.  Jackson  as  Presbyterial 
missionary  of  Alaska. 

Our  house  is  almost  new,  a  frame  build¬ 
ing  containing  five  rooms  down  stairs  ; 
schoolroom,  second  floor  over  the  whole 
house.  We  will,  have  all  the  Indians 
under  our  care  in  Cross  Sound.  When 
the  census  was  taken  last  they  numbered 
908.  There  are  three  villages,  we  are 
at  the  largest  one.  We  had  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  service  last  Sabbath  evening. 
The  Indian  girl  living  with  us  is  a  strong 
healthy  one,  twelve  years  old.  Her 
name  is  Dora  Davis,  one  of  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land’s  girls.  A  splendid  interpreter. 
Sabbath  when  she  was  putting  the  Publi¬ 
can ’s  prayer  in  Indian,  and  teaching  in 
Sunday  School,  the  old  men  kept  laugh¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  Said  we  must  excuse 
them  they  felt  so  happy  they  could  not 
help  it,  now  that  they  had  some  one  who 
could  put  God’s  Word  in  their  own 
tongue.  If  you  hear  of  any  society  who 
would  like  a  good  cause  to  work  for,  tell 
them  we  want  thimbles,  needles,  thread, 
basted  patch  work,  knitting  needles, 
yarn,  and  long-sleeved  gingham  aprons 
of  all  sizes.  These  aprons  to  be  kept  in 
the  school  room,  [for  the  girls  to  tidy 
up  in  during  school  hours,  and 
then  hung  up  all  ready  for  the 
next  morning.  Don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  and  cover  up 
a  multitude  of  rags?  We  are 
some  fifty  miles  off  the  steamboat  line , 
and  have  to  depend  upon  a  chance  canoe 
for  our  mail.  Address  us,  Boyd  via  Ju¬ 
neau,  Alaska  Ter.  ”  ' 

I  Dora  Davis,  mentioned  in  the  above 
I  letter  is  a  scholar  being  supported  by  the 
\  Girls’  Band  of  Willing  Workers  of  the 
\North  Presbyterian  church,  St.  Louis. 
They  3ent  her  a  box  two  weeks  ago 
containing  Christmas  gifts. 


L.  P. 


For  the  £t.  Lotus  Evangelist. 

r=r-T  •  ■  \ 
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IN  ALASKA. 
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Ne^t  of  America  in  Educational 

Matters— Contributions  of  the 

Missions. 


Social  and  Commercial  Progress  of  a 
Frigid  Region— A  Wonderful 
Achievement. 


Froth  me  Boston  Herald. 

Sitka,  Alaska,  August  27,  1884. — This 
I  mprning  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  school  building  which  is  to  be  erected 
here  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  last  May, 
and  appropriating  815,000  for  tiie  support  and 
education  of  Indian  children  at  industrial 
schools  in  Alaska.  At  last  the  United  States 
has  partially  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  those  in  this  far  away  territory  who  need 
and  are  capable  of  education.  From  the  first 
occupation  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States,  in 
1867,  the  schools,  which  under  the  Russian 
Government  were  very  good,  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  neglected,  and  the  only  efforts  to  amel¬ 
iorate  the  condition  of  the  natives  have  been 
j  made  by  the  missionary,  although  Alaska  is 
entitled  to  free  public  schools  as  well  as  any 
of  the  States  or  Territories.  No  wonder  that 
the  few  original  Russians  who  still  live  in 
Alaska  and  have  watched  the  course  persued 
by  both  Governments,  who  have  seen  the  most 
valuable  product  of  the  country  taken  by  a 
monopoly  which  controls  the  northwestern 
part  oi  the  Territory  as  regally  as  ever  did  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  rule  Northern  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  who  have  seen  the  old  city  of  New 
Archangel  dwindle  down  from  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  center  to  almost  nothing,  regret  the  early 
colonial  days  and  the  despotic  rules  of  the 
Russian  Prince.  Curious  as  it  may  seem, 
Sitka  was  once  a  city  of  somewhat  more  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants, called  there  mostly 
on  account  of  the  large  business  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Fur  Company,  whose  head  quarters  were 
at  New  Archangel,  as  it  was  then  called.  In¬ 
stead  of  savage  Indians,  the  tribes  neighbor¬ 
ing  and  mostly  along  the  coast  were  quite  well 
educated,  and  now,  under  the 

PROTECTORATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Government,  whose  pride  is  its  Public  School 
System,  and  whose  promise  was  given  at  the 
time  of  purchase  that  the  education  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  should  be  mantained,  the  Indians  are  al¬ 
most  savage,  except  those  few  whom  the  miss¬ 
ionaries  and  the  three  or  four  remaining 
priests  of  the  old  Greek  Church  have  educated. 
Away  back  in  1792  Gregory  Shelikoff,  who  a 
few  years  previously  had  founded  the  Russian 
American  Fur  Company  and  had  established 
their  head  quarters  at  Kadiak,  which  is  one  of 
the  seal  islands  and  lies  some  two  thousand 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Sitka,  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  school  in  the  little  town 
that  had  been  built  up  by  the  seal  fisheries 
there  existing.  A  trader  was  found  willing 
to  teach  it.  and  so  successful  was  the  venture 
that  in  1808  thirty  pupils  were  in  attendance, 
studying  arithmetic,  navigation  and  four  of 
the  mechanical  trades.  Shelikoff  reported  the 
success  to  the  home  Government,  who  appre¬ 
ciated  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  authorized 
the  Imperial  Chamberlian  and  ComissiOner, 
Count  Nikolai  Resanoff,  to  instruct  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Kadiak  at  public  expense,  which  he 
commenced  doing  by  opening  the  House  of 
Benevolence  of  the  Empress  Maria.  Here  the 
children  of  the  fishers  and  traders,  together 
with  such  of  the  Indians  as  desired  education, 
came  to  learn  the  Russian  language,  arithme¬ 
tic  and  the  Greek  religion,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  that  time  took  good  care  should  be 
propagated  throughout  ihe  new  colonies,  and 
of  such  importance  were  the  churches  deemed 
that  a  Bishop  was  sent  out  from  Russia  to 
have  charge  of  all  the  Alaskan  diocese.  Mean¬ 
while  Sitka,  far  down  to  the  south-eastward 
on  Baranoff  Island,  had  been,  since  its  foun¬ 
dation  byQount  Baranoff,  growing  into  a  pop¬ 
ulous  city,  but  the  subject  of  education  had 
been  almost  entirely  neglected,  save  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  one  school,  until  IS  JO,  when  a 
naval  officer  who  happened  to  be  stationed 


there,  and  whose  name  has  hot  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  except  in  an  old  pension 
book,  one  copy  of  which  is  in  Sitka,  took 
charge  of  the  school,  and  for  thirteen  years 
taught  the  juvenile  of  Sitkans.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  Russian’s  scliool-maste:  h  ;>  there 
came  prominently  before  the  colonists  a  young 
half-breed,  or  creole,  as  the  children  of  Russo- 
Indian  marriages  are  denominated.  This 
Etolin,  as  he  was  called,  had  raised  himself 
to  a  position  which, ’in  the  eyes  of  the  early  col¬ 
onists,  was  hardly  second  to  that  of  tne  ruling 
Prince — the  position  of  chief  director  of  the 
fur  company.  In  these  days,  when  trading 
and  transportation  of  merchandise  arq  so  sys¬ 
tematically  carried  on,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
iCeive  of  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  the 
offices  of  the  fur  company;  but  let  the  reader 
peruse  Irving's  “Astoria”  or  Parkman’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Buriy  Canada”  and  then  conceive  of 
the  Russia-American  Fur  Company  as  a 
counterpart  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
and  he  will  see  what 

A  WONDERFUL  ACHIEVEMENT 
was  that  of  Etolin  to  reach  the  position  ho 
attained.  As  Governor  of  the  colony,  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  educational  needs  of 
the  people,  so  that  from  1888  to  1849  then- 
wants  were  fully  supplied  with  by  Etolin, 
who,  being  a  Lutheran  as  to  his  religious  be¬ 
lief,  considered  education  to  be  the  formation 
of  all  happiness  and  government.  There  is, 
by  the  way,  now  in  existence  the  little  pipe- 
•  organ  which  lie  presented  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  Sitka,  and  which,  imported  from 
Germany  in  1844,  was  regarded  with  no  less 
veneration  by  the  devout  eongregatation  than 
was  the  great  organ  of  Boston.  Both  have 
probably  found  their  last  resting  place,  tiie 
rooms  of  Lieutenant  Gilman,  in  the  old  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  building;  the  latter  in  the 
new  hall  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Sitka  during  the  government  of  Etolin  might 
have  been  styled  the  “Athens  of  Alaska,’’ and, 
in  fact,  until  American  occupation  it  could 
have  justly  claimed  that  distinction.  In  1840, 
beside  the  regular  colonial  school,  there  was 
one  for  orphan  boys  and  the  sons  of  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  fur  company,  which  was  in  real¬ 
ity  a  preparatory  department,  from  which  the 
more  advanced  pupils  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  were  sent  to  the  Colonial  School,  there 
to  be  prepared  for  the  civil  service  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  Greek  Church.  Lieutenant 
Prince  Mautoff,  assistant  to  Etolin,  had  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  school,  in  which  • 
were  instructed  somewhat  over  fifty  pupils. 
One  year  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
this  school,  however,  a  girl’s  school  had  been 
instituted,  in  which  the  course  of  study  in¬ 
cluded  Russian,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
household  work,  sewing  and  religion.  The 
latter  branch  reems  to  have  been  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  education  of  the  Russian 
children,  the  principle  reason  being  that  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  is  very  complicated, 
and  the  observance  of  Saint's  days  and  festi¬ 
vals  very  frequent.  Many  are  the  anathemas 
bestowed  upon  the  heads  of  the  devout  by 
ship  captains  desiring  to  load  in  Russian  ports, 
for  just  so  sure  as  haste  is  essential,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  remembers  that  it  is  the  birthday  or  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  death  of  some  ancient  worthy 
whom  the  Greek  Church  has  seen  fit  to  can¬ 
onize.  In  1841  the  increasing 
PROSPERITY  OF  TIIE  ALASKAN  COLONIES 
seemed  toj  warrant  the  foundation  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  and  the  plan  was  reported  > 
upon  favorably  by  Veniamin  off,  the  Bishop,  ’ 
a  venerable  old  man,  who  was  afterward  made 
Metropolite  of  Moscow.  Tho  school  was, 
therefore,  commenced,  and  in  1845  was  raised  j 
to  the  dignity  of  an  academy,  and  in  1848 
there  was  thirty  pupils  in  attendance,  while 
twelve  creoles  and  twelve  Russians, graduates. 
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Mere  continuing  their  education  in  Bussfe 

thim  «  VJT  (0t  comillg  back  t0  Alaska,  two  of 
them  as  jiiiots,  oikj  merchant,  one  gunsmith- 
one  tailor  and  one  cobbler.  The  number  of 
schools  at  Sitka  was  then  five,  two  for  the 
cuildren  of  the  lower  class,  two  for  the  higher 
class  and  the  seminary.  In  1859-60  the  snh 
ject  of  education  was  inquired  into  by  a  com¬ 
mission,  which  was  appointed  by  order  of  the 
homegnuu, uncut,  and  it  was  reported  advis¬ 
able  to  i< ‘cognize  the  school  system,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  done  could  they  have 

seen  the  utter  neglect  with  which  the  United 
States  ivould  in  a  few  years  treat  the  matter  I 


'The  new  school  system  was  far  more  strict; 
Russian,  Slavonian,  English,  arithmetic,  his¬ 
tory,  geopraphy,  book-keeping,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  navigation,  astronomy  and  re¬ 
ligion  were  taught  in  -a  -thorough  manner. 
The  course  extended  over  five  years ;  failure 
to  pass  examinations  during  two  years  dropped 
a  pupil,  and  the  entrance  examinations  in¬ 
cluded  Russian  reading  and  arithmetic.  A  re¬ 
ward  system  was  instituted  by  allowing  extra 
compensation  to  the  teacher  obtaining  the  best 
results.  The factil ry  of  this  1  ittle  institute  was 
made  up  of  the  principle,  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  commercial  navigation;  a  pilot;  an 
employee  of  the  company  to  instruct  in  book¬ 
keeping;  one  priest  and  two  licentiates  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  taught  the 
religious  branches.  The  education  acquired  by 
the  students  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised ; 
many  of  them  made  fortunes  by  means  of 
their  early  training,  and  several  are  still  living 
in  Russia  and  Siberia,  having  moved  there  in 
1867,  To  oue  of  the  graduates  is  due  the 
credit  of  the  coast  chart,  which  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  the  charts  since  made.  The  girls’ 
school  was  in  charge  of  a  lady  graduate  of  oue 
of  the  largest  and  best  institutions  in  Russia. 
Outside  of  Sitka,  the  other  Russian  schools 
were,  oue  at  Unalashka,  conducted  by  Venia- 
minoff,  numbering  ninety-three  pupils  in  1860, 
and  one  at  Spruce  Island,  which  was  kept  for 
years  by  a  Russian  monk,  who  taught  indus¬ 
trial  branches  and  agriculture.  The  Bishop 
YeniaminofE  prepared  an  alphabet  and  gram¬ 
mar  in  the  Alutian  dialect,  of  which  the  one 
or  two  original  copies  still  existing  are  most 
highly  prized  by  their  owners. 


LOOSE  MORALS. 

However,  it  must  be  said  that,  although  the 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  people  was  better 
cared  for  than  in  the  case  at  present,  the 
morals  previous  to  the  year  1867  were  very 
loose.  Licentiousness  was  very  prevalent, and 
those  in  power  interfered  very  little  witli  the 
Indian  customs  for  fear  of  exciting  an  insur¬ 
rection,  and  thereby  interfering  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  fur  company.  The  Russian  rul¬ 
ers  even  ignored  the  native  custom  of  putting 
to  death  female  slaves  at  the  laying  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  posts  of  a  new  house. 

Such,  under  Russian  rule,  was  the  system 
of  education,  under  which  the  whites  were  as 
well  cared  for  as  at  home,  and  the  Aleutian 
Indians  had  reached  a  state  of  civilization. 
But  what  lias  the  United  States  done?  Sim¬ 
ply  nothing,  until  last  spring,  when  $35,000 
was  approprated  for  free  public  schools,  a  sum 
entirely  inadequate  when  it  is  considered  that 
when  a  school  is  established  the  building  will 
have  to  be  erected  and  teachers  engaged  at  a 
good  price  to  induce  them  to  come  out  to  this 
distant  Territory.  The  Indians  desire  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children,  and  the  whites  lament 
the  want  of  it.  Ten  schools  would  be  none 
too  few  to  establish  merely  as  a  starting  point, 
and  to  do  this  the  munificent  sum  of  $25,000 
has  been  appropriated.  Ten  schools  in  a 
country  whose  coast  line  is  2,500  miles  in 
length,  whose  extent  from  north  to  south  is 
1,400  miles  in  an  air  line,  and 2,200' miles  from 
east  to  west.  True,  the  population  is  not 


dense,  but  look  at  these  figures  of  the  census 

of  1880  and  see  if  $25,000  would  be  able  to 
Cover  the  educational  needs:  Yukon  Divis¬ 
ion,  7,000;  Interior  Division,  2,226;  Kuskok- 
wein,  3,654;  Bristol  Bay,  4,340;  Behring  Sea 
District,  1,290;  Kadiah,  2,606;  Kenai,  984; 
Bellovsky,  666;;  Unalashka,  1,392;;  Prince 
William  Sound,  500;  Southeastern  Alaska, 
6,725;  total,  31,886.  Of  these  1,800  are  In- 
nuits,  and  to  these  1.500  traders  and  miners 
must  be  added,  while  9,000  are  claimed  by  the 
Greek  Church  as  members.  Just  imagine  for 
a  moment  the  howl  that  would  go  up  from  an 
equal  number  of  people  situated  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  United  States,  other  than  Alaska, 
should  their  school  appropriation,  which  is  to 
cover  all  kinds  of  education,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  $15,000  for  an  educational  school  at 
Sitka,  be  reduced  to  $25,000,  and  liow  the. 
papers  would  bristle  with  editorials.  Senator 
Vest,  during  his  speech  on  the  Alaska  Indus¬ 
trial  School  appropriation  bill,  spoke  strongly 
in  favor  of  giving  the  proposed  school  into  the 

CHARGE  OF  THE  JESUITS, 

Who,  he  affirmed,  have  been  the  only  success¬ 
ful  educators  of  the  Indian  race.  His  ideas 
were  taken  mainly  from  the  work  among  the 
Flatheads  and  Pueblos,  but  could  he  have 
traveled  somewhat  among  tne  Alaskan  mis¬ 
sions  his  conclusions  might  have  been  differ¬ 
ent,  except  in  one  point,  in  discussing  which 
lie  truly  says:  “If  we  educate  the  girls  alone, 
they  go  back  to  the  tribe  and  collapse  with 
worse  barbarism  than  before.”  This  state  of 
affairs  hasbesn  found  to  be  prevalent  at  Fort 
Wrangel,  where  only  a  girls’  school  is  con¬ 
ducted.  In  many  cases,  where  the  girls  grad¬ 
uate,  they  very  naturally  object  to  marrying 
the  Indians,  while  the  whites  will  not  take 
them  for  wives;  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  Mrs.  McFarland, 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  school.  She  has 
done  much  for  the  Indians,  and  the  present 
plan  is  to  bring  her  and  such  of  her  pupils  as 
it  seems  best  to  Sitka,  where  slie  will  have 
charge  of  the  girls’  department  of  the  new 
Industrial  School.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  educating  the  Indian  girl  li.es  in  their 
utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  morality.  Eight 
here  in  Sitka,  and  still  more  so  in  Joneau  and 
other  mining  towns,  girls  all  the  way  from  13 
years  of  age  and  upward  are  sold  to  miners, 
miners  and  others  for  base  purposes  by  their 
own  mothers,  and  even  for  so  small  a  sum  as 
one  blanket.  Remember,  all  this  exists  and  is 
going  on,  together  with  the  kindred  evil  of 
Mormonism,  within  the  United'S  fates,  and  in 
a  place  where  one  or  two  examples  of  the 
power  of  civil  or  military  law  would  do  much 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil.  Excellent  order  has 
been  preserved  during  the  stay  of  the  United 
States  Steamship  Adams,  under  Captain 
Coglilan,  and  Lieutenant  Gilman  has  done 
much  for  the  town  and  people  of  Sitka,  who 
are  looking  forward  to  the  advent  of  the  re¬ 
cently  appointed  Governor  and  suit  by  the 
next  steamer. 


IN  ALASKA. 


A  Flooded  Colorado — Indian  and  Shot 
gun  Rule-Orderly  Government  at  Last 
— The  Douglas  Island  Mine — Inland 
Prospects — The  Chilkhat  Indians. 
[Correspondence  of  the  Evening  Post.] 

Chilkhat,  Alaska,  September  11. 
The  further  northward  one  goes  among  the 
Alaskan  islands,  deeper  become  the  channels  and 
more  tortuous,  higher  the  mountains,  and  wilder, 
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grander,  and  more  beautiful  the  scenery.  Around 
one  rise  the  mountain  islands,  green,  heavily 
wooded,  and  with  steep  sides,  furrowed  by  many 
a  land  slide,  and  often  bathed  by  an  ice-cold 
stream  leaping  from  snowy  peaks  to  black,  deep 
waters  far  below.  Everything  is  wild  and 
strange  and  silent.  No  towns  appear  in  sight, 
few  canoes  are  to  be  seen,  and  only  lonely  forests , 
rank  and  undisturbed,  silent  coves,  reaching  long 
arms  far  inland  toward  snow-tipped  ranges  of 
majestic  height,  and  wide  stretches  of  water,  are 
met  with  through  the  day.  Rob  Colorado  of  its 
cities,  railways,  and  people,  and  flood  the  canons, 
the  gorges,  and  the  plains,  and  there  will  be 
created  another  Alaska  ;  for  here  the  highways 
are  all  of  water,  and  the  countless  channels  are 
but  deep  canons  bordered  by  tree-grown  cliffs 
lising  1,000  and  2,000  feet  .above  the  mastheads 
of  every  visiting  ship. 

On  leaving  Wrangel,  with  the  fog  still  envelop¬ 
ing  that  time-worn  town,  oiu*  course  led  through 
Wrangel  Narrows — a  river-like  passage  full  of 
twists  and  turns  and  hidden  reefs,  that  extends 
between  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
from  it  into  other  almost  as  narrow  channels 
which  have  to  be  encountered  in  sailing  toward 
the  north.  There  was  but  little  variety  in  the 
scenery,  the  same  features  constantly  appear¬ 
ing  as  we  passed  from  one  canal  into  another  or 
from  one  lake-like  enclosure  to  the  others,  and 
there  were  still  no  signs  of  life  along  the  shores. 
There  is  something  depressing  at  first  in  this  lack 
of  civilization.  One  sighs  for  a  town  to  look  at, 
for  a  break  in  the  forests,  for  a  lighting  up  of  the 
unchanging  heaviness  of  the  coloring.  Usually 
in  Alaska  there  is  not  the  fine  weather  which  we 
were  blessed  with.  It  rains  a  greater  part’of  the 
time,  and  when  it  is  not  raining  a  fog  hangs  be¬ 
tween  the  water  and  the  sky  which  shuts  out  the 
sunlight  and  hides  the  hills. 

“  It  is  a  good  region  to  visit,”  said  the  artist, 
“  but  heaven  help  those  who  have  to  live  here.’’ 

And  yet  men  are  coming  to  Alaska  to  live  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  The  trouble 
in  our  far  northern  Territory  has  been  that  the 
Government  has  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
has  given  it  no  law  and  no  officials  to  make  laws, 
and  see  that  they  were  enforced.  There  was  no 
title  to  land  to  be  had,  no  guarantee  that  one 
would  be  protected  from  aixnoyances  by  hostile 
Indians,  Capitalists  declined  investing  where 
there  was  no  order  except  that  enforced  by  the 
shotgun,  and  men  of  moderate  means,  who  would 
have  been  willing,  perhaps,  to  risk  their  all  in 
prospecting  for  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  re- 
'  gion,were  deterred  from  entering  upon  their  work 
by  the  dangers  encountered  by  the  few  who  had 
already  tried  to  venture.  There  has  been,  in 
short,  an  unwarrantable  neglect  of  Alaska  by 
Congress  ever  since  1867,  and  the  only  wonder  is 
that  any  development  at  all  she  mu  nave'taken 
place.  British  Columbia,  which  joins  Alaska 
along  its  southeastern  borders,  has  been  the 
scene  of  far  more  activity  and  enterprise,  and  for 
the  reason  only  that  the  English  Government 
looked  after  its  people  there,  in  what  is  known  as 
ttie  Casiar  district  as  faithfully  as  in  nearer 
possessions. 

But  the  ban  has  been  removed  and  Alaska  has 
a  government,  laws,  and  excellent  officials. 
Coming  to  their  posts  on  our  ship  were  the 
newly  appointed  Governor,  Attorney-General, 
Surveyor-General,  and  others,  and  their  advent 
has  been  hailed  with  genuine  delight  bjr  the 
people  we  have  thus  far  met  with. 


“  It  means  a  new  era  for  us,”  said  an  old  settler 
to  me.  “  Until  to-day  I  have  never  known  what 
I  could  do  or  couldn’t.  Our  only  law  has  been 
hat  of  Judge  Lynch,  and  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  many  promising  projects  that  have  fallen 
through  simply  because  of  this  great  uncertainty 
as  to  what  would  ever  be  done  at  Washington  for 
our  relief.” 

John  Kinkead,  Governor  of  Alaska,  who^only 
lately  filled  the  Gubernatorial  chair'  of  Nevada, 
is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  enters  upon  his 
duties  with  the  good  will  of  his  associates  and  the 
people  at  large.  He  knows  Alaska  thoroughly 
and  was  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Sitka  and  one 
of  its  leading  merchants.  His  work  at  first,  as 
he  informed  me,  will  be  to  inquire  into  the 
_  wrongs  and  trials  of  the  country,  and  later  to 
frame  such  laws  as  shall  meet  the  various  require¬ 
ments. 

“  Once  let  us  have  law  aud  order  here,”  he  said, 
“  and  Alaska  will  make  a  record  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  you.  ’’ 

“You  believe  then  that  it  has  a  future?”  I 
said. 

‘ 1  Most  assuredly.  From  my  long  residence  here 
I  am  convinced,  and  always  have  been,  that  all 
Alaska  needs  is  to  offer  settlers  protection  to  in¬ 
sure  for  itself  great  advancement.  It  is  not  an 
agricultural  country,  though  possibly  we  might 
raise  enough  to  support  a  small  population,  but 
it  is  particularly  rich  in  coal  and  minerals,  and 
the  value  of  its  timber  and  fisheries  has  not  be¬ 
gun  to  be  appreciated.” 

The  centre  from  which  radiates  whatever  of 
excitement  and  interest  there  is  in  Alaska  mines 
is  Douglas  Island.  The  history  of  the  discovery 
of  one  near  this  island,  which  eventually  led  to 
the  location  of  the  present  much-talked-of  prop¬ 
erty,  is  similar  to  that  attending  the  finding  of 
most  of  the  large  mines  in  the  West.  It  seems 
that  some  half-dozen  years  ago  two  needy  and 
seedy  prospectors  named  Juneau  and  Harris  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  Indian  village,  that  still  remains  visi¬ 
ble  on  the  shore  across  the  bay  from  Douglas 
Island,  in  search  of  ore.  They  prospected  the 
country  as  thoroughly  as  they  could,  with  but 
little  success,  and  were  about  to  return  home 
when  an  Indian  said  he  knew  where  gold  existed 
and  that  he  would  reveal  the  place  for  a  cex*tain 
sum  of  money.  Hardly  believing,  but  yet  curi¬ 
ous;  Harris  and  Juneau  accepted  the  offer,  and 
with  their  guide  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  into  the 
interior  to  a  spot  now  known  as  “  The  Basin.” 
After  a  long  tramp  through  the  forests  and 
up  a  deep  valley  the  Indian  showed  them 
a  place  where  there  were  nuggets  of  free  gold 
and  dirt  which  when  panned  yielded  a  hand¬ 
some  return.  Claims  were  immediately  staked 
out,  and  the  two  adventurers  began  their  work 
in  earnest.  Later  the  fact  of  the  discov  cry  be¬ 
came  known,  and  other  miners  entered, the  valley 
and  the  region  gained  no  little  celebrity,  and  be¬ 
came  the  scene  of  much  animation.  Four  yeai's 
the  work  progi’essed,  and  a  town  which  to-day  is 
of  respectable  size  and  great  expectations  was 
founded,  and  cbi'istened  Juneau.  At  pi'esent  the 
‘ 1  Basin  ”  mines,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
claims,  are  not  yielding  enough  to  be  of  much  ac¬ 
count,  though  many  of  them  are  still  worked  in 
a  desultory  fashion  and  return  fair  wages  to  the 
men  employed.  Prospecting  is  still  going  on, 
however,  and  sevei'al  tunnels  have  been  started 
which  lead  in  quartz  ledges,  bearing  a  moderate 
supply  of  gold. 


The  Douglas  Island  Mine  is  located  within  fifty- 
yards  of  the  waters  of  Juneau,  Bay,  and  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  man  named  Treadwell,  who  sold  his 
claim  a  year  or  two  ago  to  a  San  Francisco  com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Senator  Jones  is  the  leading 
spirit.  The  new  owners  set  up  a  fine  stamp  mill 
to  begin  with,  and  made  thorough  tests  of  the 
ore.  What  was  discovered  is  not  known,  but  the 
company  has  run  a  tunnel  500  feet,  and  is  now 
setting  up  a  120-stamp  mill,  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  ore  is  gold  and  the  rock  is  a  light- 
colored  quartz  easily  milled.  It  exists  in  great 
abundance.  There  is  an  excellent  supply  of 
water  and  timber  ;  vessels  can  anchor  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  mill.  The  region  is  closely 
observed  and  numerous  claims  have  been  staked 
all  over  the  mountain. 

We  were  detained  four  days  at  Juneau,  un_ 
loading  goods  for  the  Treadwell  mine.  The 
weather  being  perfect,  warm  and  cloudless,  the 
days  were  passed  pleasantly  enough  by  making 
excursions  into  the  interior  and  rowing  about 
the  mountain-guarded  bay,  which  is  possessed  of 
exceptionally  beautiful  surroundings.  In  the 
centre  of  the  harbor  or  channel  is  a  wooded 
island,  and  the  mountain  sides  have  many  water¬ 
falls.  The  town,  with  its  outlying  Indian  vil¬ 
lages,  is  not  an  attractive  place,  nor  are  the  quar¬ 
ters  peopled  by  the  natives  enticing,  for  the  one 
is  rudely  built  of  dark  stained  cabins  of  unpainted 
wood  and  rough-hewn  logs,  and  the  other  is  a 
squalid  collection  of  huts  made  of  bark  and  in¬ 
habited  by  those  who  are  clean  neither  in  appear¬ 
ance  nor  in  reality.  Alaska  Indians,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances,  are  an  uninteresting  race. 
There  are  some  40,000  of  them  in  the  country, 
but  their  number  is  constantly  decreasing.  They 
have  few  towns  of  any  size,  but  live 
in  detached  settlements  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  paddling  from  place 
to  place  in  their  canoes,  which  they  dexterously 
manufacture  out  of  single  logs.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  civilize  these  ignorant  and  too 
often  repulsive-looking  people  (a  work  demanding 
a  letter  by  itself),  and  the  condition  of  many  has 
been  greatly  improved  since  the  establishment  of 
the  various  fish  canneries  where  Indian  labor  is 
employed.  The  Indians  at  Juneau  may  im¬ 
prove,  individually  and  collectively,  now  that 
the  mine  gives  them  work.  Their  village  con¬ 
sists  of  a  row  of  huts  built  along  the  shore  close 
beside  the  water,  and  before  the  houses  are  scores 
of  canoes,  in  which  families  are  constantly  arriv¬ 
ing  or  departing  on  their  way  to  and  from  dis¬ 
tant  encampments.  In  the  huts  are  blear-eyed 
old  sinners  and  half -clad  women,  who  will  sell 
whatever  They  happen  to  possess,  even  their  child- 
daughters,  provided  .they  get  their  price,  and 
every  family  has  a  dog  or  two  as  ugly  and  dirty 
as  the  owners. 

In  sailing  among  the  islands  of  Alaska,  and 
noticing  the  beauties  of  the  ever-present  moun¬ 
tains,  one  gains  only  a  limited  conception  of  the 
greater  charms  which  the  interior  regions  pos¬ 
sess.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  Alaska  has 
more  natural  grandeur  than  any  other  State  or 
Territory,  while  many  of  its  aspects  are  finer 
than  those  offered  by  Norway  and  Switzerland. 
Leaving  Juneau  one  day,  we  climbed  a  steep 
trail  leading  at  once  into  the  forests  and  up 


the  mountain  side  on  our  way  to  a  valley  that 
extends  some  fifteen  miles  inland.  A  few  rods 
from  town  the  road  led  to  whore  the  tall  trees  of 
spruce,  pine,  fir,  and  hemlock  grew  in  rank 
abundance.  In  every  direction  stretched  the 
scmbre  forest,  thick  and  dark,  and  almost  tropi¬ 
cal  in  its  effects  of  low-growing  shrubbery, 
myriads  of  delicately-patterned  ferns,  and  thick 
layers  of  vari-colored  moss.  Gaining  a  ridge  en¬ 
joying  the  name  of  “Hog  Back,”  an  opening 
caused  by  an  avalanche  revealed  the  town,  lying 
500  feet  below',  and  beyond  the  sunlit  waters  of 
the  bay,  with  Douglas  Island  looming  up 
beyond  and  forming  a  green  foreground  to  white, 
sharp  peaks  that  rose  still  further  away.  From 
here  the  trail  ascended  a  thousand  feet  or  more 
to  the  level  of  a  surging  creek  that  came  flowing 
down  a  narrow  valley  from  some  region  far  be¬ 
yond.  Following  the  path  in  its  windings  up  this 
gorge,  w  hich  is  formed  by  two  high  rows  of  bare, 
steep  cliffs  far  ahead,  and  seen  through  a  narrow 
opening  left  by  the  cliffs, a  glacier  glistened  in  the 
strong  sunlight,  w’hile  nearer  at  hand  towered 
the  cliffs,  deep  brown  and  gray,  or  tinged  with 
yellow  and  streaked  with  long  dark  stains  where 
boulders  had  scraped  their  way  to  the  valley  be¬ 
low.  It  was  a  vast  highway  of  fierce  winds,  a 
stronghold  of  nature,  sublime  in  conception  and 
filled' with  exquisite  colorings  from  the  blue  of 
distant  peaks,  the  green  of  the  forests,  the  varied 
hues  of  the  nearer  crags,  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
glaciers. 

From  Juneau  to  Chilkhat,  a  twelve  hours’  run, 
the  course  is  northward  around  Douglas  Island 
and  up  Lynn  Canal  to  Pyramid  Harbor,  the  head 
waters  of  inland  northern  navigation  and  lying 
near  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
Chilkhat  River  empties  into  Pyramid  Harbor, 
named  from  a  pyramid-shaped  island  standing  in 
mid-stream ,  up  which  canoes  and  small  boats  | 
may  run  to  Chilkhat  village,  one  of  the  largest 
Indian  settlements  in  Alaska.  The  Chilkhats  are 
expert  manufacturers  of  blankets  and  baskets, 
and  number  about  1,000.  They  are  natural 
traders  and  act  as  middle-men  in  carrying  the 
furs  of  the  north  ,  country  south  and  J 
southern  products  north.  They  are  active 
fishermen,  and  as  laborers  in  the  two 
salmon  canneries  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  are  preferred  to  Chinamen  or  even  white 
workers.  Belonging  to  the  great  Thlinket  fami¬ 
ly,  composed  of  all  the  Indians  occupying  the 
islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago  and  adja¬ 
cent  coasts,  they  have  all  the  vices  characteristic 
of  the  other  tribes  and  are  still  firm  believer’s  in 
witchcraft  and  evil  spirits.  They  are  fond  of 
strong  drink  and  tobacco,  and  the  manners  and 
morals  even  of  the  youngest  are  equally  bad.  A 
Chilkhat  blanket,  make  of  native  sheep’s  wool, 
woven  by  hand  somewhat  afjer  the  style  of  the 
Navajo  blankets  of  Arizona,  is  an  expensive  arti¬ 
cle,  costing  never  less  than  $20.  It  is  used  in 
dances  and  on  fete  days,  and  measures  about  six 
feet  wide  by  three  deep,  and  is  dyed  with  native 
dyes  in  strangely  wrought  figures  of  blue,  black, 
and  yellow. 

Alaska  salmon  abound  in  apparently  inex¬ 
haustible  numbers.  They  make  toward  the 
fresh-water  inlets  early  in  May,  and  are  caught 
there  through  the  summer  and  into  September 
by  the  Indians  in  nets,  which  they  set  at  night 
and  haul  in  the  morning.  It  is  only  during  the 


past  few  years  that  the  canning  of  salmon  has 
become  an  important  industry  in  Alaska,  yet  the 
Territory  shipped  last  year  10,101  cases  of  four 
;  dozen  one-pound  cans  and  1,527  ban-els  of  salted 
salmon,  each  barrel  containing  thirty  fish.  There 
were  also  shipped  large  quantities  of  halibut,  her¬ 
ring,  cod,  and  herring  oil.  At  Chilkhat  the 
larger  cannery  of  the  two  employs  from  fifty  to 
sixty  hands,  and  the  establishment  is  the 
most  perfectly  arranged  one  in  the  country. 
Those  interested  in  seeing  the  fish  prepared  for 
the  thousands  of  tables  on  which  “  Alaska  sal¬ 
mon  ”  is  a  prized  delicacy,  may  witness  it  com- 
I  plete  at  Chilkhat.  There  are  the  heavy-laden 
canoes  bringing  the  still  breathing  fish  to  the  lift 
that  hoists  them  to  the  cleaning  table;  the  women 
|  dexterously  cutting  the  bright  red  flesh  into 
pieces  of  the  proper  size  to  fit  into  the  cans;  the 
boys  soldering  the  tins,  and  then  boiling,  baking, 
and  resoldering,  until  the  cans  are  ready  to  be 
labelled  and  packed.  Great  care  is  taken  to  have 
each  can  perfectly  air-tight,  as  the  slightest  leak 
destroys  the  fish.  It  is  an  interesting  sight,  bu 
only  teaches  one  more  forcibly  than  ever  the  les 
son  that  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner  one  should  keep 
away  from  the  kitchen. 

Dr.  Lindsey  submitted  a  report  at  the 
late  meeeting  of  Synod,  as  chairman  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  on  Indian  Mis¬ 
sions  and  Schools,  which  is  of  general  in- 
j  terest,  and  should  be  widely  read.  The  fol- 
|  lowing  abstract  of  the  report  was  prepared 
by  the  Doctor  himself,  for  publication  in 
the  minutes  of  Synod : 

“The  long-continued  effort  to  obtain  a 
government  for  Alaska  has  prevailed,  and 
the  officers  have  entered  upon  their  duties. 

The  appropriation  of  $25,000  has  not  yet 
been  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  to  whom  it  was  left.  We  infer  that 
he  is  awaiting  the  report  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  officers.  We  are,  therefore,  left  in 
doubt  w-hether  our  schools  will  receive  any 
Of  it.  But  we  cherish  strong  hopes  that 
the  fact  that  our  schools  are  already  or¬ 
ganized  and  successfully  engaged  in  the 
•work,  will  secure  appropriations  from  the 
school  mud.  It  is  rumored  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  appropriated  $15,000  for  an 
Indian  training  school  to  be  located  at 
i  Sitka,  and  the  intention  is  to  re-organize 
our  boys’  school  at  that  place  upon  this 
basis. 

“Mrs.  McFarland  has  been  transferred 
to  Sitka  to  take  charge  of  tLe  girl’s  school. 

I  The  whole  work  (ken  is  to  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  ilev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.D.,  whom  the  board  has  appointed 
i  missionary  to  Sitka. 

“The  entire  work  of  school  and  church 
at  Fort  Wrangel  is  now  left  in  the  hands  ( 
of  the  Rev.  S-  H.  Young  and  wife.  They  ( 
have  already  started  their  Indian  training  , 
school  upon  an  efficient  and  economical 
basis.  They  are  admirably  fit  ed  in  taste, 
temperament,  and  the  power  of  facile 
adaptability  to  mould  the  character,  and 
train  the  energies  of  the  native  youth  of 
both  sexes  lor  lives  of  industry  and  vir¬ 
tue.  Their  work  already  praise  them  in 
f  the  gates. 


“Your  committee  have  continued  their 
correspondence  wutk  gentlemen  of  influ¬ 
ence,  at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  for  the 
furtherance  of  xllaskau  interests,  and  we 
take  this  occasion  to  express  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  ITon.  J.  W.  Dolph,  of  Oregon, 
for  his  vigilance  and  energy  in  promoting 
the  passage  of  the  bill  lor  a  government  in 
Alaska,  including  the  appropriation  for 
schools;  and  to  the  lion.  S.  J  II.  McMil¬ 
lan,  of  Minnesota,  for  his  able  and  efficient 
support  uf'tlie  same  measures;  both  these 
gentlemen  being  members  ot  the  Senate 
ot  the  United  States.  The  services  of  the 
Hon.  M.  S.  George,  of  Oregon,  have  been 
important  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
in  attending  to  these  bills,  duriuga  session 
in  which  political  antagonism  made  the 
fate  of  measures  of  unquestionable  utility 
precarious. 

“The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  cordially 
tender  their  thanks  to  these  gentleman. 

“The  latest  information  from  our  Alas¬ 
kan  brethren  is,  that  they  were  assembled 
at  Sitka  to  organize  the  Presbytery  of 
Alaska.  This  having  been  effected,  another 
Presbytery  will  be  added  to  our  roll. 

“Intelligence  from  the  missions  and 
schools  among  the  Puyallups,  Umatillas_ 
Spokanes  and  Nez  Perces  is  encouraging.  | 
There  are  now  hundreds  of  these  poor 
people  that  are  communicants  in  the 
church.  Many  of  them  give  scriptural 
evidence  of  conversion.  The  report  shows 
the  wide-spread  adoption  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  education,  advocated  for  many 
years  by  the  Synod.  These  principles  are 
made  practical,  anti  are  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  iu  the  Indian  training  schools  of  our 
land.” 

The  report  also  gives  conclusive  reasons 
.tor  assigning  lands  in  severalty  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  for  endowing  them  with  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  safely  done.  To  this 
Synod  belongs  the  honor  ef  some  of  the 
beneficent  changes  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  which  now  prevail. — F.  G.  S.,  in 
The  Occident. 

Letter  from  mrs.  dyer. 

Mrs.  Whitaker. 

Your  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Haines 
comes  to  my  desk  for  answer. 

A  few  months  since  the  Government 
voted  a  large  appropriation  toward  er¬ 
ecting  a  Mission  school  building  at 
Sitka.  It  was  thought  best  to  take  the 
girls  from  Mrs.  Austin’s  school,  and  re¬ 
move  Mrs.  McFarland  (the  elder) from 
rFt.  Wrangel  to  take  charge  of  the 
girls  in  connection  with  this  new  ar¬ 
rangement.  Mrs.  McFarland  took  with 
her  24  of  the  girls  from  her  school  in 
Ft.  Wrangel,  and  would  have  taken 
more  had  the  parents  consented. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  was 
deemed  best  that  Mrs .  McFarland  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Sitka. 


A  very  important  one  is,  that  SitkaV 
by  far  the  best  point  for  so  enlarged  a 
work,  and  is  also  much  better  situated 
in  many  respects  for  the  comfort  of 
teachers  and  scholars. 

When  Mrs.  McFarland  was  sent  to  Ft. 
Wrangel,  that  was  the  most  Northerly 
point  at  which  Indians  could  purchase 
blankets;  there  was  also  the  nucleu 
of  a  school  to  begin  with;  since  the 
work  has  been  extended  further  north 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  put  Mrs. 
McFarland  in  charge  as  above  expressed. 

At  Sitka  the  government  brings  water 
in  pipes  into  the  mission  building.  At 
Ft.  Wrangel  the  water  has  to  be  dipped 
up  from  marshes  in  pitchers  and  cups. 

I  would  say  by  all  means  urge  your 
societies  to  continue  their  interest  in  Mrs. 
McFarland,  even  tho  the  particular 
‘Child  they  have  been  supporting  may  not 
have  beeu  transferred  to  her  school  at 
Sitka.  The  work  is  still  for  the  Lord, 
and  constant  changes  are  liable  to  occur 
in  all  these  Indian  schools. 

Yours,  etc.,  Miss  F.  A.  Dyer. 
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A  Trip  r<>  Ataaftsv;. 

Correspondence  of  the  Journal. 

\\  hat  man  would  read  and  read  tho  self-sause 
faces 

And  like  the  marbles  which  the  wind-mill  grinds, 
ii.il’  sniGorii  forever  with  the  same  smooth  minds 
i. lus  year  retracing  last  year’s,  every  year’s  dm’ 

traces, 

When  there  are  woods  and  un-man-stifled  places 71 

What  man  o’er  one  old  thought  would  pore  and 

pore, 

Shut  like  a  book  between  Its  covers  thin 
ror  every  foo.i  to  leave  his  ilog’s-ears  in, 

*V  non  solitude  is  his,  and  God  forever  more 
J  ust  for  the  opening  of  a  paltry  door?” 

In  these  days  of  travel,  the  earliest  har¬ 
binger  of  spring  finds  all  the  world  astir,  and 
on  the  alert  to  discover  ‘‘pastures  new”  for 
summer  outings.  Some,  there  are,  who  care 
for  naught  save  tire  haunts  of  fashion,  and 
who  would  pore  over  a  trashy  novel  while 
sailing  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  or,  during  a 
journey  amid  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  would  he  entirely  oblivious  to 
aught  save  the  costumes  of  their  fellow 
tourists,  and  a  care  for  their  own  complexion. 
For  such  we  have  no  word,  but  to  the 
many,  who  with  a  true  love  for  the  grand  and 
wonderful  in  nature,  are  glad  to  turn  their 
steps  toward  the  great  land 

•  V.  iiere  the  undelhroned  forest  royal  teut, 
broods  wltii  Us  hush  over  naif  a  continent/’ 
we  will  try  to  picture  a  few  of  the  many 
novel  and  varied  attractions  presented  bv  a 
trip  to  Alaska.  In  our  schooldays  11  u  as  I  an, 
America  represented  an  indefinite  tract  of 
which  sinn  iy  the  name  was  to  be  learned. 
Since  its  purchase  by  our  own  government  so 
little  has  been  done  for  or  Known  of  it.  that  we 
have  been  wont  to  think  little  about  it,  save 
as  connected  with  some  Arctic  exploration, 
and  then,  in  as  vague,  far-off  sort  of  way  as 
of  the  Morth  Pole  itself.  When,  in  trying  to 
prepare  myself  in  some  slight  degree,  lor  a 
visit  to  the  region,  J  learned  that  its  bays  and 
islands,  according  to  United  [States  Const 
Survey,  have, a  coast  line  of  25.000  miles,  a 
distance  two  and  a  half  times  the  .entire  re¬ 
maining  shore  line  of  the  United  States.'  I  did 
not  wonder  the  Indians  called  it  “Al-ak-shak,” 
“The  Great  Country.”  Hie  steamer  for 
Sitka  leaves  Portland  the  early  part  of 
each  month  sailing  down  the  Willamette 
and  spending  an  entire  day  on  that  "Achilles 
of  rivers”  the  Columbia.  This  sail  with  its 
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windings  'twixt  picturesque  shores  and  Kooky 
islands,  its  distant  views  of  Mounts  Adams, 
llaiuier  and  St,  Jfieiens.  Coffin  Island  and  l he 
Three  Sisters  with  their  aboriginal  legends, 
the  stop  at  quaint  old  Astoria,  and,  finally, 
tne  cautious  dropping-  down  with  the  tide  to 
cross  the  bar  which  has  proved  fatal  to  so 
many  skillful  navigators— all  this  deserves  a 
special  chapter,  but  it  is  will)  Alaska  that  tills 
paper  has  chiefly  to  do.  Looking  back  at 
Point  Adams  and  Cape  Hancock,  reaching  out 
from  either  shore  as  if  to  hold  back  the  on¬ 
ward  rushing  waters  of  the  beautiful  Colum¬ 
bia,  we  see' the  flag  at  Tort  Stevens  on  the 
Oregon  shore,  and  note,  bigii  ©n  Cape  Han¬ 
cock  (formerly  Disappointment),  the  guns  of 
Fort  Canby.  The  northward  route  follows  the 
shore  of  Washington  Territory  until  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  are  reached,  the  Sound  is  tra¬ 
versed,  and  stops  made  at  Fort  Townsend  and 
Victoria.  To  these  ports  or  to  the  delightful 
sail  on  the  “Mediterranean  of  !he  Pacific,”  1 
1  can  give  no  space,  but  begin  all 
description  of  my  trip  with  our  de¬ 
parture  from  the  land-locked  harbor  or  Vic¬ 
toria  just  at  the  close  of  a  perfect  summer 
day.  The  water  was  so  smooth  that  dainty 
shells  and  picturesque  Indian  dug-outs  wefe 
mirrored  upon  its  surface,  as  well  as  the  low 
promontories  and  fir-clad  islands,  while  over 
all  bent  the  sunset  sky  in  all  its  gorgeous 
cblorings.  As  we  sailed  on  a  beautiful  pano¬ 
rama  of  mountains,  seas  and  islands  met  our 
view.  Across  the  straits  of  Fuca  the  Olym¬ 
pian  mountains  turn  bold  snow-covered  faces 
to  the  northward,  Mount  Bolter  looms  up  in 
the  east  as  a  back-ground  for  the  perpetual 
green  of  the  myriad  islands.  The  sunset  light 
gradually  faded,  the  moon  threw  a  path  of 
silver  light  across  the  waters,  the  gay  voices 
on  slilp  grew  silent,  and  noiselessly  our  ship 
“Went  sailing,  sailing 
.  Northward  in  the  summer  night.” 

At  early  dawn  tire  following  morning  we 
passed  Nanaimo  on  the  west  shore  of  "Van¬ 
couver  Island.  Tiiis  is  the  shipping  port  for 
the  coal  from  tiie  famous  Vancouver  mines. 
It  is  expected  that  a  railway  will  soon  bo  con¬ 
structed  connecting  Nanaimo  with  Victoria. 
When  the  Ancon — our  steamer — came  down, 
she  took  sufficient  coal  for  tile  round  trip,  so 
we  made  no  stop  but  continued  our  course 
tip  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,-  passing  Texada 
island  with  its  mountain  masses  of  magnetic 
iron,  and  entering  Discovery  Inlet,  where  t tie 
mountain  heights  came  close  and  closer  as  if 
to  hem  us  in.  boon  after  passing  Cape  Mudge, 
the  southern  extremity  of  Valley  island,  we 
passed  an  Indian  village  nestling’ in  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  bay,  -while  the  smoke  of  camp  fires 
on  thehiUsme  pointed  out  tiie  whereabouts  of 
others.  Onward  our  'good  ship  ploughed 
through  the  raging,  whiiiing  waters  of  Sey¬ 
mour  Narrows,  threading'  lmr  way  between 
1  Vancouver  and  the  numerous  mountain 
islands  which  skirt  its  northeastern  const, 
crossing  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  and  stilt 
finding  the  scenery  increase  in  its  grand 
beauty,  till  tire- 'morning  ;of  the  fourth  day 
out;  when  \ve  imtde  our  first  stop,  atMctla 
Hatha.  This  village  lias  a  population  of  about 
one  thousand,  and  owes  its  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  to  the  untiring-  efforts  of  Mr.  Win.  Dun¬ 
can,  who  lias  lriado  it  his  home  with  the 
Indians  since  1801!,  and  in  that  time  has  made 
of  the  degraded  cannibals  lie  found  them,  a  so¬ 
ber,  self-supporting  people.  Fourteen  distinct 
trades  are  represented.  A  large  salmon  cannery 
is  in  successful  operation ;  they  have  a  good- 
sized  church,  built  mostly  by  tiie  Indians, 
comfortable  dwellings,  a  large  school  house 
and  altogether  presented  quite  a  civilized  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  welcomed 
the  visitors  with  grave  courtesy,  but  tiie  most 
self-satisfied  looking  individual  1  saw  during 
tuy  stop  there  was  the  leader  of  the  brass 
baud  which  escorted  us  over  tiie  village.  A 
call  at  Cape  Fox  that  same  evening  gave  us  a 
picture  of  Indian  life  o!  an  entirely  different 
sort,  but  Use  stop  at  Fort  Wrangle,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  was  as  full  of  inter¬ 
est  tor  me  its  any  made  during  the  trip.  Here 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  representa¬ 
tive  Alaskan  houses.  From  forty  to  fifty,  feet 
square,  and  built  of  logs,  sometimes  2Va  feet 
in  diameter,  they  accommodate  from  twenty 
to  thirty  persons.  A  scaffolding  is  erected 
about  the  lour  sides  of  the  house,  leaving  a 
huge  opening  in  the  centre,  where  a  fire 
smoulders  constantly.  Over  this,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  was  suspended  salmon  in  all 
stages  of  dryness,  to  be  cured  by  the  smoke 
which  finally  escapes  through'  an  opening  in 
the  roof.  Of  Indian  “totems,”  or  coats-of- 
arms,  I  had  heard,  of  course,  and  had  read 
descriptions  of  the  totem-poles,  but  after  all 
was  not  prepared  for  their  grotesque  ap¬ 
pearance.  These  huge  poles  (differing  in 
height  according  to  the  rank  of , the  family) 
with  the  family  badge  carved  up, on  them,  and 
colored  with  the  brightest  paints,  are  erected 


in  front,  and  sometimes  at  the  corners  of  the 
house.  They  are  from  two  to  live  feet  in 

diameter,  and  often  sixty  feet  in  Height',  cost¬ 
ing  from  a  few  hundred  to-  two  'thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  intermarriage  ol-  families  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  blending  of  tiie  emblems  of  eacli 
family,  and  those  carved  columns -are  'picture- 
writings  which,  although  worse  than  Greek  to 
the  uninitiated,  are  readily  understood  by  tiie 
Indians.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Judge 
J.  G.  Swan,  of  Port  Townsend,  who  has  made 
an  exhaustive,  study,  of  the  folk-loro  of  these 
people,  1  was  surprised  to  'learn  flow  much  of 
history  and  legend  was,  represented  by  these 
often  hideous  images  made  of  various  animal 
figures  and  a.  horrible  blending  of  the  human 
face.  The  Indian  burial  ground,  at  the  ex¬ 
it  rente  end  of  liid'poiut  enclosing  the  buy  upon 
which  the  village  is  built,  had  a  great  deal  to 
Interest,  although  it  was  difficult  to  reach. 
Many- of  the  bodies  are  cremated  and  placed 
in  a  box  witli  a  canvas  tent  over  it, 
the  spot  -being  mark  'd  in  some  instances 
by  huge  boards  painted  in  circles  like  a 
target,  in  others' by  liits '.of.  btfj,n.t  dloth  sus¬ 
pended  to  the  idaU’min  and  fluttering  iniwrtH- 

fully  In  the  slightest  breeze.  Other  ’bodies 
qieiburied  in  n  canoe,  according  to  tlieir  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Tide-God  long  ago  drowned  ilia 
world  and  that  “Ye-att”— the  crew— put  the 
survivors  In  a  canoe  and  left  it  high  on  a  moun¬ 
tain.  The  Medicine-Man’s  grave  had  a  house 
built  over  it  upon  which  was  a  gigantic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  turtle.  This,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  totem-poles,  was  so  old  alyl  moss-grown 
that  we  could  but  feel  these  customs  were  fast 
becoming  a  thing  of  tiie  past.  From  AVnuigel 
our  route  led  through  Wrangel  Narrows  and 
past  the  mouth  of  Stickeen  river,  and  still 
the  scenery  grew  more  grand  as  the  day  died 
and  the  moonlight  flooded  the  ice-summits  and 
lit  up  the  dark  gorges.  The  morning  of  our 
fifth  day  out  we  arrived  at  Jeeirean.  Placer 
mines  in  the  vicinity  have  attracted  quite  a 
population  of  miners,  but  there  arc  but  two 
Amercan  families  and  tiie  Indians  there  were 
enough  to  effectually  remove  any  ro¬ 
mantic  ideas  of-  noble,  red  men.  Al¬ 
most  nude,  fiithy  beyond  description, 
there  seemed  to  L'o  rio  words  left  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  save  vile,  viler,  vilest.  Tiie 
squaws  were  squatting  about  the  dock,  thefr 
faces,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 
their  chin,  smeared  with  a  paste  made  of 
lampblack  and  fish  oil,  their  chins  disfigured — 
if  the  term  can  be  used  in  connection  with 
such  wretched  looking  creatures— with  ea- 
brets.  These  are  of  different  materials.  The 
young  girls  when  they  reach  a  marriageable 
age  have  a  silver,  pin,  with  tips . head  in  the  in¬ 
side,  put  through  tiie  Gen*, re  of  the  chin,  pro¬ 
jecting  about  an  inch.  After  marriage  tiiis  is 
removed  and  a  spool-shaped  bone  plug,  about 
three-fourths  ol  an  inch  in  diameter,  takes  its 
place.  Larger  and  larger  ones  are  inserted, 
until,  in  some  very  old  women,  they  are  seen 
nearly  two  inches  ’in  diameter.  Some  one  of 
our  party,  remarking  .about  tho  custom,  said: 
“It  would  serve  as  a  defense  against  promis¬ 
cuous  kissing,”  but  I  should  consider  tho 
ounce  of  prevention  wasted  in  that  case.  The 
only  visible  employment  was  gum-chewing, 
which  they  seemed  to  have  reduced  to  a 
science,  else  I  am  sure  they  never  could  have 
ciosed  (or  attempted  to)  tlieir  mouths  over 
such  enormous  epu ids  as  they  indulged  in. 
Tho  location  of  Juneau  is  delightful,  and  wa 
were  glad  to  leave  the  disgusting  natives  in 
full  possession  of  tiie  beach  and  dock,  while 
we  climbed  the  wooded  heights  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  anti  . in  the  grand  view  spread  out 
before  us  forgot  ought  save  the  pleasure  of 
the  hour.  We  were  detained  quite  a  while  at 
Juneau  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  visited  the 
gold  mines,  which  have  been  yielding,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  story,  §1600  a  week,  while  tiie 
expense  Of  working  was  very  small.’  Crossing 
Gustuieaux  channel,  which  separates  Douglas 
Island  from  tiie  Juneau  shore,  we  anchored 
off  the  former,  and  as  soon  as  the  yawls  were 
lowered  hastened  on  shore.  This  place  had 
more  of  an  interest  for  us  than  Juneau,  for 
here  we  were  to  leave  a  party  of  gentlemen 
who  were  interested  in  the  mines.  Tiie  quartz 
lias  been  thoroughly  tested  and  shows  a  good 
average  yield  or  gold.  A  live-stamp  mill  lias 
been  in  operation  for  some  time,  "arid  they 
brought  with  fltem  the  materials  for  a  130- 
stamp  mill.  To  tell  of  our  climb  to 
the  heights,  where,  tiie  placer  mining  was 
carried  on;  of  groping  into  tlrtr  tunnel, 
or  visit.ng  the  stamp  mill,  would  take  too 
much  space  for  this  hurried' Writing.  Before 
our  return  to  the  ship  a  drizzle  set  in  which 
soon  grew  into  a  heavy  rain  in  the  midst  of 
winch  till  far  into  the  night  could  he  he  ud 
tne  iimn  at  work  lowering  the  freight  into  tho 
lighter”  to  be  Conveyed  to  the  island.  With 
the  morning  we  were  oil  and  passing  the 
nornt  which  lias  been  called  tub  sign  post  of 
Juneau’s  mines,  we  sailed  on.  The  mist- 
w tenths  gradually  lifted,  or,  touched  by  tiie 
sunshine, 


"Became 

A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  living  flame.” 

The  mountains  lift  themselves  abruptly 
from  the  water,  and  glaciers  follow  each  other 
in  swift  succession  on  either  side  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  which  we  followed.  The.  artists  of  the 
party,  busy  before,  stood  helpless  in  t lie  awful 
grandeur,  and  I  think  one  gentleman  ex¬ 
pressed  the  feeling  of  the  entire  party  as  he 
exclaimed:  “Of  what  use  are  adjectives  any 
morel”  As  the  day  advanced*  the  shores 
came  closer  on  either  side,  the  Icebergs 
in  all  shades  of  bide,  drifted  slowly  by 
the  ravines,  almost  to  the  water’s 
edge  in  some  places,  were  filled  with  snow. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  leet  above  us  wa 
could  mark  the  course  of  .  liny  streams  thread¬ 
ing  their  way  like  lines  ol  silver’ adown  the 
rugged  cliffs,  sometimes  two  and  three  unit¬ 
ing,  then  with  one  bold  leap  joining. the  sea; 
sometimes  growing  in  volume  till,  a  raging 
mountain  torrent,  ft  meets  with  some  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  its  course  and  was  divided  into  mi-  ! 
merous  streams  the  course  of  which* could  all 
be  traced  till,  delta-like,  they  entered  tiie 
fathomless  waters  below.  From  Lynn  chan¬ 
nel  we  entered  one  still  narrower,  leading  to 
the  Ciiilcat  country.  Higher  stUf  rose  the 
wall  of  adamantine  hardness  which  shrouded 
from  sight,  and  almost  from  imagination,  the 
vast  interior,  A  little  below  Halites  (a  miss¬ 
ion,  v.-llere  we  stopped  about  sunset)  the  cliffs 
rose  4000  feet  on  one  side  and  GdOOTeel  ou 
the  other.  With  our- stop  at  Haines;, we  chron¬ 
icled  bur  farthest  point  ndrai,  69=f,  Vi',  ana 
tiie  thermometer  .stood  at  G(K  -.We  next  turn¬ 
ed  southward,  till  the  southern  point  of 
tiie  peninsula  was  reached,  then  followed  up 
the  iniet  on  its  western  shore  till  we  reached 
Pyramid  Harbor,  a  point  about  as  far  north  as 
Haines.  The  stop  at  the  ean'uery  there  and  a 
part  of  our  return  trip  was  .made  during  tiie 
night,  and  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  following 
morning  we  entered  Glacier  Bay.  Mounts 
Fairweafber,  Crillon  and  Vancouver,  raise  in 
tiie  back  ground,  lifting  snowy' 'cones  behind 
the  gaps  in  thb  nearer  mountain  ranges. 
Vast  ice  flood,  the  accummukit’iosi  of  ages, 
stretched  back  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
or  rose  till  like  seemingly  limitless  walls  they 
met  the  horizon.  Icebergs  whose  wondrous 
colorings  and  grotesque  formations  exceeded 
our  wildest  imaginings,  surrounded  us  on  all 
sides.  A  huge  blue  pyramid,' growing  fainter 
towards  the  apex  wheie  rested  a  mass  of 
snowy  whiteness,  sailed  slowly  by  to  be  fol- 
lewed  by  another;  black  at  the  water  line, 
growing  bottle-green,  lighter  olive,  anti  then 
by  some  inexplicable  transformation  becom¬ 
ing  tippled  with  a  delicate  turquoise.  Pin¬ 
nacles,  arches  and  domes  In  turn 
drifted  by,  till  the  spread  of  the  Ancon 
was  checked,  and  we  found  ourselves 
ready  to  drop  anchor,  while  before  us 
rose  a  Vertical  ice-wall  five  hundred  feet  in 
height  (according  to  Muir',  the  State  geologist 
of  California,  for  whom  this  glacier  was 
named)  and  with  a  frontage  of  three-and-a- 
ltalf  miles.  Not  daring  to.  attempt  a  pen-pic 
ture,  I  quote  Muir's  own  words:  “The  whole 
front  and  brow  of  this  majestic  glacier  is 
dashed  and  sculptured  into  a  maze  of  yawning 
chasms  and  crevices,  and  a  bewildering  va¬ 
riety  of  strange  architectural  forms  appalling 
to  the  strongest  nerves,  but  novel  and  beauti¬ 
ful  beyond  description.  Clusters  of  glittering, 
lance-tipped,  spires,  gables  and  obelisks,  bold 
out-standing  b  a  Stic  us  and  plain  mural  cliffs 
adorned  along  the  top'  with  fretted  cornice 
and  battlement,  while  every  gorge  and  cre¬ 
vasse,  chasm  and  hollow  were  filled  with  light 
shimmering  and  pulsing  in  pale  blue  tones  of 
ineffable  tenderness  and  loveliness.”  When 
at  the  firing  of  a  cannon  huge  masses  of  ice 
become  detached  and  plunged,  into  the  water 
with  q  force  that  threw  the  spray  hundreds 
of  feet  in  the  air,  and  even  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  we  were,  caused  our  steamer  to 
sway  violently,  the  excitement  culmi¬ 
nated,  and  tiie  cheery  of  our  party 
mingled  with  the  echoes  of  , the  fall  as  the  dis¬ 
tant* crags  sent  them  hack  to  us.  We  were 
landed  ou  shore  and  after  almost  the  entire 
afternoon  spent  climbing  the  Side  moraine, 
looking  back  at  our  ship,  an  atom  in  tiie  dis¬ 
tance,  we  returned  feeling  tiie  half  had  not 
been  fold  us.  The  same  sail  down  the  bay, 
a  swift  run  through  Cross  Channel,  tftop,  'as 
reluctantly  we  sought  our  staterooms,  we  felt 
the  “cradle  of  the  deep”  locked  vigorously 
as  we  entered  the  Pacific  ami  sailed  south¬ 
ward  along  the  western  shore  of  Barnhoff 
island  arriving,  at  its  capita),  (if  a  country 
Which  lias  been  left  ,  so  long,  with  no  form  of 
government  mu.  L-e 'skill  16  havgrt'eapitia)  ihe 
following  morning.  Sitka  is  a  quaint  old 
place  and  is  divided  into  the'o'.d  Iluss'iah  quar¬ 
ter,  the.I min  u  i  lohidPuf  the  American. -sec¬ 
ern/ tl  v  eFX-  -o 
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TIsc  Beautiful  *eeuic  Koute  to 
the  Worth. 

P.  C.  C.  S.  Idaho,  ) 

In  Alaskan  Waters,  > 

September  Ioth,  1884. 

To  the  Editor  oe  the  Appeal. 
— At  last  I  am  admonished  by  the 
flight  of  Time  that  if  I  keep  my 
promise  to  write  to  you  at  all,  I 
must  do  it  now.  but  I.  fear  you  will 
almost  wish  you  had  not  asked  a 
letter  from  me,  it  will  be  so  tedious 
All  I  can  claim  for  it,  is  that  the  j 
facts  given  herein,  can  be  relied  ! 
upon. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
Aug.  27th,  at  10  o’clock,  Governor 
Kinkead  and  I,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  left  San  Francisco  for  Sit¬ 
ka,  Alaska.  Wre  had  a  remarkably 
smooth  trip  up  to  Victoria,  B.  C., 
but  an  unusually  foggy  one,  so  that 
the  fog  whistle  was  blown  almost 
the  entire  way,  Ailing  us  with  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  hidden 
danger,  and  the  fog  shutting  out 
from  view  whatever  might  have 
been  seen  of  the  mountain  ranges 


along  shore.  We  reached  Victoria 
during  the  night  of  Friday  the 
29th,  and  early  in  the  morning 
went  ashore  to  the  Dirarch  Ilousei 
where  we  ladies  remained  while 
the  gentlemen  went  into  the  ship 
Queen  of  the  Pacific,”  to  visit  Port 
Townsend  and  Seattle,  on  Puget 
Sound.  We  were  unfortunate  in 
reaching  Victoria  ju*t  after  a  long 
spell  of  beautiful  weather,  and 
when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rain, 
but  that  did  not  deter  ua  from  tak¬ 
ing  some  of  the  lovely  drives  in  the 
vicinity,  and  on  Sunday  we  attended 
service  at  Christ’s  Church  Cathe¬ 
dral,  in  the  evening  at  St  John’s  I 
We  were  disappointed  in  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  choral  service,  but  the  ting¬ 
ing  was  good  iu  both  churches',  and 
the  sermons  full  of  good  sound 
doctrine,  and  excellent  common 
sense.  Bishop  Hills  preached  at 
the  Cathedral,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Jenns 
at  St.  John’s.  On  Thursday  the 
gentlemen  returned  from  the  Sound 
and  we  were  all  soon  safely  settled 
on  the  Idaho,  and  off  for  Alaska. 
Our  first  stop  of  any  importance 
was  on  Tuesday,  September  2nd, 
at  a  little  coaling  station,  Welling¬ 
ton  on  the  Northeastendof  Vancou¬ 
ver  Island.  There  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dunsrumer  of  the  Wellington 
mines,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
ride  on  the  coal  cars  about  four 
miles  up  the  mountains,  which 
some  of  our  party  visited.  We 
were  detained  all  day,  coaling,  but 
left  that  evening,  and  did  not  stop 
again  until  we  reached  Tougass, 
our  first  station  in  Alaska,  about 
nine  p.  M.  of  Thurday  the  4th.  We 
were  unlucky  having  foggy  weath¬ 
er,  so  that  the  beautiful  scenery  all 
along  the  British  Columbian  coast 
eould  be  seen  but  by  snatches  and 
glimpses.  Tougass  is  a  little  fish¬ 
ing  station,  and  lies  to  the  East  of 
Cape  Fay,  which  is  our  Southern¬ 
most  point  of  Alaska,  until  we  get 
,  away  over  toward  Siberia,  and  find 
1  two  or  three  of  the  smallest  Islands 
of  the  Aleutian  group.,  We  re¬ 
mained  but  a  short  time  at  Tougass 
and  when  the  passengers  arose  next ; 
morning  we  found  out selves  at  * 
anchor  in  a  lovely  little  cove  called 
Hoha  Bay,  where  there  is  another 
fishery.  An  if  to  welcome  the  new  j 
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be  seen,  and  once  in  awhile  a  lovely 
little  waterfall  came  trilling  down 
from  some  mass  of  snow  on  the 
mountain  peaks,  or  from  some  hid¬ 
den  spring  near  the  summits.  We 
remained  but  a  little  while,  dig- 

charging  freights,  then  steered  on 
farther  North  to  Wrengel,  which 
place  we  reached  that  night  about 
2:30  o’clock.  This  place  was  once 
.  a  military  post,  now  abandoned  for 
1  that  purpose  but  as  it  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Scikeen  river,  in  the 
British  Possessions,  on  which  there 
is  some  mining,  it  is  a  good  fishing 
point,  and  the  seat  of  a  Custom 
House.  Here  Captain  Wilson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Army,  is  Collector, 
General  G.  P.  Thrill,  an  ex-Army 
officer,  is  U.  S.  Commissioner,  and 
a  deputy  yet  to.be  appointed,. are  to 
preside  here.  There  is  an  Indian 
'Mission  School  for  boys  here,  and 
several  teachers  and  a  Presbyterian 
minister  live  here,  and  have  charge 
of  the  Mission.  There  was  a  girls’ 
school  here  too,  butiu  consequence 
of  some  quarreling  among  them¬ 
selves.  it  was  considered  best  to  re¬ 
move  it  to  Sitka,  which  was  recent' 
ly  done.  We  left  Wrangel  about 
noon,  and  the  fine  views  as  we 
passed  through  Wrangel  Narrows 
that  afternoon  would  have  repaid 
one  alone,  for  the  trip.  To  the 
East  in  the  distance,  is  a  grand 
magnificent,  green-blue  '  glacier- 
which  must  be  majestic  on  nearer 
approach,  but  the  bright  green  of 
the  nearer  mountains,  with  snow¬ 
capped  tips  somewhat  farther  off 
presented  a  most  delightful  panor¬ 
ama.  About  1:30  in  the  night,' the 
firing  cf  the  gun  told  us  that  we 
had  arrived  at  the  new  mining  town 
of  Juneeu  City,  formerly  Harris¬ 
burg,  formerly  Rockwell.  Tyro  un¬ 
fortunate,  good-for-nothing  men 
named  Joe  Juneen  and  Bill  Harris 
living  in  Sitka,  conceived  the  idea 
of  starting  out  on  a  prospecting 


/tbunNeitFer  Gad  a  dollar,  nor'  j 
credit,  but  finally  succeeded  some¬ 
how  in  setting  away,  and  after  a 
series  of  adventures  worthy  of  a 
dime-novel-romance  landed  at  this 
place,  and  discovered  the  mines, 
which  promise  to  ba  a  veritable 
bonanza.  First  the  town  was 
named  Harrisburg,  after  Bill  Har¬ 
ris,  then  some  difficulties  arose  and 
a  man-of-war  was  sent  here  to  quell 
the  disturbanae,  and  the  officer* 
put  up  some  buildings  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  established  a  signal 
station,  and  named  the  place  Rock¬ 
well,  after  Sir  Charles  Rockwell. 
Later  on  the  citizens  changed 
the  name  to  Juneen  City,  the  first  ( 
part  of  which  does  very  well.  Ju¬ 
neen  is  built  ia  a  lose  temporary  way 
on  a  side  hill,  at  the  foot  of  moun¬ 
tains  from  two  to  three  thousand 
i'eVt  high  on  three  slut*.;  in  Lout  :«> 
the  water.  It  seems  to  be  a  place 
of  a  good  deal  of  life  and  activity 
of  course  there  are  the  usual 
amount  of  saloons  and  lounging 
places,  but  no  hotel  or  boarding 
house.  The  dealers  seem  to  be 
mostly  Jews.  I  learned  of  but 
i  three  white  families  living  iu  Ju¬ 
neen,  one  of  a  Mr.  Pryor,  a  Cor- 
nishman,  who  is  foreman  of  some 
placer  diggings,  that  are  situated 
about  four  miles  back  of  town. 
Another  is  Mr.  Murphreys,  who  is 
Post-master,  and  the  third  is  Mr, 
States,  the  newly  appointed  and 
newly  arrived  U.  S.  Commissioner, 
a  very  bright  clear-headed  ruan 
from  Salem,  Oregon.  Mr.  Garside, 
formerly  of  our  State,  also  now  re¬ 
sides  here  as  Deputy  Marshall  and 
Surveyor.  He  has  a  fine  field,  and 
at  present  the  beet  place  for  hi3 
business  in  Alaska.  Juneen  io  in 
the  North-east  corner,  where  the 
mainland  of  Alaska  bends  to  the 
westward,  but  on  Douglass  Island, 
only  three  miles  across  the  water 
from  Juneen  is  situated  the  large 
and  prosperous  Treadwell  mine, 
now  owned  by  J.  D.  Fay,  James 
Freebort,  Mr.  Treadwell  and  three 
others  iu  San  Francisco.  I  am 
aony  to  say  I  did  not  secure  any 
dimension  to  give  you.  but  Mr.  Gar- 
side,  who  explained  all  these  re¬ 
gions  thoroughly,  in  a  mining  sense, 
tepoks  --eu' ’.p.csiasiiuiTy  of  ir-  At 
the  mine  there  is  quite  a  little  town 
and  a  large  saw-mill  in  active  pro¬ 
cess.  Wc  remained  at  Douglass 


TsbjniTiir.  1  Juneen  four  days  un-  j 

loadin  fV.  i'.ht,  but  principally  a 

Add  stamp  mill,  to  be  put  up  at  the  i 
Treadwell  mine.  It  reminded  me, 
all  but  the  rubber  coats  and  boots, 
of  old  days  in  Nevacia,  to  sec  the 
parties  starting  off  each  day,  some¬ 
time  making  two  excursions  in  a 
day  to  explore  the  mines  and  pros¬ 
pects  not  yet  worked.  As  no  roads 
arc  yet  built  in  this  country,  and 
the  undergrowth  ’S  as  thick  and  j 
tropical  as  can  be  imagined,  al¬ 
though  the  soil  is  thin  and  rocky. and 
-as  rain  is  liable  to  come  down  at 
any  minute,  you  can  conceive  the  , 
difficulties  these  men  have  u>  on-  ( 
counter,  but  to  see  them  return  with 
faces  beaming  with  delight,  and  ■ 
pockets  full  of  the  rich  beautiful  j 
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rocks,  one  felt  like  starting  off  too, 
notwithstanding  the  muddy,  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition  of  their  clothes. 

Mr.  Ilillyer  and  Mr.  Garside  feel 
sure  of  the  successful  mining  fu¬ 
ture  of  this  region,  and  are  glad 
their  duties  call  them  to  this  part 
of  the  seryice.  But  it  is  a  hard 
country  to  live  in.  Let  no  one 
come  here  who  is  not  both  willing 
and  able  to  work,  and  to  work  hard 
with  brains  and  muscle,  and  in  the 
meantime  live  roughly  and  fare 
badly;  but  able-bodied,  and  strong- 
minded  young  men  and  women, 
true  and  faithful,  are  needed  here, 
and  from  such  there  is  no  reason 
why  people  strong,  noble  and  pros¬ 
perous  should  not  grow  up  to  do 
themselves  and  our  Nation  credit. 

We  enjoyed  our  stay  at  Douglass 
Island  very  much.  All  around  us 
there  were  magnificent  mountains 
thick  with  their  dense  forests,  and 
from  those  directly  opposite  Doug¬ 
lass  in  front  of  our  ship  were  two 
beatiful  waterfalls  trailing  down  two 
thousand  feet  to  the  water’s  edge, 
while  a  little  back  of  them  and  to 
the  right  rose  three  peaks  white 
with  snow,  and  between  two  of 
them  is  an  immense  glacier,  which 
extends  down  on  the  other  side  of 
the  range  60  miles  to  Tahoe  harbor. 
Can  you  imagine  yourself  with 
these  surroundings  in  Emerald 
Bay?  If  you  can,  you  can  form 
seme  idea  of  our  position  at  Doug¬ 
lass.  where  the  opening  into 
Lake  Tahoe  would  be,  but  only 
three  miles  off  lies  the  town  of  Ju¬ 
neen,  at  the  foot  of  some  huge  ! 


mountains.  We  left  this  place  /. 
about  10  P.  M.  on  Wednesday,  and 
!  started  for  Pyramid  Bay  at  the) 
mouth  of  the  Chilcoht  river,  which 
was  our  most  Northern  point,  being 
in  latitude  59°  20k  The  approach 
to  it  is  grand  and  sublime.  The 
first  sight  that  greeted  our  eyes  in 
the  morning  was  the  Davidson  gla¬ 
cier,  about  five  miles  below  the 
station.  It  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  South-west  to  Mt.  Fairweathor 
is  three  or  four  miles  across  to  its 
mouth,  and  extends  to  the  waters.  1 
All  around  us  was  most  gorgeous 
scenery.  Small  wooded  islands,  fine 
mountains,  and  snowy  peaks  in  the 
distance.  In  fact,  all  the  coast  for 
!  800  miles  from  the  Strait  of  Fucer 
to  the  Chilcoht  country  is  an  im¬ 
mense  archipelago,  and  our  sailing 
among  these  exquisite  islands  is 
at  times  like  a  trip  through  fairyland 
Sometimes  we  were  so  hemmed  in 
it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  outlet. 

•At -Py amid  Bay*  TOhioh  place  we 
reached  at  8:30  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  the 
11th,  there  is  a  salmon  salt-ery  and 
cannery  very  interesting  to  see 
once,  but  if  you  love  salmon 
and  don’t  want  to  give  up  eating  it 
I’ll  omit  a  description  just  now. 
Perhaps  the  proprietor  would  just, 
a3  soon  I  would  too,  for  salmon  ia 
“down”  now  and  they  would  not 
like  me  to  discourage  the  sale  of  it. 

At  Chilcoots,  three  miles  across 
an  arm  of  land  from  Chilcohts,  is 
another  school  or  Mission  for  Indi¬ 
ans,  but  they  teach  both  boys  and 
girls  here.  Our  surrounding*  were 
less  majestic  than  at  Douglass, 
but  more  varied,  on  one  side  being 
the  high  mountains  and  glacier 
and  on  the  other  a  lower  country, 
but  all  densely  wooded.  We  were 
on  the  main  land  here,  and  the 
Chilcoht  river  is  supposed  to  rise 
in  some  mountains  away  to  the 
Northward,  near  the  British 

islands.  Wo  did  not  leave  Chii- 
eolit  until  about?  o’clock  on  Friday  i 
morning,  the  12th,  and  all  day  ran  i 
along  the  most  exquisite  scenery. 

It  was  the  most  picturesque  por¬ 
tion  of  our  whole  trip.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  Westward  toward  the 
wonderful  white  Mount  Fair- 
weather  range  from  which  flow 
several  large  glaciere,  and,  nearer 
us,  upright,  bold  cliffs  and  peaks, 
some  as  pointed  as  cathedral  spires, 
others  resembling  towers  and  tar- 


rets;  while  still  nearer  were  lovely 

LtUe  a  re  eh  islands.  The'  sky  was 
clear  and  the  air  warm  and*  balmy 
until  towards  evening  it  became 
much  cooler,  as  we  turned  North¬ 
ward,  having  run  South  from  Chil- 
cohfc  through  Lynn  Canal,  then 
est  into  Cross  Sound,  and  now 
were  headed  for  Glacier  Bay  in 
which  is  situated  the  recently  ex- 
plored  Muir  Glacier  in  about  58° 

!  North  latitude  and  136°  West  lon- 
I  gitude.  For  some  time  before  we 
sighted  the  glacier  ws  felt  its  icy 
breath  and  saw  evidences  of  near¬ 
ness  in  bits  of  floating  ice  slowly 
dinting  by,  but  as  soon  a*»  we 
caught  slight,  of  its  wonderful  pro¬ 
portions  we  forgot  such  things  as 
icebergs.,  "We  wore  indeed  in  a 
ccii  of  ide.  though  the  number  of 
,  ocr£®  Ws  more  wonderful  thau 

their  size,  as  we  were  sometimes 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
them.  I  V7e  stood  on  deck  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  watching  our  approach 
to  the  face  of  !  the  glacier  and  ad¬ 
miring  the  wonderful  ranges  and 
peaks  on  all  sides,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  still  another  immense 
glacier  sst.  in  green  hills  a  little  to 
the  South  of  this  one.  About 
8  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  reached 
the  Muir  Glacier.  I  will  never  for¬ 
get  that  hour.  I  stood  with  my 
husband  at  the  prow  of  the  boat  as 
she  slowly  pushed  her  nose  nearer 
and  nearer  until  we  were  within 
200  or  300  feet  of  it3  face  and 
stopped  there  some  time  watching 
it  in  the  evening  light.  The  ice, 
cliff-like,  face  of  the  glacier  rises 
from  175  to  225  feet  above  the 
water  and  is  from  seven  to  ten 
miles  in  width.  No  one  has  yet 
computed  its  length,  hut  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  begin  in  the  Mt.  Fair- 
weather  Range.  Its  front  is  coi ne¬ 
gated  and  seamed,  in  places 
smooth,  in  others  rough,  in  some 
blue  as  blue  vitriol,  in  other  white 
d  all  of  its  surface  rug- 
pc-yond  description.  The 
wind  that  blew  from  it  was  pierc¬ 
ing  and  cutting  as  could  be.  Once  in 
a  while  there  would  he  a  sharp  re¬ 
port,  as  from  artillery,  announcing 
the  breaking  of  a  piece  of  ice; 
which  soon  would  float  out  to  sea 
as  an  iceberg.  The  clear  lines 
against  the  sky  of  this  mass  of  ice; 
the  surrounding  mountains;  the 
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deep  stillness  broken  only  by  those 
sharp  report  once  in  a  while,  and 
the  lightening  up  of  a  brilliant 
aurora  as  a  back  ground,  produced 
an  effect  that  is  not  readily  for¬ 
gotten.  It  was  very  kind  of  Car¬ 
roll,  our  very  kind  and  agreeable 
commander  of  thi3  ship,  to  run  in 
to  this  place,  for  he  did  it  only  to 
please  us,  a3  it  is  out  of  his  usual 
course,  and  he  had  no  business  to 
transact  near  there.  We  left  be¬ 
tween  8  and  9  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  now  hack  to  a  little  fishery 
called  Bartlett’s  Cave,  situated  on 
such  a  pretty  grassy  little  island 
that  it  is  ealled  Garden  Point,  and 
it  was  hard  to  remember  that  we 
had  been  in  such  a  frozen  region 
ao  »hort  a  time  before.  We  left 
Bartlett’s  Cove  at  noon  on  Sat¬ 
urday  and  had  some  beautiful 
views  during  the  afternoon,  one  of 
Mt.  Fairweather,  a  great  old  snow 
coyered  bluff  to  the  Northwest  of 
us,  and  nearer  by  a  very  large,  fine 
id sm called  Taylor  Bay  Glacier, 
which  flows  South  from  Mt.  Fair- 
weather,  as  the  Davidson  Glacier, 
at  Chilcoht,  runs  to  the  Northwest. 
Then  we  ran  out  to  sea  around 
some  islands,  and  toward  sundown 
old  Mt.  Edgcumbe,  one  of  Sitka’s 
land  marks,  loomed  up  in  eight. 
About  11  o’clock  we  had  a  view  of 
another  fine  aurora,  not  so  rosy 
in  hue  as  the  one  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  but  more  varied,  the  rays  be¬ 
ing  larger  and  shifting  position 
oftener.  At  1  o’clock  we  reached 
Sitka,  but  none  of  us  went  ashore 
till  after  breakfast  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  14th  of  September  Sitka 
is  a  straggling,  delapidated  town, 
but  decidedly  the  best  of  the  setr 
dements,  and  is  beautifully  situ-  j 
ated.  In  front  of  the  town  is  a 
lovely  bay  15  mile3  in  depth,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  mountains  from 
1,500  to  3,500  feet  in  height,  and 
filled  with  lovely,  grassy  and 
woody  islands  from  a  few  hundred 
feet,  in  size  to  some  a  mile  or  two 
across.  Back  of  the  town  are  these 
same  high  mountains,  and  it  is 
built  on  a  strip  ’  of  rich  land  at 
their  base.  A  TJ.  S.  man  of  war  it 
stationed  here,  and  on  shore  is  an 
officer  of  Mariners  with  18  men 
who  do  police  duty,  and  live  in  a 
large  old  Government  building, 
which  has-  always  been  used  as 


’trUhn  there  and  a  Custom  _ . . 

wu.i  collectors  and  deputies.  It  h 
the:  Capital,  and  here  Governor 
Kinkgau,  Marshal  and  ex-officio 
Surveyor-General  Ilillyer,  District 
Judge  McAllister,  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Hoobeth,  Clerk  of  the  Court 
L  : ", ,  {J.  S.  Commissioner  Brady, 
ami  the  Marshall’s  deputy,  Sickles 
are  to  reside.  It  will  be  a  question 
of  time  for  them  to  secure  comfort- 
aide  quarters,  as  all  the  Government 
buildings  are  at  present  occupied 
and  private  property  is  held  at  high 
prices  and  in  a  forlorn  condition. 
There  is  hut  little  business  here, 
and  no  enterprise  or  public  spirit 
ui  ah.  the  officials  existing  only  un¬ 
til  they  can  get  away,  and  the 
common  people  mostly  living  off 
me  if-m-ol-war  and  sunk  to  a 
level  *-j;rost  of  the  Indians ,/y  I h ere 
’.s  a  large  Indian  Mission  School 
here,  and  those  is  in  charge  of  it 

seem  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condit¬ 
ion.  They  are  supported  by  their 
Board  at  Home,”  and  seem  to 
lack  nothing.  They  have  a  large 
school  for  both  girls  and  hoys,  and 
have  made  many  changes  among 
them,  whether  for  the  better  time 
alone  cau  tell.  By  such  a  cur¬ 
sory  glance  as  I  was  obliged  to  give 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  in  such  an 
important  matter,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  practicability  was  lost  sight 
of  in  the  visiorary. 

These 
needed  in 
lots  of  or- 
fixed,  one 
in  trad in 
has  been 
for  Sitka, 
some  kind  twice  every  Sunday,  and 
the  Greek  Church  is  still  k*pt  up  j 
by  the  Russian  Government  and! 
its  cervices  are  attended  at  > 
(5  o’clock  every  Saturday  eve 
and  9  o’clock  every  Sunday  a 
ing.  Sunday  »ai  a  beautiful 
and  we  enjoyed  its  Jove! in 
ceedingly,  but  it  began  to  rain  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening,  and  continued  all 
night,  mo  that  it  was  doleful  enough 
to  say  "goodbye,”  at  5  o’clock  next 
morning,  and  leave  our  dear  ones 
t  behind  us  in  the  dark  and  rain  on 
that  lonely,  desolate,  dreary  shore. 

! It  has  continued  dreary  ever  pirtcc, 
though  the  fog  let  up  s  little  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  yesterday  as 
we  steered  North  again,  through 
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ftlift  beautiful  scenery  alone  Peri! 

■  ^Straight,  then  West  a  little,  then  .1 
littl*  to  the  South ws rd  and  stopped 
it.  “Killissnoo.”  This  is  a  place 
rhere  they  make  oil  ground  from 
1  erring,  and  in  a  little  station  of  the 
lame  name  some  Portland  people 
have  formed  a  company  called  the 
North-west  Trading  Company,  and 
lare  engaged  in  telling  goods  for 
'pelts,  furs  and  curios, and  putting  up 
.fish  in  different  places.  They  have 
Ifcbeir  stations  at  Pyramid  Bay  and 
Killissnoo,  and  one  at  Sitka,  end 
pther  places.!  Wc  left  Killissuor 
about  4:30  this  A.  M  and  if  ha,: 
been  a  wretched,  cold,  ,  fog :y  d*y 
and  just  now  is  raining  Lari."  ill  ia 


rer;,  >  rovotong  as  wc  ws 

jtrnt  p;iss- 

ir.g  through  the  beautiful 

W?'X"gel 

Narrows-,  and  cannot  get  < 

Wit  t‘>  Cii  - 

joy  the  enr-ba-’.t’n**  v-  -  •. 

T  ^ 

•>ect  to  reach  Wrangel  tonight,  and 

and  there  i  expect,  u,  mm. 

,  L* 

ter,  to  that  it  will  be  sc:: 

t  to  you 

frffin  Air.;;,:,  if  not  fro 

m  S.i-ka 

We  expect  to  reach  Vi 

c  ton  a,  bv 

buRuy.y,  and  there  will  our  pleasant 

party  be  broken  up  give 

rad  going 

oy  Oil* 

homes 

in  San  Francisco,  ethers 

to  Port 

land,  Oregon,  some  to  I- 

V.rt  Vsn- 

oouver.  or  some  to  Bos 

to})  and 

so  mo  to  their  homos  hi  oh! 

7 .1  i  1 

K  r.rrJ;*  r\(\  * 

yet,  as  “all  journeys  end  in 

1  (>•  )  ..  If  ;  i ;  v  *> 

to  the  weary."  We  will 

)C  glad  lo 

return  to  the  comforts  pi’ 

life  again,  very'  glad  to  have  . 

this  delightful  excursion,  thank¬ 
ful  for  its  opportunities  and.  plea? 
ures,.but  weary  for  the  comfort 
awaiting  us. 

4  I  hope  my  letter  will  giye  you  a 
little  pleasure,  and  that  you  can 
find  something  in  it  worthy  of  your 
readers.  V  v  truly  yours, 
Lizzie  TL  Kinkeap. 


COURT  IN  ALASKA. 


A  Replevin  Action  the  First  Cast 
Lst  tCl  v  Ti  led  JThere. 

The  hot  of  congress  creating  th< 
district  of  Alaska  provided  for  tin 
holding  of  district  court  in  that  ter 
ritory.  The  May  term  is  being  hole 
now  at  Sitka  and  the  Novembei 
term  will  convene  at  Fort  Wrangel 
Judge  McAllister,  of  San  Francisco 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  firsl 
judge  holding  court  m  that  country, 

The  first  case  on  the  docket  of  the 
May  term  and  the  first  case  ever 
tried  there  in  a  court  higher  than 
bat  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  the 
sufi  of  the  Sitka  Trading  company 
3.  the  I  acific  Coast  Steamship  com* 
pa,ny:  f  be  letter  makes  a  special 
rate  to  Alaskan  shippers  using  their 
steamers  exclusively,  but  charges  a 
triple  rate  to  those  who  ship  by 
other  vessels.  The  plaintiff  in  the 
suit  ships  by  different  vessels,  and 
ot  course  does  not  receive  the  beue- 
°"  Ihe  special  rate.  Some 
time  ago,  in  order  to  obtain 


that  benefit,  it  had  a  quantity 
of  goods  consigned  to  one  of  its  em¬ 
ployes.  Before  their  delivery  de¬ 
fendant  ascertained  that  the  goods 
really  belonged  to  plaintiff  and  not 
to  consignee  and  accordingly  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender  them  until  upon 
payment  of  the  triple  rate. 

Thereupon  plaintiff  replevined 
the  goods  and  this  threw  the  matter 
into  the  court.  The  first  case  then 
ever  tried  in  the  new  Alaskan  court 
was  a  replevin  action.  Defendant 
was  represented  by  James  B.  Met¬ 
calfe,  Esq  ,  attorney,  of  this  city 
and  plaintiff  by  the  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  Alaska  and  two  promi¬ 
nent  attorneys  from  Portland.  The 
evidence  developed  that  the 
rates  adopted  by  defendant  were 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the 
character  of  the  steamers  which  it  is 
now  running  on  the  Alaska  route. 
Unless  it  can  carry  all  the  freight 
the  running  of  elegant  steamers 
thereon  would  not  pay,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  replaced  by  little 
tugs  only  sufficient  to  oarry  the 
monthly  mails.  By  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement  travel  to  Alaska  is  en¬ 
couraged,  and  freight  is  carried  up 
there  quickly  and  without  that  un¬ 
certainty  of  time  consequent  upon 
shipments  going  by  a  sail  vessel. 

Undoubtedly  the  maintenance  of 
an  elegant  steamer  on  that  route  is 
contributing  largely  to  making  that 
country  the  object  of  investigation 
by  educated  and  wealthy  men. 


ALASKA’S  GOVERNOR 


Notified  of  the  Appointment  of 
Jttis  Successor. 

As  the  steamship  Idaho,  carrying 
among  her  passengers  Governor 
Kincaid,  of  Alaska,  was  proceeding 
on  her  last  tr;p  from  Victor’*  to  Na¬ 


naimo  on  her  way  to  Sitka,  a  tele¬ 
gram  was  received  at  Port  Towns¬ 
end  from  Washington,  directed  to 
that  gentleman  informing  him  of 
the  appointment  of  his  successor. 
It  was  promptly  forwarded  to  Na¬ 
naimo  in  expectation  of  reaching 
the  governor  there,  by  the  United 
States  ship  Patterson  which  stopped 
at  the  Wellington  bunkers  to  coal. 
The  Idaho  put  in  at  Nanaimo  as  she 
usually  does,  but  during  a  fog  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  she  failed  to  observe 
the  signals  of  the  Patterson  to  her. 
The  Idaho  continued  on  her  route 
to  Sitka  and  the  Pattersou  then  fol¬ 
lowed,  reaching  the  capital  of  Alaska 
several  days  later  than  the  former, 
conveying  to  the  governor  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  Washington. 

cause  or  kincaid’s  removal. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  Governor  Kiu- 
caid's  appointment  he  went  to 
Alaska  where  he  spent  about  a 
month.  While  there  he  learned  of 
the  dissatisfaction  existing  on  the 
matter  of  the  act  creating  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Alaska.  Its  provisions  are 
Ruoh  as  to  hamper  the  growth  and 


development  of  the  territory,  and 
the  governor  was  urgently  requested 
to  go  to  Washington  to  secure 
broader  legislation  for  the  United 
States’ remote  possessions.  Incom¬ 
pliance  therewith, after  a  month’s  res 
idence  at  Sitka,  he  returned,  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  reaching  Washington  about  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  Congress.  He 
remained  absent  from  his  official  sta 
tion  until  his  return  last  month. 
His  short  stay  in  Sitka  and  his  long 
absence  therefrom  to  the  States  dis¬ 
pleased  certain  parties  of  promi¬ 
nence  and  influence  in  Alaska,  who 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  administration.  The  new 
regime  deemed  that  governors 
course  amounted  to  a  neglect  of  his 
official  duties,  and  thereupon  his 
successor  was  named.  Gov.  Kincaid 
will  probably  remain  in  Sitka  until 
the  arrival  of  his  successor,  who  is 
expected  to  go  up  on  the  next  trip  of 
the  Idaho. 


Alaska's  New  Governor. 

A.  P.  Swinefori,  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Alaska,  is  not  a 
poet,  but  he  is  a  Michigan  editor. 
He  does  not  know  a  chorrambic  bal¬ 
lad  fromj  a  pentameter  idyllic,  but 
he  has  penned  tomes  of  scohlarly 
and  thoughtful  editorials  on  the 
peach  crop,  and  can  tell  you  to  a 
fraction  how  many  shingles  and  how 
much  sawdust  can  be  got  out  of  a 
pine  log  measuring  forty  feet  in 
length  and  five  feet  in  circumference. 
He  is  just  the  man  to  send  to  Alaska. 
In  less  than  three  months  ne  will 
have  the  biggest  saw  mill  and  the 
finest  peach  orchar  in  that  hyper¬ 
borean  territory.  A  man  c  ipahle  of 
su  h  practical  accomplish  n  o-s  j*  ,>f 
mu  h  more  value  to  our  op  *  u  i  u: 
service  than  would  be  a  m  u  no 
spent  his  time  lolling  around  on 
bee.  ling  icebergs  and  penning  son-  , 
nets  to  the  aurora  borealis  or  iam¬ 
bic  triolets  to  the  dreamy  flipflop  of 
the  succulent  seal. — Chicago  News* 


ALASKA. 


A  Run  Over  to”  the  Wonderland 
by  a  Seattle  Gentleman. 


The  Steamer-The  Inland  Passage 
anrt  its  Extent— -.Beautiful 
Scenery-Fort  Wrangel. 


A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or 
even  within  half  that  space  of  time, 
What  is  bow  oalled  a  “trip  to  Alas¬ 
ka,”  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
voyage  of  a  tedious  and  toilsome 
character.  But  since  the  marking 
out  by  brave  and  adventurous  mas¬ 
ter  mariners,  and  subsequent  gov¬ 
ernment  surveys  of  the  now  famous 


“Inland  Passage,”  ooupled  with  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  consequent 
upon  running  fast  and  elegant 
steamships  oyer  the  route,  the  phrase 
“a  run  over  to  Alaska,”  soarcely 
seems  inappropriate.  Such  at  any 
rate  were  the  impressions  formed  by 
the  writer  of  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
urable  trips,  and  certainly  the  most 
interesting  that  it  has  ever  been 

his  fortune  to  enjoy. 

About  2  o’clock  a.  m.,  the  morning 
of  May  7th  ult.,  the  Pacific  Coast 
(Steamship  company’s  A  1  steamer 
Idaho  cast  off  her  lines  at  Port 
Townsend  and  headed  for  Haro 
straits  on  her  course  to  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia. 


STEAMSHIP  IDAHO. 

It  would  be  well  just  here  to  say 
something  of  the  good  old  ship,  and 
*if  the  term  be  correct,  the  best  part 
of  her,  the  officers  and  crew  who 
compose  as  tine  a  corps  of  men  as 
ever  walked  a  deck,  from  the  times 
of  a  Phoenician  galley  down  to  the 
days  of  the  five-deckers  of  the  Cun- 
ard  or  Inman  lines. 

The  Idaho,  while  not  as  ornate  in 
her  general  appointments  as  other 
vessels  of  the  company,  is  certainly 
exceeded  by  none  in  the  solid  com¬ 
forts  which  she  offers  to  either  the 
inner  or  outer  man  In  selecting 
Captain  Carroll  as  her  commander, 
the  company  seemed  to  have  been 
Raided  by  a  prescient  knowledge  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  for  I 
doubt  that,/ blue  old  ocean  ever  felt 
in  its  waving  breast  a  warmer  admi¬ 
ration  for  an  old  sea  dog  than  for 
the  Bkipper  of  the  Idaho.  There  is 
no  fulsome  eulogy  here,  for  any  man 
who  has  made  the  passage  of  Sey¬ 
mour  narrows,  Wrangel  narrows  or 
Peril  straits,  and  watched  the  buoy¬ 
ed  and  beaconed  dangers  which  lay 
hidden  beneath  those  dark  waters, 
will  appreciate  the  compliment. 
Sailing  a  vessel  through  tha 
INIiANr  passage 


Requires  a  seamanship  and  a  spe-  1 
cial  and  practical  training  and 
knowledge  far  above  that  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  seaman,  and  the  passengers 
on  the  late  trip  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  note  the  force  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  I  shall,  further  along,  at¬ 
tempt  a  faint  description  of  Wran- 
gel  narrows,  bnt  it  is  the  display  of 
skillful  seamanship  and  Bteady 
nerve  as  we  passed  through  on  the 
11th  of  May  last,  which  we  have 


to  do  with  now. 

We  entered  the  narrows  on  a  flood 
tide,  the  most  of  the  passengers 
having  assembled  on  deck  and  were 
deeply  absorbed  m  watching  the 
tortuous'course  of  the  vessel  as  she 
“responded,”  under  Bteadv  hands, 
to  the  sharp  and  rapid  orders  of  her 
commander,  Figuratively  speaking 
not  as  to  the  dangers,  but  simply  as 
to  the  terms, a  Scy  11a  and  aCharybdis 
appeared  upon  either  hand  every 
few  hundred  yards.  Suddenly  the 
channel  seemed  entirely  cut  off,  a 
bold  abrupt  mountain  would  fre¬ 
quently  face  the  ship  not  five  hun¬ 


dred  yards  distant,  and  so  intense 
was  the  excited  interest,  that  con¬ 
versation  among  the  passengers  was 
subdued,  except  some  fellow,  sotto 
voce,  asked,  “how  the  devil  is  be  go 
ing  to  get  over  that  mountain  .”  On 
she  swept  literally  corkscrewing  her 
way,  and  as  the  quick  orders  “port¬ 
a-bit,”  “steady,”  “catch  her”  and  the 
like  followed  in  rapid  succession  as 
there  appeared  a  beacoD,  a  buoy,  or 
a  reef,  and  noting  that  the  genial 
whole-souled  manner  of  her  captain 
bas  changed  to  that  of  watchful  care, 
you  are  impressed  with  the  convio 
tion  that  she  is  handled  by  a 
thorough  man;  a  man  with  iron  nerve 
and  consummate  skill,  and  with 
whom  you  feel  as  safe  as  if  you  were 
treading  terra  firma.  Captain  W.  E. 
George,  the  veteran  pilot  of  these 
waters  is  another  of  her  efficient 
aids,  and  you  feel  in  conversing  with 
him  about  the  history  of  tho  coun¬ 
try,  as  if  the  gray  old  mountains  and 
the  swift  currents  were  telling  their 
traditions  of  the  past. 

Pursers  in  the  main  are  hearty 
good  fellows,  but  for  a  parser 
that  commands  the  good  wishes, 
esteem  and  respect  of  passen¬ 
gers,  officers  and  crew,  Mr.  F.  O. 
Downing  is  an  examplar,  for  othe/s 
who  are  ambitious  to  work  up  to  a 
position  involving  his  trust  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  rest  of  the  officers  and 
varioas  members  of  the  crew,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  discover  a  jar  or  a 
jolt  anywhere  in  the  daily  routine  of 
the  ship. 

EXTENT  OP  INLAND  PASSAGE. 

The  waters  of  the  Iuland  Passage, 
as  it  is  familiarly  and  most  ap¬ 
propriately  called,  really  commence 
at  the  city  of  Olympia  in 
Washington  territory,  and  continue 
along  the  coast  of  the  territory, 
British  Columbia  and  the  west 
coast  of  Alaska,  several  hundred 
miles  north  of  Sitka,  to  the  Cbilcat 
country.  There  are  but  two  places 
between  Port  Townsend  and  Sitka 
where  the  open  sea  is  visible,  and 
those  are  the  passages  across  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Sound  and  Dixon’s  En¬ 
trance,  the  outlying  islands  compos¬ 
ing  a  secure  barrier  against  the 
swell’of  tbe  ocean.  The  steamer,  as 
far  as  any  perceptible  motion  is  con 
cei  ned,  seems  to  be  speeding  her 
way  through  tbe  placid  wat?r.j  of 
some  huge  river  hemmed  in  by  ver¬ 
dure-clad  mountains  rising  abruptly 

from  the  water’s  edge,.  Entering 
tbe  Gulf  of  Georgia,  we  seemed  tq 
have  plunged  into  a  great  inland 
sea;  on  our  right  the  shores  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  and  on  our  left  the 
Island  of  Vancouver.  We  traverse 
the  gulf  for  about  one  hundred 
miles,  passing  m  the  afternoon  the 
busy  little  town  of  Nanaimo  on  our 
left,  until  nightfall  we  reached 

SEYMOUR  NARROWS, 
where  the  shore  lines  of  tbe  gulf 
gradually  oon tract  from  an  average 
width  or  ten  miles  to  about  one  half 
to  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
scenery  through  here  is  of  a  deeply 
interesting  character.  Tbe  moun¬ 
tains  on  either  hand  present  their 


parti  colored  and  precipitous  sides  j  / 
in  varying  aspeots.  While  they  are  | 
in  ranges— that  is,  following  each  j 
other  consecutively,  they  are  more  *r 
distinctive,  and  tbe  Bbeer  oscent  fre¬ 
quently  begins  at  the  water  Hue,  and 
you  have  an  unobstructed  view  from 
the  pinaole  to  the  base.  This  is  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  mountains 
of  Alaska.  Mount  St.  Elias,  19,500 
feet  high,  Mount  {Fair  weather, 
15,500  feet,  and  Mount  Crillon.  16.000 
feet,  all,  I  am  told,  bear  this  charac¬ 
teristic. 

Here  and  there  down  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountains  appeared  a 
broad,  bat  perfectly  straight, opening 
cut  as  if  by  a  reaper,  making  a  wide 
swath,  Irom  w'bich  the  sturdy  pines 
have  been  swept  with  irresistible 
force,  reaching  from  tbe  mountain 
top  to  the  sea.  The  snow  has  appa¬ 
rently  accumulated  to  such  a  degree, 
and  the  mountain  being  so  steep 
that  its  course  is  resistless  and 
sweeps  all  before  it.  This  boob 
grows  up  with  rank  vegetation  of  a 
brown  and  light  green  color,  which, 
mingled  with  tbe  darker  emerald  of 
the  pine  and  the  gray  of  the  cliffs, 
presents  to  the  eye  an  ever  pleasing 
prospect.  At  night  a  heavy  fog  set 
in  at  Seymour  Narrows,  and  our  ship 
hove  to  and  anchored. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  chanuel, 
and  bas  already  surrounded  itself 
with  a  melancholy  fame.  All  the 
waters  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Georgia  press 
with  a  swift  current  through  this  nar¬ 
row  and  crooked  neck,  forming  here 
and  there  great  swirls  that  are  fatal 
to  small  craft.  It  was  here  that  the 
frightful  disaster  of  the  steamer 
Grappler  occurred,  when  more  than 
sixty  soals  suddenly  were  plunged 
into  the  great  beyond.  Her  tiller 
ropes  were  burned  and  she  drifted 
helplessly  about.  It  was  here  too 
that  the  United  Stares  steamer  , 
Sarunac  met  her  fate. 

JOHNSTON  STRAITS. 

The  next  morning  we  were  early 
under  way,  and  passing  tbe  narrows, 
we  emerged  into  the  waters  of  John¬ 
ston  straits.  These  waters  were 
smooth  and  placid,  and  nothing  dis¬ 
turbed  its  unruffled  surface  but  the 
swell  of  tbe  steamer  as  sbe  sped  j 
ajong  bt  about  nine  knots  per  hour.  j 
The  gqn  seemed  to  shining  with 
I  unwonted  brilliancy,  and  brought 
oat  into  bold  relief  the  serrated 
mountains  and  the  narrow  stretch 
of  waters  before  and  behind  us. 
on  either  hand  you  see  an  endless 
variety  of  water  falls  and  cascades. 
On  the  one  would  be  a  turbid,  angry 
roaring  fall,  leaping  several  hundred 
feet  from  some  upland  lake  which 
lies  nestled  among  the  mountain  , 
tops,  and  discovers  its  sleeping 
beauty  only  by  the  blue  and  purple 
haze  which  hangs  iu  filmy  and  ethe¬ 
real  clouds  above  it.  On  the  other 
you  see  a  long,  curling  silver  ribbon 
i  springing  from  the  mountain  top 
three  thousand  feet  away,  clinging  to 
the|mountain  side  in  its  descending 
and  tracing  its  way  in  full  view,  with 
its  silvery  sheen  glistmng  in  the 
sunlight,  till  its  spray- dismembered 
stream  is  lost  in  tbe  green  waters 
almost  at  yonr  feet. 


J(  A  BEAUTIFUL  SCENE. 

There  was  another  scene  which 
was  exquisite  in  its  natural  beauty,  j 
aided  by  the  silent  swell  of  the  ship 
as  she  glided  by — the  mountain’s 
steeps,  springing  heavenward  from 
the  water’s  edge,  were  reflected, 
it  seemed  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
fathomless  and  almost  translucent 
waterp,  with  the  faithfulness  of  na¬ 
ture's  owd  mirroring  There  was  not 
a  ripple  save  the  swell  of  the  steam¬ 
er,  and  the  sombre  pines,  the  rocks, 
the  waterfalls  and  varied  vegetation 
were  reproduced  only  as  the  camera 
of  nature  eau  portray  it.  As  we 
glided  on.  these  nature-tinted  shad 
ows  broke  into  a  series  of  the  most 
exquisitly  graceful  swirls,  that  de  ! 
ties  either  art  or  pen  to  portray  or 
desciibe.  We  were  looking  into  a 
divine  ka!<  i  ioscope  which  gave  back 
ever  varying  tints  and  changing 
j  curves. 

ALEUT  BAY  MISSION. 

Ou  Johnston  straits,  we  passed  the 
first  settlement  since  we  paw  Na¬ 
naimo.  It  is  called  the  Alert  Bay 
Mission,  and  has  about  fifteen  In¬ 
dian  bouses,  the  miesion,  and  a  large 
fish  packing  house.  It  is  located  on 
Cormorant  island,  a  body  of  land 
containing  about  800  acres,  situated 
on  a  beautiful  arm  of  the  straits 
called  Alert  bay.  We  bad  been  out 
till  near  the  end  of  the  third  day 
before  we  saw  any  swow  at  all,  and 
this  was  upon  the  mountains  away 
inland. 

tongas’  landing, 

The  first  place  at  which  we  stopped 
was  Tongas,  a  fishing  station,  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  several  tons 
of  freight.  Near  this  place  is  the 
dividing  line  between  British  Colom¬ 
bia  and  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
thirty  miles  wide  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  long  belonging  to  Alaska. 

A  GKEAT  AND  WONDER  LAND. 

Here  at  last  we  bad  reached 
Alaska.  The  native  word  is  Ai-Ak- 
Shnk, and  Alaska  is  the  English  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  name.  It  means  the 
“Great  Land,”  and  truly  it  is  a  great 
tand,  being  almost  twice  as  large  as  j 
the  area  of  the  thirteen  original  j 
states.  But  it  is  not  only  a  great 
land,  but  it  is  a  wonderland,  with 
matchless  scenery,  weird  traditions, 
cJond  born  glaciers,  and  the  resist¬ 
less  facinatioDs  which  surround  hid¬ 
den  El  Dorados.  It  i3  a  land  where 
nature  has  made  its  imprint  in  co¬ 
lossal  characters. 

About  four  miles  beyond  Tongas 
station  we  landed  again  at  Fort  : 
Tongas.  This  was  quite  an  animated  I 

place  for^everal  years  after  the  pur-  j 
chase  of  Alaska  by  the  United 
States.  ' 

The  government  stationed  a  full 
company  of  infantry  at  this  point, 
for  about  three  years,  but  finally 
abandoned  the  post  and  left  tenant- 
less  the  buildings  which  must  have 
Cost  a  good  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  construct.  It  is  now  a  port 
of  entry  for  Alaska,  aDd  Mr.Wm.  H. 
Bond,  formerly  a  resident  of  Sono¬ 
ma  county,  California,  is  the  collect¬ 
or.  We  also  landed  here  a  young 
married  daughter  of  the  collector 
and  her  husband.^. 


A  MIDNGHT  SCENE. 

It  was  as  dreary  a  place  as  could' 
be  well  imagined.  Mr.  Bond  and  a 
few  Indians  only  were  on  the  beach, 
and  as  the  boat  pushed  off  to  land 
the  party,  many  were  the  merry 
jests  which  rang  out  on  the  mid¬ 
night  air  as  they  rowed  for  the  single 
liybt  upon  the  beach — "Palace  ho¬ 
tel,  “Occidental  hotel,  only  first- 
class  family  hotel,”  and  “Russ  house 
coach,”  greeted  them  in  imitation  of 
the  supposed  hackmen  upon  the 
supposed  wharf.  The  morning  of  4th 
day  we  hove  in  sight  of  fort  Wrangel. 

|  For  several  miles  off  we  couid  make 
out  the  U.  S.  S.  Pinta,  Cant.  H.  E 
Nichols  commanding,  lying  in  the 
harbor.  So  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
getting  into  the  civilivation  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  line. 

FORT  WRANGEL 

Fort  Wrangel  is  quite  an  old  set 
tlement,  having  been  founded,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  by  that  cele¬ 
brated  man, Baron  Wrangel,  who  has 
inseparably  conuected  his  name  with 
the  history  of  the  great  northwest. 

The  United  States  government 
also  buiit  a  large  stockade  fort  here, 
but  that  has  also  been  abandoned, 
and  is  used  as  a  customs  house  and 
an  industrial  training  school  for  In¬ 
dians.  This  school  was  instituted 
by  Mrs.  S.  Hall  Young,  the  wife  of 
the  resident  minister.  By  private 
subscriptions  she  has  been  enabled 
to  build  up  a  school  of  about  thirty- 
five  to  forty  scholars.  The  boys 
'  make  all  the  shoes  needed  for  the 
school;  the  girls  knit  all  the  stock¬ 
ings  and  make  the  clothes,  and  they 
have  hunters  and  fishermen  who 
supply  the  animal  food.  By  untir¬ 
ing  energy,  and  even  privation,  she 
has  put  the  institution  upon  a  per¬ 
manent  footing;  but  Bhe  still  needs 
help  to  make  needed  repairs  and 
supply  applicants  whom  she  has 
been  forced  to  turn  away.  Mr. 
Young  is  a  most  interesting  gentle¬ 
man  and  tells  of  many  thrilling 
events  which  occurred  when  he  ac¬ 
companied  Mr.  John  Muir,  the  state 
geologist  of  California,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  geological  researches  through 
Alaska.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and 
deserves  success  in  his  mis¬ 
sion.  There  are  two  churches, 
a  postoffice  and  several  stores.  There 
are  about  twenty  -whites  and  five 
hundred  Indians  here,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable*'  tesd  i:  ':<r"?ed  on- with  i 
the  interior,  among  the  miners  upon 
Stickeen  river  and  the  Cassiar 
mines. 

The  best  Indian  jewelry  can  be 
obtained  here,  as  the  carvers  seem  to 
be  more  skillful. 

totem  poles. 

There  are  some  fair  specimens  of 
,  totem  poles  along  the  beach  in  front 
of  the  Indian  village.  These  totem 
sticks  or  poles  have  been  so  often 
described  that  I  shall  not  attempt  it 
further  than  to  say,  that  as  the  In¬ 
dian  tradition  goes,  the  Indians  are 
divided  into  five  great  families,  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  whale,  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  the  eagle,  and  the  raven,  and 
these  poles,  most  of  which  seemed  1© 
be  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  have 


carved  upon  the  front  the  family  I 
geneylogy.  and  are  always  stationed 
immediately  in  front  of  and  against 
the  bouse  of  the  owner  of  the 
“stick.” 

MARITAL  INSIGNIA. 

The  eayving,  of  course,  is  quite 
|  rude,  but  of  a  massive  description, 

|  and  you  find  mingled  in  strange  in- 
|  cougruity  these  orders  or  species  of 
creation  above  referred  to.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  Hue  of  thought  that 
is  attempted  to  be  preserved  is  that 
these  figures  represent  the  inter¬ 
marriage  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
owner  and  himself,  with  the 
whale,  bear,  wolf,  eagle  or  raven 
family,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  about  two  or  three  hours’  sail-- 
!  iug  we  reached  the  bead  of  Wrangel 
narrows.  This  is  where  we  witness¬ 
ed  the  superb  display  of  “sailor  ! 
craft”  that  I  mentioned  before. 

Jakes  B.  Metcalfe. 

[Editor. — Mr.  Metcalfe’s  mission 
to  Alaska  was  to  attend  to  a  suit  in 
the  court  at  Sitka,  and  his  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  that.  How¬ 
ever,  he  fully  improved  the  little 
leisure  time  he  had  to  gather  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  that  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  territory.  He 
will  follow  this  letter  with  further 
descriptions  of  the  cities,  inhabi¬ 
tants,  wealth,  resources,  commerce, 
etc.,  of  those  remote  possessions.  A 
better  acquaintance  with  that  ooun-  1 
try  will  undoubtedly  be  of  vast  ben¬ 
efit  to  Seattle,  and  perhaps  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  commercial  re¬ 
lation,  which  in  years  to  come  may 
i  prove  no  small  factor  in  assisting 
to  add  to  the  wealth  of  Seattle  and 
its  inhabitants.  Mr.  John  G.  Brady, 
the  general  manager  of  the  Sitka 
Trading  company,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  concerns  m  Alaska,  informed 
Mr.  Metcalfe  that  be  was  very  de¬ 
sirous  of  effecting  business  relations 
with  Seattle.  He  is  now  making 
most  of  his  purchases  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Tbirt  matter  should  engage 
the  attention  of  both  the  obamber 
or  commerce  and  board  of  trade  at 
the  earliest  moment  and  doubtless, 
if  proper  action  bo  taken,  vast  bene-  j 
i  ficial  results  will  flow  from  such  t 
commercial  intercourse  ] 

" 

Juneau  and  its  Mineu-Indian  j 
Manners  and  Customs — A 
Perilous  Passaae* 


NUMBER  TWO. 

To  indulge  ct  much  length  in 
merely  descriptive  matter,  would  be 
to  weary  the  reader,  and  having  al¬ 
ready  given  an  idea  of  the  skill  nec¬ 
essary  to  successfully  navigate  the  • 
winding  currents  of  Wrangel  nar¬ 
rows,  I  shall  not  enter  into  an  exten¬ 
sive  description  of  them,  for  it  would 
be  almost  a  repetition  of  former 
statements. 


THE  NARROWS. 

The  length  of  the  narrows  is  about 
thirty  milts,  and  I  cannot  recollect 
any  half  mile  of  that  thirty  upon 
wbioh  the  steamer  kept  upon  the 
same  course.  The  scenery  iB  not 
dissimilar  to  that  already  spoken  of 
along  Johnson  Straits,,  save  that 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  constantly  presents  difficulties 
to  surmount  and  dangers  to  avoid  by 
which  the  attention  of  the  tourist  is 
rivited,  and,  from  the  navigator 
“constant  vigilance”  is  imperatively 
demanded,  Sometimes  the  steamer 
would  run  within  twenty  feet  of 
some  huge  and  angry  looking  rock 
or  reef,  whose  jagged  aDd  pointed 
surface  lashed  and  beaten  with 
spray,  appeared  in  her  path.  The 
channel  has  been  thoroughly  sur¬ 
veyed,  and  beacons  and  buoys  sta¬ 
tioned  at  every  dangerous  point,  but 
the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  pas 
sage  is  heightened  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  a  miBstep,  or  even  a  tardy 
response  to  an  order,  might  smash 
things  in  smithereens.  A  ship  of 
the  Idaho’s  tonnage  would  Bcarce 
attempt  the  passago  unless  it  be  at 
a  favorable  Btage  of  the  tide.  After 
leaving  the  narrows  we  entered  the 
waters  leading  to  Chatham  Straits, 
and  passed  by  several  beautiful 
glaciers,  but  bs  night  set  in  we  were 
not  permitted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
those  wonderful  and  awe-inspiring  j 
phenomena. 

AN  IUDIAN  VILLAGE. 

I  had  forgotten  to  state  that  we 
had  stopped  at  an  Indian  village 
and  missionary  station  at  the  north¬ 
west  oorner  of  Dixon’s  Entrance  be¬ 
fore  reaching  Fort  Wr angel.  This 
place  was  one  of  the  trading  stations 
of  the  Northwest  Trading  company, 
the  largest  shipper  to  Alaskan  ports. 
The  village  is  called  Howcan  by  the 
Indians,  and  Jackson  by  oth¬ 
ers,  from  the  United  States 
postoffioe  established  here  by  j 
that  name.  The  latter  name 
was  given  in  honor  of  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  who  is  the  educational  J 
agent  of  the  government  for  Alaska. 
Dr.  Jackson,  who  was  a  passenger 
on  the  up  trip,  kindly  escorted  a 
party  from  the  steamer  around  the 
village,  and  they  were  indebted  to 
him  for  explanations  of  Indian  cus¬ 
toms,  manner  of  life  and  subjects  of 
curiosity  to  be  met  with  at  every 
turn.  At  this  place  I  saw  the  handsom¬ 
est  totem  pole  that  I  believe  exists 
in  Alaska.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Indian  mail  carrier  from  the  village  ! 
to  Fort  Wrangel,  and  as  he  has  be¬ 
come  partly  oivihzed,  would  proba¬ 
bly  dispose  of  it  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  It  should  be  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  at  Washington,  j 
In  passing  along  the  main  street  of 
the  village,  I  observed  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  one  of  the  IndiaD  dwellings 
what  appeared  to  be  a  6ort  of  Chinese 
"show  window.”  Upon  examination 
I  found  it  to  be  a  serio-comic  affair, 
and  was  the  most  forcible  evidence 


that  fell  under  my  observation  of 
the  grovelling  mentality  of  the  In¬ 
dian  reaching  out  to  the  dawning 
light  of  a  higher  civilization.  The 
Indian  of  Alaska  is  imitative,  as 
almost  all  barbarous  nations  are, 
when  thrown  into  contact  with  a 
superior  race;  and  in  this  instance 
the  crude  concept  ion  of  the  white 
man’s  custom  had  lead  him  into  a 
Badly  humorous  incongruity. 

AN  INCONGRUOUS  SPECTATOR. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  win¬ 
dow  was  the  ooffined  remains  of  an 
infant  child.  There  was  a  woman’s 
cloak  thrown  over  the  box  which 
contained  tlie  body,  and  on  either 
end  was  placed  a  fanoily  bedizened 
woman’s  hat.  Immediately  in  front 
were  oups  and  saucers  and  glass¬ 
ware,  filled  with  meat  and  drink  for 
the  departed  one,  with  glass  marbles 
spaced  here  and  there  on  the  cata 
falqne.  The  bread  and  sugar,  etc., 
bad  grown  very  stale,  evidently  hav¬ 
ing  remained  there  some  weeks 
without  apparently  having  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  departed  spirit.  Above 
was  strung  abalone  shells,  and  im 
mediately  beneath  the  shells  was  a 
pioture  of  the  cross  with  the  cabal¬ 
istic  I.  H.  S.  To  the  left  of  this, 
resting  upon  the  top  of  the  coffin, 
was  a  gorgeous  Christman  card  and 
the  device  was  a  rollicking  scene 
that  immediately  brought  a  smile  to 
the  lios  of  all.  Four  jolly  looking 
beetles,  about  “half  seas  over,”  sat 
around  a  festive  board,  having  a 
royal  game  of  poker,  and  on  the  left 
was  a  highly  emblazoned  advertise¬ 
ment  card  from  some  shoe  store,  of 
“French  dressing  for  ladies  shoes.” 
Mr.  Gonld.  the  missionary  stationed 
at  this  point,  is  very  comfortably 
situated  for  hiawork.  He  has  a  very 
interesting  family,  who  accompanied 
ns  to  Sitka. 


JUNEAU  CITY. 

Leaving  Chatham  straits  we  passed 
on  into  Gastineaux  Channel,  on 
which  is  situated  Juneau  City, 
formerly  known  as  Harrisburg.  Op¬ 
posite  Juneau,  on  Douglas  Island,  is 
the  famous  Alaska  Mill  and  Mining 
Co.’s  properties.  Juneau  City  con 
tains  about  200  whites  and  1000  In 
dians.  Theve  is  a  substantial  wharf 
built  here,  and  other  evidences  of  a 
permanent  civilization  that  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  gratifying  to  those  who 
have  been  for  days  looking  upon  the 

wild  ant^unbroken  scenery  of  the 
trip.  Thire  are  several  streets  in  the 
city,  and?  the  houses  are  built  iu 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  The 
city  is  bjftilt  upon  a  comparatively 
level  plateau  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
almost  perpendicular  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  about  3000  feet  high,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  a  canyon  that  leads  into 
th©  Basin,”  from  which  already 
large  quantities  of  plaoer  gold  haltf 
been  taken.  One  of  the  minors  told 
me  that  he  had  a  small  quartz  mill 
in  or  near  the  “basin,”  and  that  he 
stumbled  upon  a  bowlder  weighing 
several  tons,  from  which  he  crushed 
gold  that  averaged  $700  to  $800  per 
ton.  This,  of  course,  is  exceptional, 
and  may  never  be  found  agaiu. 


The  most  of  the  claims  in  the 
“basin”  have  been,  I  am  told,  very 
generally  “washed  out,”  but  it  is 
still  most  populous  and  pro 
duotive  mining  district  in  Alaska. 

A  United  States  surveyor  has  es 
tablisbed  m  rural  monuments  here 
and  surveyed  numerous  mining 
claims.  The  miners,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  have  held  meetings 
and  established  the  limits  of  a 
"mining  district,”  and  enacted  local 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  locations,  and  also 
the  amount  of  work,  etc.,  neceseary 
to  retain  possession  of  claims  lo¬ 
cated. 

There  is  a  greater  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  here  than  at 
any  other  point  in  Alaska.  This  is 
owing,  to  some  extent,  to  the  elose 
proximity  of  the  celebrated  Paris  , 
lode  or  Treadwell  mine.  This  mine  ; 
is  just  three  miles  distant  across 


Gastineaux  Channel. 

Near  the  mine  is  a  very  flue  saw  and 
planing  mill,  belonging  to  the  Alas¬ 
ka  Mill  and  Mining  Company.  This 
mill  has  supplied  all  the  lumber, 
and  was  built  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  enormous  mill  for 
operating  the  ore  from  the  mine. 
The  mill  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stamps  under  one  roof,  and 
certainly  is  the  most  complete  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  kind  that  has  lever  been 
been  built.  There  is  only ‘one  other 
mill  in  the  world  with  a  ]%e  num¬ 
ber  of  stamps,  and  that  is  in  Colora¬ 
do;  bnt  they  are  not  under  tb^same 
roof.  There  is  a  long,  covered  Wm- 
way,  reaching  from  the  moutSkpf 
the  tunnel  to  the  mill,  so  that  ntj 
matter  what  the  state  of  the  weath-- 
er,  the  operatives  are  under  cover. 
The  motive  power  is  water,  which  is 
brought  dowu  the  mountain  with  a 
four  hundred  foot  pressure,  in  a 
large  iron  pipe.  The  precautions 
against  fire  are  such  as  to  enable  the 
miil  to  be  flooded  with  but  small 
trouble. 

.The  ore  body  has  been  estimated  by 
some  to  be  sufficient  to  last  the  pres¬ 
ent  mill  a  century.  In  going  mto 
the  tunnel  from  its  mouth  to  the 
vertical  shaft  from  the  ton  of  the 
ridge,  I  passed  latterally  through 
the  ore  body  the  distance  of  over 
150  feet.  The  vertical  shaft  is  160 
feet  deep,  while  the  croppings  upon 
the  ridge  [extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  mine.  The  ore  is  of  alow 
grade  character,  and  is  a  kind  of  de¬ 
composed  quartz,  which  renders  its 
milling  comparatively  easy.  There 
is  but  one  feature  about  the  enter¬ 
prise,  which  has  already  involved  the 
expenditure  of  near  a^, 500, 006,  and 
which  surrounds  it  with  an  element 
of  an  expe/imental  character,  and 
that  is  whether  working  the  ore  up¬ 
on  such  a  gigantic  scale  will  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  remunerative. 

This  latter  fact  having  bepn  estab¬ 
lished,  Juneau  City  aDd  Douglass 
island  will  spring  into  a  prominence 
not  exceeded  by  the  glittering  fame 
of  Virginia  City  and  the  famous 
Comstock  lode.  Should  the  enter¬ 
prise  prove  a  permanent  success,  the 
difference  would  be  in  favor  of  the 


[  uortherH  E]  Dorado,  for  the  ore 
body  seems  to  bo  above  the  ground 
and  above  the  mill,  while  on  the 
Comstock  lode  three  thousand  feet 
below  the  surface  was  not  an  unfre¬ 
quent  distance  from  wbioh  the  ores 
were  extracted. 

There  are  other  claims  lying  rloug 
the  ridge,  which  have  all  been  looat 
ed  and  are  being  worked,  and  where 
t!  ©  evidences  of  equally  as  large 
bodies  of  ore  exists. 

While  waiting  in  this  bay  for  the 
discharge  of  a  large  amount  of 
freight,  both  for  Juneau  City  and 
the  mine,  the  “Pinta”  cam©  into 
(  port  and  swung  along  side,  taking 
I  from  us  one  hundred  tons  of  coal, 
which  the  steamer  had  brought  up 
for  her.  Of  course  a  very  pleasont 
time  was  enjoyed  in  the  interchange 
of  visits  by  the  persons  aboard  either 
vessel.  We  remained  here  discharg¬ 
ing  freight  two  days  and  one 
night,  and  then  sailed  for  Killisnoo, 
the  largest  fishing  station  in  Alaska. 
We  landed  at  a  large  and  very  sub 
stantial  wharf,  constructed  by  and  j 
belonging  to  the  Northwest  Tradiug 
company,  and  upon  which  a  donkey 
engine  and  a  pile  driver  were  at 
work  making  some  needed  repairs. 
That  terrible  pest,  the  teredo,  infest 
tbe  Alaska  waters  to  a  remarkable 
degree  and  are  very  destructive  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  piling. 
The  Northwest  Trading  com 
pany  is,  I  believe,  an  Oregon 
corporation,  and  has  established 
here  a  large  fish  oil  factory,  the  i 
principal  product  being  cod  liver  j 
oil.  But  few  whites  live  here  aud 
they  are  the  employes  and  officers  of 
the  Northwest  Trading  company. 
The  Indian  houses  along  the  beach 
are  built  in  American  styles,  and  are 
very  solid  and  comfortable.  Tbe 
fish  in  these  waters  are  superabun¬ 
dant,  and  a  200  pound  habibut  is  not 
an  infrequent  catch. 

About  three  miles  from  Killisnoo 
lies  the  now  famous  Hoochinoo  In¬ 
dian  village.  The  settlement  has 
become  celebrated  by  reason  of  its 
being  “baptised  by  fire,”  at  a  very 
recent  date. 

A  THREATENED  WAR.  • 

Thunders  from  tbe  “dogs  of  war” 
broke  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  which  bad  never  known 
a  more  disturbing  sound  than 
the  splash  of  the  surf  upon 
the  pebbly  beach  at  its  loot. 
The  trouble  arose  from  the  seizure 
by  the  Indians  of  several  white  men 
who  were  the  employes  of  the  North¬ 
west  Trading  company.  A  bomb 
used  in  killing  whales,  while  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  company’s  men, 
exploded  and  accidental1  billed  an 

Indian.  This  aroused  tribe  to  j 
an  nncontrolable  pitch  of  frenzy,  | 
and  they  seized  the  men  and  held  jj- 
them  as  hostages  aud  demanded  a 
large  compensation  in  blan¬ 
kets.  This  was  refused,  -and 
as  tbe  Indians/  still  continued 
obstreperous,  Tbe  United  States 
;  revenue  cutter  Corwin  proceeded  to 
i  the  village,  gave  the  Indians  time  to 
i  remove  their  families,  and  then 


practiced  awhile  on  tbe  houses, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  but 
little  trouble  witb  the  Indians  any 
where  else  in  Alaska.  We  had  been 
sailing  sinoe  leaving  Juneau  City  on 
a  general  southwesterly  course,  as 
Sitka  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of 
that  city. 

THE  DISTANCE. 

The  distance  from  Juneau  oity  to 
Sitka  is  about  150  milea,  and  we 
“docked”  the  ship  at  the  latter  place 
about  midnight  of  the  day  upon 
which  we  sailed  from  Juneau.  The 
morning  seemed  to  gently  slide  from 
tbe  clasp  of  an  already  aurora  light¬ 
ed  horizon,  witb  the  singular 
and  'stealthy  quiet  that  per¬ 
vades  the  Alaskan  country. 
Looking  nothwesterly  from  the  port 
side  of  the  vessel,  as  the  soft  light  of 
tbe  night  gave  way  to  the  rising 
beams  of  sunlight,  Mount  Edge¬ 
combe  loomed  up  about  fourteen 
miles  distant,  and  displays  its  cra¬ 
ter-crested  top  Tbe  outlines  of  the 
crater  are  as  distinct  as  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  and  shows  upon  the 
Sitka  side,  the  gap  from  which  the 
burning  torrent  had  once  flowed, 

There  is  nothing  in  any  known 
history  from  which  to  form  an  idea 
when  the  now  silent  thunders  of  the 
old  mountain  ceased  to  revcrjfberate 
thorougbout  the  island  studded  bay, 
but  its  history  i9  rioh  with  Indian 
romance  and  tradition,  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  which  once  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  dusky  people  who  lived  within 
its  shadows.  Tbe  mountain  has  an 
elevation  of  about  3000  feet;  tbe 
crater  is  2000  feet  across  and  400 
feet  deep. 

From  the  snow  mantled  summit  of 
Edgecombe  we  turned  to  view  tbe 
time-honored  city  of  Sitka,  not  yet 
awakened  from  the  silence  of  de¬ 
parting  night.  _ 

Beautifully  situated  on  the  west¬ 
ern  shore  of  Baranoff  Island,  by  the 
side  of  a  narrow  channel  formed  by 
numerous  small  islands  lying  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  west  of  the  former  is¬ 
land  is  the  metropolitan  city  of  the 
extreme  northwest.  The  most  prom¬ 
inent  object  that  meets  the  eye  as 
you  arrive  in  sight  of  the  city  is  the1 
“Castle”  which  towers  above  all 
other  buildings,  and  from  which  the 
finest  view  of  Sitka  aud  its  environ¬ 
ments  can  be  bad.  It  is  seated  upon 
a  rook  about  one  hundred  feet  in 
heights  and  was  originally  a  very 
Btrong  and  compactly  built  structure. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
halcyon  days  in  its  history,  was 
when  Russian  Nobles  t  o.l  the  now 
well  worn  floors,  and  the  banner  of 
the  Romanoff’s  floated  from  the  flag¬ 
staff  which  still  surmounts  the  roof. 
The  Russian  part  of  the  city  every¬ 
where  bears  some  lingering  evidence 
of  departed  glory. 


THE  CASTLE 

Is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  John  J. 
McLean,  the  United  States  signal 
service  officer,  and  Hon.  E.  W  Has¬ 
kett  United  Staffs  District  Attor¬ 
ney  for  Alaska,  from  both  of  whom 
the  writer  received  many  kind  at¬ 
tentions,  and  for  which  be  is  ready 
to  deoiare  that  they  are  as  fine"  fel¬ 
lows  as  any  blue-blood  that  ever 
graced  those  Baronial  Halls.  The 
buildings  at  the  base  of  the  rock 
upon  which  the  castle  sits,  were 
the  military  quarters  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  They  are  now  used  for  gov¬ 
ernment  purposes.  The  first  floor 
being  set  aside  as  a  court  room  for 
the  district-  court,  and  chambers  for 
the  judge.  The  lower  floors  are 
used  as  barracks  by  a  company  of 
United  States  marines.  The  other 
buildings  immediately  adjacent  are 
devoted  to  the  district  court  clerk’s 
office,  custom  bouse  and  United 
States  laud  Office. 

There  is  a  broad  and  level  plaza 
immediately  in  front  of  and  across 
the  street  from  the  military  build¬ 
ings  which  is  used  as  a  parade 
ground  for  the  troops,  but  was  prin¬ 
cipally  devoted  to  tbe  pleasures  of  a 
base  ball  ground  by  the  whites  and 
Indians  during  the  stay  of  the 
writer  at  tbe  capitol  city.  The  in  ' 
dian  part  of  the  town  lies  to  the  left 
as  you  approach  the  oity. 

THE  POPULATION  OE  SITKA 

Is  supposed  not  to  exceed  200  whites 
and  about  1000  Indians;  I  do  not 
know  that  these  figures  are  correct. 
These  numbers  will  hardly  be  in¬ 
creased  by  immigration  unless  the 
raining  claims  and  properties  sit¬ 
uated  several  miles  back  of  Sitka 
prove  to  be  of  permanent  valu*. 
There  is  no  agricultural  land  of  any 
appreciable  extent  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  unless  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  pans  out  well,  there  exists  but 
little  to  induce  outsiders  to  take  up 
a  permanent  residence  other  than 
the  society  of  the  very  hospitable 
aud  pleasant  mannered  people  who 
live  there  now. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  re¬ 
minders  of  the  Russian  domination 
is  the  Greek  church,  presided  over 
by  Rev.  Father  Mitropolsky,  who 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  all  classes.  The 
priests  of  the  Greek  church  are  not 
restrained  to  celibacy,  aud  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman  has  quite  an  inter¬ 
esting  family,  having  married  a  most 
estimable  lady,  who,  I  believe,  is  a 
native  of  Sitka.  This  church  has 
been  so  often  mentioned  in  pub 
lished  letters  that  I  shall  omit  a  fur¬ 
ther  description  of  it. 

Sitka  was  at  one  time  in  its  his 
tory  the  headquar  ters  of  the  Russian 
domination  of  iha  northwest,  and 
once  boasted  of  commercial  su 
premacy.  Many  schools  were  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  a  theological  seminary 
was  organized  aud  r<.  mained  in  full 
operation  for  tome  time.  This,  L 
believe,  occurred  in  1832.  during  the 
residence  of  Father  Veniomiooff, 

•  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Sitka, 
and  finally  metopolitan  of  the  city 
of  Moscow.  Russia.  His  benign  rule 
and  influence  are  still  held  in  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  by  the  Sitkans. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS, 
With  the  exception  of  three  of  the 
U.  S.  commissioners,  created  by  the 
organic  act,  all  reside  here.  The  full 
corps  of  officers,  with  Gov.  John  H. 
Kiukead  at  their  head,  are  an  effi 
oient  and  estimable  set  of  gentle¬ 
men.  News  arrived  while  we  were 
at  this  point  that  the  governor  had 
been  supplanted  by  the  appointment 
of  some  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
and  universal  regret  was  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed  that  Gov.  Kiukead  was  not 
longer  continued  in  office.  He  is  a 
thorough  gentleman,  and  looks 
j  every  inch  a  governor.  May  kind 
fortune  attend  his  footsteps  wherev 
er  his  lines  may  bo  cast. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 
i  About  a  mile  from  the  city  are  the 
industrial  school  buildings  of  the 
jpresb.vterian  board  of  missions. 
This  institution  has  a  most  efficient 
corps  of  teachers,  ail  under  the  su- 
!  pervision  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland. 
Tne  buildings  are  large  and  well 
constructed,  aud  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended  This  institution  deserves  a 
i  more  extended  notice  than  my  pres 
ent  time  will  permit.  Near  the  mis¬ 
sionary  buildings  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  natural  parks  that  cm  be 
seen  any  where. 

A  NATURAL  PARK. 

A  clear  and  pellucid  stream  o-illed 
Indian  river,  courses  its  way  through 
the  park,  which  has  been  ornament¬ 
ed  with  much  taste  by  a  naval  officer 
1  who  was  stationed  at  Sitka  for  some 
time.  He  has  thrown  several  rustic 
bridges  aor>s3  the  stream,  and  cut 

'tjvalks  through  the  dense  undsr- 
gunvtb,  which  must  have  taken  a 
gre^tdealof  time  and  patience.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  this 
gentleman,  for  this  really  artistic 
;  work  was  entirely  a  labor  of  love. 

THE  CLIMATE 

Of  Sitka  is,  in  many  respects,  not 
uulike  that  of  Seattle.  The  winter,  : 
I  am  credibly  informed,  is  very  near 
the  same  id  its  general  features. 
The  thermometer  did  not  sink  be¬ 
low  eleven  degrees  above  zero,  and 
only  six  inches  of  snow  fell  during 
the  wiuter,  and  that  laid  upon  the  I 
ground  only  a  few  days.  There  is  1 
one  most  singular  feature  connected 
I  with  the  climate  of  Alaska  which  I 
'  shall  leave  to  scientists  to  solve. 
The  rain  is  almost  continuous  for 
about  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
yet  when  shoes  or  leather  or  other 
material  which  mildews  soonest, 
when  left  in  a  damp  climate  ^Ise- 
vffifcre,  here  show  no  signs  of  , 
injury  of  any  character.  The  prin-  j 
cipal  subject  of  interest,  which  I 
almost  wholly  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  entire  population,  except  the 
Indians,  was  the 

SESSION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  COURT, 
held  for  the  first  time  since  the  oivil 
government  had  been  organized. 
The  b^nch  was  occupied  by  Hon. 
Ward  McAllister,  Jr.,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  at  San  Francisco,  and 
is  a  nephew  of  the  famous  advocate 
of  the  bar  of  California,  Hall  Mc¬ 
Allister,  Esq. 


The  judge  is  greatly  hampered  by 
the  crude  and  clumsy  act  creating 
the  civil  government  of  Alaska,  but 
most  earnestly  and  sincerely  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  fit  its  ill-considered 
provisions.  It  is  often  staggering  in 
its  evident  hasty  conception,  and  ur¬ 
gently  needs  much  additional  legis¬ 
lation. 

INDUSTRIES, 

Mining  and  fishing  are  the  two 
present  industries.  The  lumber  in¬ 
terest.  no  doubt,  will  be  many  years 
in  developing  its  exhaustless  re¬ 
sources.  The  first  two  are  rapidly 
assuming  important  proportions, 
and  ere  long  will  be  the  productive 
source  s  of  much  wealth. 

Salmon  packing  and  the  fish  oil 
interests  are  yearly  creating  new 
stations  among  the  islands,  and 
should  the  vast  mining  enterprise  of 
the  Alaska  Mill  and  Mining  com¬ 
pany  prove  a  permanent  success, 
and  this  will  be  determined  within 
the  next  sixty  days,  happy  will  be 
the  city  which  will  secure  the  bulk 
I  of  the  Alaska  trade. 

THE  SITKA  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  the  Aleutian  islands, 
about  a  thousand  miles  to  the  west 
of  Sitka,  is,  I  understand,  monopo¬ 
lized  by  the  Alaska  Commercial 
company,  but  the  trade  of  the  Sit- 
kan  division  of  Alaska  does  not,  as 
yet,  belong  to  any  company  pr  com¬ 
munity.  I  know  not  what  obstacles 
or  forces  there  may  be  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  the  expressed, 
wish  of  one  of  the  largest  buyers  | 
living  in  Alaska,  to  establish  trade 
with  Seattle,  and  locate  here  the 
headquarters  of  the  Alaska  business, 
but  certainly  it  is  worth  an  effort  on 
our  part  to  secure  at  least  a  share  of 
the  trade.  Cannot  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  I  oa  d  of  trade  insti¬ 
tute  an  investigation  into  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  if  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  be  possible,  establish 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS 
With  the  towns  and  trading  sta¬ 
tions  of  that  great  and  comparative¬ 
ly  unknown  country. 

If  by  the  writing  of  these  letters 
an  earnest  inquiry  has  been  set 
afoot,  I  shall  feel  repaid  for  the 
hasty  effort.,  taken  from  hastily 
g  .thered  data,  t>  ruet  the  attention 
of  our  merchants  to  so  important  a 
matter  to  Seattle’s  interests. 

To  have  started  inquiries  into  the 
arcana  of  the  limitless  resources  of 
the  “Great  Laud”  may  bear  good 
fruit  in  the  near  future. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  REVELATION. 

The  G  eat  Land,  because  “accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Guyot,  a  recognized 
authority  upon  geographical  mat¬ 
ters.”  the  island  of  Attu.  the  extreme 
western  island  of  the  Aleutian 
group,  is  equi-distaot  from  a  line 
drawn  north  and  soutbgtbrouah  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  as  the  eastern 
shores  of  Maine  would  be  from  the 
same  liue,  “or,  iu  other  words,  San 
Francisco  is  the  great  middle  city 
between  the  extreme  east  aDd  west 
of  tbe  United  States.”  A  great  1  nd 
because  of  its  exhanetless  timber 
land,  fisheries  aud  minerals,  and  of 
who  knows  what  hidden  sources  of 
wealth  in;  its  yet  unexplored  inte¬ 
rior.  J.  B.  Metcalfe. 
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In  the  articles  on  “Alaska”  by  J. 
B.  Metcalfe,  Esq  ,  of  this  citv,  which 
appeared  in  Monday’s  and  Tuesday’s 
issue  several  typograpical  errors 
crept  in  through  inadvertence.  In 
yesterday’s  article  the  expenditure 
of  the  Alaska  mill  and  mining  com¬ 
pany  should  have  read  $500,000  in¬ 
stead  of  $1,500,000.  Tbe  sub- head 
An  Incongruous  Spectator”  should 
have  read  “An  Incongruous  Spec¬ 
tacle.” 


W/u 
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descendants  of  worshippers  aTThe  oid  church. 


NOT  OVERLOOKED. 

T  is  somewhat  provoking  to  read  in  the  Sunday- 
school  World,  the  organ  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union, a  paragraph  like  the  following: — “Alaska 
is  a  portion  of  our  own  country  which  has  received  i 
little  attention.  The  effort  to  enlighten  and  Chris¬ 
tianize  its  inhabitants  should  meet  vrfn  fao  tsyiu^JiTj 
of  patriots  as  well  as  <  f  the  religious.  The  article  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  on  another  page  of  this  maga¬ 
zine,  gives  an  interesting  statement  of  a  projected  work 
for  the  benefit  of  that  vast  district  of  the  United 
States  ” 

This  editorial  introduction  heralds  the  article  which 
is  headed,  “A  New  Mission  Field.”  The  writer  of 
the  article  has  heard  of  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Alaska,  if  the  editor  of  the  Sunday  school 
World  has  not.  Bat  it  is  strange  that,  after  all  th© 
efforts  of  our  Church  in  Alaska,  and  all  the  toils  and 
speeches  and  articles  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  field 
should  be  spoken  of  as  one  which  “has  received  little 
attention."”  TBb*  iJn’eA1,  Jj»  that  many  complain  that 
Alaska  is  receiving  attention  out  of  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  field  and  the  numbers  of  its  people, 
though  it  certainly  does  not  receive  all  that  it  needs 
and  every  new  laborer  will  be  welcomed  by  the  toilers 
already  on  the  ground.  If  editors  and  others  will 
read  “Among  the  Alaskans”  and  “Life  in  Alaska,” 
both  published  by  the  Prtsbjteran  B:ard,  they  will 
write  more  intelligently  about  that  far  north  western 
corner  of  America,  to  which  may  many  more  Chris¬ 
tians  turn  their  eyes  and  steps. 
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- -  - ■  ~  ^  p'dliy lilg  OuTvI  .t  m»m.  m-r- 

-~.j  ^  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places  to  this 
young  couple  ” 

. Referring  to  the  Presbyterian  work  in  Alaska  a 

friend  says:— “Dr.  Jackson  is  not  rebuilding  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  the  house  that  was  burned  down  in  January, 
1882.  That  was  an  old  Russian  building,  and  in  place  of 
it  Dr.  Jackson  superintended  the  building  of  a  new  house 
in  the  fall  of  1S82.  That  building  is  still  standing,  as  I 
now  understand,  i.  e.,  the  house  which  was  erected  in  the 
fall  of  1882  He  is  now  engaged  in  putting  up  a  house, 
which  is  to  be  an  addition  to  that  house  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  intended  to  make  it  an  industrial  school, 
where  all  the  useful  trades  of  civilization  may  be  taught.” 


The  “  Occident,”  of  San  Francisco,  has  m 
been  deeply  impressed  by  an  address  de- 
-  livered  in  that  city  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  H.  Haines,  L— 
1  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Woman’s  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  on  her  recent  return  from  a  visit 
to  Alaska.  In  company  with  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Haines  has  investigated  the 
missionary  work  in  that  distant  part  of  our 
country,  at  Fort  Wrangel,  Harrisburgh, 
Sitka,  and  among  the  Chilcats,  and  re¬ 
turns  greatly  encouraged  by  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  the  prospects  of 
the  work,  which  only  needs  more  sympa¬ 
thy  and  aid  from  Christians  in  the  older 
States.  In  speaking  of  the  effect  on  her 
audience  made  by  the  address  of  Mrs. 
Haines,  whom  he  styles  “  one  of  the  ablest 
and  noblest  women  of  our  land,”  the  edi¬ 
tor  says,  “  It  is  one  of  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  facts  of  the  age  that  the  worthy, 
modest,  true-hearted,  and  noble  Christian 
women  of  the  land  are  beginning  to  exer- 
j  cise  the  wondrous  power  with  which  heav- 
1  en  has  endowed  and  enriched  them  for 
the  lifting  up  of  humanity  and  the  recla¬ 
mation  of  a  lost  and  sinful  world.’  ■  nn- 
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A  gentleman  who  lias  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  Alaska  and  adjacent 
points  in  that  part  of  the  world,  says 
that  “  one  who  has  only  seen  Key 
West,  Florida,  and  that  neighborhood, 
knows  about  as  much  concerning  the 
United  States  as  do  missionaries  and 
others  ol  Alaska  who  have  only  seen 
Sitka  and  the  few  other  places  usually 
visited.” 


The  Interior. 
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•rcro-cTo  conscience  \nl  1  make  him  think 

that  he  is  the  man. 

- y: 

— The  latest  atteiaplfto  rob  tlie  Indians 
comes  under  tlie  pretence  of  benevolent  re¬ 
form.  Their  friends  have  demanded  the 
guaranty  to  them  of  civil  rights,  and  the 
possession  of  land  in  fee  simple,  but  un¬ 
alienable  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Alaska 
Indians  are  fishermen.  The  land  is  worth¬ 
less  and  will  ever  remain  so.  There  will 
be  an  attempt  in  the  next  Congress  to  retire 
the  coast  tribes  to  reservations  of  worthless 
lands,  and  deprive  them  of  their  fisheries. 
They  would  speedily  starve  and  freeze  to 
death  and  their  property  fall  a  prey  to  the 
robbers. 
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For  the  New  York  Observer. 

A  MOUNTAIN  CLIMB  IN  ALASKA. 


BY  REV.  J.  HENRY  ENDER8. 
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Our  steamer  reached  the  mining  town 
of  Juneau,  Alaska,  Thursday  morning, 
Aug.  6.  A  number  of  Indians  were  on 
the  wharf.  Some  of  them  wore  blankets 
of  various  hues.  They  came  to  see  us  and  i 
;o  sell  their  unique  and  curious  carved 
ornaments,  in  silver,  ivory  and  wood. 

Under  the  lead  of  Capt.  Glass,  of  the 
navy,  about  twenty  of  our  party  set  out  to 
visit  the  mines  and  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
We  went  up  Gold  River,  wound  along 
the  valley  of  the  deep  canon,  on  a  trail 
sometimes  steep  and  precipitous,  over 
streams  and  through  a  forest  of  firs  of 
great  size. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  extensive  gold 
placer  mines  of  the  “  Harris  district,”  an 
elevated  plateau  or  basin,  environed  by 
high  mountains,  partially  covered  with 
snow.  This,  melting  and  flowing  down 
the  mountain  sides,  is  conducted  in  flumes 
made  of  boards;  these  artificial  channels 
extend  for  miles  and  furnish  the  power 
for  placer  mining. 

The  “  hydraulic  ”  or  “  giant,”  by  forcing 
heavy  streams  of  water  against  the  solid 
mass  of  gravel  containing  the  gold,  disin¬ 
tegrates  it.  These  separated  particles  (of 
gravel  and  gold)  are  carried  by  the  water 
down  the  sluice.  The  gold-dust  falls  into 
the  “  riffles  ”  or  vessels  extending  across 
the  sluice  at  its  lower  end:  these  are 
charged  with  quicksilver.  The  gold  being 
heavier  than  water,  settles  into  the  recep¬ 
tacles  or  “riffles”  and  mixes  or  amal¬ 


gamates  with  the  quicksilver,  for  which 
it  has  a  strong  affinity  and  is  retained  by 
it,  while  the  gravel  is  carried  away. 

The  depression  in  the  valley,  where  the 
gold  is  found,  is  thought  to  be  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano. 

A  few  miles  from  Juneau,  on  Douglas 
Island,  are  gold  quartz  mines,  where  the 
owners  are  erecting  one  of  the  largest 
stamp  mills  in  the  country  and  expecting 
large  returns. 

Having  examined  the  mines  (which  are 
said  to  be  valuable)  and  the  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  which  greatly  interested  us,  we 
started  up  the  mountain;  after  ascending 
about  2,000  feet  we  came  to  “the  Basin” 
and  halted  for  luncheon  (which  our  Indian 
porter  carried)  at  the  cabin  of  “  Dave 
Gardner,”  a  noted  pioneer  of  that  section, 
whose  long,  flowing,  silvery  locks  gave 
him  a  venerable  appearance. 

We  obtained  blue  and  salmon  berries  of 
a  squaw.  “Gardner”  generously  sup 
plied  us  with  tea  and  coffee. 

The  two  ladies  of  our  party  gracefully 
presided,  and  the  repast  was  keenly  rel¬ 
ished.  We  also  greatly  enjoyed  the  fine 
scenery.  Above  and  below  us  the  crater 
was  covered  with  snow,  which,  melting, 
ran  down  the  mountain  sides  in  beautiful 
rivulets  and  cascades. 

A  little  more  than  half  our  party  now 
set  out  for  the  plateau  1,000  feet  higher. 
The  trail  became  narrower  and  ran 
through  underbrush,  grasses,  ferns,  etc., 
along  the  edge  of  a  canon,  hundreds  of 
'  feet  in  depth.  A  single  misstep  would  be 
fatal.  As  we  wended  our  way  up  and 
along  the  mountain  the  prospect  was  very 
fine. 

Below  us  were  dense  forests  of  fir.  In 
the  distance  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
in  their  deep  blue  setting  of  the  sea  were 
islands  covered  almost  to  the  summit  with 
evergreens,  their  lofty  peaks  capped  and 
crowned  with  snow,  which  in  the  words  of 
Irving  seemed  “  like  a  gauntlet,  flung 
down  in  winter  in  defiance  of  the  sun.” 

A  thousand  feet  higher  and  we  would 
stand  upon  the  very  summit.  Some  of  the 
party  said  they  would  go  no  further.  The 
others  asked  the  ladies  to  decide  the  matter 
for  them.  They  ordered  an  “advance.” 
Twelve  of  us  at  once  set  out.  We  went 
on  and  up,  now  over  sharp  and  almost 
perpendicular  rocks;  occasionally  over  a 
carpet  of  moss  or  immense  masses  of 
snow. 

At  times  stones  becoming  loosened  by 
some  of  the  party  above,  gathering  speed 
in  their  descent,  made  it  lively  for  those 
I  below. 

Sometimes  losing  our  hold  we  slid  back. 
Now  and  then  as  we  sat  down  to  rest  we 
greatly  admired  the  delicate  ferns,  mosses, 
lichens,  and  wild  flowers  at  our  feet. 
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As  we  ascended,  the  prospect  grew 
grander  and  grander,  and  when  at  length 
we  reached  the  summit,  a  magnificent 
panorama  was  spread  out  before  us.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  numerous 
islands,  clad  in  evergreen,  lifted  up  their 
snow-crowned  heads  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

They  seemed  like  “groups  of  giant 
kings  guarding  that  enchanted  land.” 
They  inspired  us  with  awe  and  adoration. 
They  spoke  to  us  of  Him  “  whose  right¬ 
eousness  is  like  the  great  mountains,” 
whose  wisdom  is  manifest  in  all  his  works. 
We  sang  “America”  and  “Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.”  We  raised 
a  flag,  and  gave  three  cheers  in  honor  of 
the  mountain  and  three  for  our  brave 
ladies.  At  the  request  of  Prof.  Bicknell, 
President  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  we  named  our  mountain 
“  Education.” 

As  we  sat  down  upon  a  bed  of  mosses 
and  wild  flowers,  to  contemplate  the  won¬ 
derful  works  of  God,  we  wished  our  friends 
could  enjoy  with  us  the  indescribable 
grandeur  and  beauty  all  around  us. 

In  descending  the  mountain,  some  of  us 
took  the  shorter  cut  and  slid  down  its 
steep  snow  roof  at  a  fearful  speed;  I  was 
glad  when  the  ride  was  over. 

A  little  later,  slipping  down  the  rocks,  I 
:  was  slightly  bruised  and  wounded.  On 

our  return  we  saw  upon  a  high  rock  above 
us  a  bare-footed  Indian  hunting.  His 
stealthy  movements  gave  a  weird  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  scene. 

Soon  after,  it  began  raining.  Our  inner 
garments  were  wet  through  perspiration, 
and  our  outer  ones  soon  became  so. 

After  a  tramp  of  about  ten  miles  we  at 
length  reached  Juneau  to  enjoy  our  sup¬ 
per  at  the  restaurant,  and  to  learn  that  the 
steamer  had  gone  over  to  Douglas  Island, 
several  miles  away,  for  the  night. 

It  was  now  dark  and  getting  late  and 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 
How  to  reach  the  vessel  was  the  leading 
question .  The  captain  had  sent  a  boat  to 
Juneau  since  our  return,  but  it  had  come 
and  gone  without  us. 

We  were  indignant  he  did  not  have  it 
call  for  us.  The  rain  continued.  We 
tried  to  dry  our  clothes  by  the  fire.  Some 
of  the  party  for  a  change  went  to  the 
dance-house;  they  chose  Indian  girls  for 
their  partners,  and  soon  learned  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  treat  tflem  to  cigars. 

Our  two  ladies  remained  with  the  only  , 
white  family  in  the  place.  They  also  were 
trying  to  get  dry,  wishing  the  boat  would 
come,  and,  like  ourselves,  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties. 

We  saw  in  the  restaurant  the  following 
notice: 


“In  accordance  with  the  law  passed 
8tb  of  January,  1884,  it  will  be  unlawful 
for  any  dealer  in  liquor,  wine,  and  beer,  to 
sell,  give,  or  deliver  to  H.  Sanderson,  any 
liquor,  wine,  or  beer,  for  removal  from  the 
place  of  business  of  such  dealer.  Juneau, 
July  9,  1884.  By  order  of  the  Executive 
Committee.” 

We  were  told  that  there  was  then  no 
minister  in  the  place,  but  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Corliss,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
had  been  laboring  there,  at  their  own 
charge,  with  much  acceptance. 

Our  fellow  passengers  on  the  ship  at 
length  persuaded  the  cranky  captain  to 
loan  them  a  boat.  Equipped  with  um¬ 
brellas,  gossamers,  etc.,  they  rowed  over 
to  our  retreat  and  rescued  us.  We  gladly 
welcomed  them  and  helped  pull  back,  hav- 
iug  greatly  enjoyed  our  mountain  climb 
with  its  varied  incidents. 


Iviltali 

This  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  first 
baby  born  of  Christian  converts  in  Sitka, 
Alaska.  Her  mother,  Notah,  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  little  church  membership 
only  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  this 
child.  She  had  lost  her  other  children, 
and  says,  “May  be  it  was  because  I  was 
so  wicked.  Perhaps  God  will  spare  this 
one.  ’  ’  She  wants  her  to  be  baptized  and 
givenan  “English’’  name — a  “Boston” 
name. 

Notah’s  tiny  house  was  found  to  be 
“neat,  orderly,  and  comfortable.”  How 
different  is  the  condition  now  from  that 
of  most  of  the  women  of  Alaska. 

From  regions  westward  of  Sitka  there 
has  come  news  of  two  women  accused  of 
witchcraft,  and  who  were  tied  up  to 
starve,  and  in  which  pi  me  the  children 
were  growing  up  wild,  neglected,  and 
in  an  atmosphere  of  awful  wickedness. 

'  The  people  there  will  pay  any  price 
for  whiskey,  and  even  their  sugar  is  con¬ 
verted  by  them  into  an  intoxicating 
drink.  When  our  children  in  the  mission 
bands  think  of  Notah  and  her  little  girl 
Kiltah,  will  they  lift  up  their  hearts  in 
prayer  that  both  may  be  spared  and 
made  useful  in  that  far-away  country? 


iYTERIAN  BANNER—'' 


FROM  HAINES,  ALASKA. 


BY  MRS.  E.  S.  WILLARD. 

THE  STOllY  OF  A  QUILT. 

“Allegheny,  Oct.  13,  1884. — Dear  Mrs. 
Willard  : — I  am  privileged  to  forward  to  you 
a  draft  for  $28.25,  which  amount  is  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  quilt  made  by  your  friend  Mrs. 
Mary  McRoberts  of  your  county,  I  believe. 
Your  mother  sent  it  to  me,  and  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  $1.00  subscriptions  by  our  Presby- 
terial  Home  Mission  Society,  and  given  to 


our  clear  Mrs.  ScoveT  just  leaving  us  for  Ohio. 

It  was  not  so  valuable  as  that,  but  the  dear 
old  lady’s  work,  interest  in  you,  and  coming 
I  as  Mrs.  S.  was  leaving  us,  brought  out  this 
much.  She  desired  the  proceeds  sent  to  you 
individually  for  your  work  and  I  herewith 
enclose  the  amount.  I  am  sure  you  will 
value  this  almost  legacy  of  your  friend,  for 
she  died  before  the  final  amount  was  raised.  ” 
Thus  wrote  the  Chairman  of  Pennsylva- 
!  nia’s  Synodical  Committee  of  Home  Missions, 
and  I  would  like  to  tell  the  friends  of  mis- 
|  sions  a  little  more  about  the  making  and  the 
'  mission  of  that  quilt. 

As  long  ago  as  I  remember,  mother  Mc- 
Itoberts  was  a  widow.  One  by  one  her  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up,  and  one  by  one  as  they  reached 
I  manhood  or  womanhood  each  was  called  to 
|  the  Father,  leaving  their  mother  aged,  poor 
!  and  alone,  but  full  of  the  cheer  of  loving 
!  trust.  Her  seat  in  the  church  (the  Second 
Presbyterian  of  New  Castle,  Pa.)  was  never 
vacant  while  she  could  make  her  way  thither, 
and  her  contributions  toward  the  support  of 
the  gospel  were  never  wanting.  “  They  al- 
■  ways  came  somehow,”  she  said;  and  I  re- 
I  member  of  her  saying  once  that  she  never 
was  the  worse  off  for  giving  all  she  had — 
that  it  was  surprising  how  little  she  needed 
for  herself.  God  seemed  to  preserve  her 
1  dress  aud  her  shoes  like  those  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  they  never 
,  wore  out.  During  her  daughters’  lifetime 
they  kept  a  millinery  store,  and  there  w  ere 
bits  of  silk  and  ribbon  left.  These  the  old 
mother,  when  left  alone,  collected  and  col¬ 
ored,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  weary 
hours  of  her  loneliness  and  pain  were  made 
bright  with  the  generous  love — the  prayers 
aud  the  hopes  with  which  those  feeble  old 
hands  put  the  bits  of  silk  together  in  this 
quilt  as  a  last  and  parting  gift  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  work  of  her  dear  Lord.  She 
did  not  wait  to  see  what  it  should  accom¬ 
plish,  but  when  the  frail  fingers  were  folded 
to  rest,  that  rest  was  sweet— faith  gave  her 
the  substance  of  all  she  hoped  for. 

THE  CIIILCAT.  COENTRY. 

The  Chilcat  country  is  a  peninsula,  or  a 
spur  from  the  mountain  line  of  the  “thirty 
mile  strip  ”  of  Southeastern  Alaska.  Fiow- 
j  ing  down  from  sources  many  miles  apart  are 
two  rivers  which  gradually  approach  each 
other  until  their  waters  together  flow  into 
Lynn  channel,  leaving  the  Chilcat  country 
between  them.  For  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  miles  from  this  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula,  the  sea  which  rushes  up  the  chan¬ 
nel  mingles  its  brine  with  these  fresh  waters, 
and  as  far  as  the  tides  go  these  streams  are 
called  inlets — Chilcoat  to  the  east,  Chilcat  to 
the  westward.  Portage  Bay,  on  which  the 
Chilcat  Mission,  Haines,  is  situated,  is  an  in¬ 
dentation  of  the  eastern  shore  fifteen  miles 
from  the  point.  At  about  the  same  distance 


up  the  Chilcat  Inlet  are  the  two  salmon  can¬ 
neries  built  last  Summer,  one  on  the  penin¬ 
sula,  the  other  across  the  Inlet,  which  at 
that  point  is  three  or  four  miles  wide. 

At  the  farther  cannery,  which  is  the 
trading  post  as  well,  was  also  built  the 
wharf,  and  to  this  port  the  monthly  mail 
steamer  from  Portland  extended  her  route 
throughout  the  fishing  season,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  By  reason  of  this  all  mis¬ 
sion  supplies  were  brought  into  the  Chilcat 
country  instead  of  being  landed,  as  bet  ore, 
at  Juneau,  seventy-five  miles  south,  and 
brought  on  in  open  canoe.  But  there  were 
no  roads  in  the  country — a  beast  of  burden 
was  never  seen  here,  all  goods  being  con¬ 
veyed  by  canoe,  or,  when  he  could  find  foot¬ 
ing,  on  the  Indian’s  back.  So  to  get  our 
goods  from  the  cannery  necessitated  a  voy¬ 
age  of  sixty  miles  with  a  man  at  a  dollar  per 
day  and  taking  Mr.  Willard  from  his  im¬ 
portant  work  on  shore.  Here  among  the 
mountains,  too,  we  are  subject  to  sudden 
and  frequent  storms,  so  that  these  little 
barques  are  frequently  overturned,  and 
sometimes  one  is  kept  weeks  on  the  way 
through  adverse  winds. 

Between  Portage  Bay  and  the  cove  on 
which  the  cannery  is  situated,  the  peninsula 
is  but  a  mile  in  width,  but  until  those  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  last  year,  no  trail  save 
that  of  the  wild  beasts  passed  through  this 
tangled  wilderness.  After  that  the  people 
pushed  their  way  through,  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing  the  track  of  the  cinnamon  bear, 
clambering  over  great  trees  which  had  ages 
ago  flourished  and  fallen  and  were  covered 
under  the  depths  of  moss  which  hides  alike 
the  rocks  and  the  hollows  from  sight.  Not 
a  log  nor  a  stone  was  turned  out  of  the  way, 
not  a  “devil’s  stick”  was  cut,  not  a  bush 
removed,  but  by  pushing  aside,  climbing 
over  or  creeping  under,  the  men  of  the  for¬ 
est  had  made  way  to  the  steamboat  side. 

To  have  our  freights  carried  by  this  route 
cost  us  just  as  much  as  the  high  steamer 
rates  from  Portland  up.  A  road  became  a 
necessity  to  us,  and,  like  all  other  necessi¬ 
ties,  it  had  been  provided  for  by  Him  who 
knoweth  all  things.  And  this  is  the  sequel 
to  the  story  of  the  log  cabin  quilt.  The 
$28.25  were  received  with  the  letter  quoted 
from,  and  the  McRoberts  Hoad  (the  first  in 
the  Chilcat  country)  was  opened  through  for 
a  cart,  and  when  our  home  is  fairly  started 
we  hope,  with  the  help  of  the  boys,  to  make 
it  a  good,  hard,  gravel  road.  Crossing  the 
peninsula  at  the  narrowest  point  it  strikes 
into  the  forest  half  a  mile  down  the  beach 
from  the  mission  and  comes  out  on  the  other 
side  at  the  mission  boat  house,  a  mile  above 
the  cannery  and  four  miles  from  the  trading 
post  and  wharf,  for  which  distance  the  boat 
is  indispensable,  as  it  is  for  all  our  mission 
tours  among  the  villages.  Three  of  these  lie 
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on  the  Cliilcat  River,  above  the  canneries. 
The  northernmost,  Klok  won,  where  the 
native  teachers,  Louie  and  Till ie  Paul,  as¬ 
sisted  for  a  year,  is  twenty-five  miles  away, 
and  there  Mr.  W.  has  aimed  to  spend  one 
|  Sabbath  each  month. 

NATIVE  BUILDERS. 


Our  Home  for  Chilcat  boys  and  girls  is  on 
the  way.  That  is,  during  the  winter  Mr.  W. 
has  succeeded  in  getting  in  about  700  logs 
ready  for  early  spring  work,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  expects  to  break  ground  for  the 
main  building.  Being  the  only  white  man 
on  the  Peninsula  (except  the  Italian  watch¬ 
man  at  the  cannery)  his  sole  help  in  the 
work  is  gotten  from  the  Indians  who,  under 
his  tuition,  are  just  learning  American  build¬ 
ing  ways.  In  the  early  winter  he  sent  for 
the  necessary  materials  in  lumber,  doors, 
sash,  &c.,  and  we  have  the  promise  that  in 
May,  or  June  at  farthest,  the  steamer  will 
bring  this  large  bill  of  freight  into  our  own 
Bay.  The  interim  will  be  full  of  work. 
The  logs  are  to  be  hewn  off  on  the  under 
side  and  so  fitted  as  to  shed  the  rain  and 
turn  the  wind  ;  the  walls  to  be  raised  with 
logs  dovetailed,  spiked  and  pinned ;  and  all 
this  he  hopes  to  have  done,  and  the  log  floor¬ 
ing  joists  laid  also,  ready  for  the  roof  and  floor 
when  the  shingles  and  lumber  come. 

For  various  reasons  the  building  of  this 
house  had  been  delayed  for  what  to  us 
seemed — because  of  the  great  need — a  very 
long  time,  but  last  Summer  we  drew  up  our 
plans  and  submitted  them  with  drawings  to 
the  Board  for  approval.  They  gladdened 
our  hearts  with  the  telegraphic  reply,  “Go 
on  and  build  on  your  own  plans.”  Then 
moneys  that  had  been  given  for  this  object 
were  promptly  forwarded  ;  whereupon  our 
orders  were  made  out  for  those  things  to  be 
brought  from  below,  and  the  buy  ing  of 
logs  began,  giving  the  Indians  work  and 
ready  pay,  and  by  this  means  keeping  them 
from  many  previously  common  troubles. 

But,  do  the  best  we  could,  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  get  this  building  ready  for  the 
children  by  the  time  the  people  should  be  on 
the  move  to  the  fisheries  for  the  Summer, 
and  another  such  as  last  year  would  place 
many  of  those  we  now  have  good  hope  for, 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  help.  So  Mr. 
W.  has  been  building — and  it  is  almost  com¬ 
plete  now — a  good  log  wash-house  for  the 
Home,  to  be  used  by  the  boys  until  the  large 
building  is  ready  ;  and  the  girls  we  will  take 
into  our  own  house  and  into  the  school  house 
close  by  for  the  Summer. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 


And  now  we  are  ready  to  give  out  scholar¬ 
ships  in  this  Industrial  Home  School.  The 
Board  lias  fixed  the  sum  at  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum,  which  amount  paid  into  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Boyd,  23  Centre  St.,  New 


York  city,  entitles  the  person,  Sunday 
School,  Band  or  Society,  to  a  scholarship 
for  boy  or  girl,  as  they  may  choose  ;  the 
said  scholarship  bearing  the  name  preferred 
by  donor.  Requests  for  scholarships  and 
for  letters  of  information  regarding  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  may  enjoy  the  same,  as  well  as  all 
gifts  of  clothing,  books,  furnishings  for 
Home,  Ac.,  intended  for  the  school,  should 
be  addressed  to  us  at  the  mission ;  while 
moneys  for  the  same  should  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Boyd  as  above,  with  the  object  plainly  sta¬ 
ted. 

There  are  some  forty  or  fifty  of  these 
children  who  count  the  days  until  we  take 
them.  Their  stories  are  pathetic  and  full 
of  interest,  but  much  as  I  should  like  to 
give  you  some  of  these,  I  must  close  the 
letter  which  has  already  grown  quite  long. 

March  28,  1881,. 

The  District  of  Alaska. 

REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  BY  GOVERNOR 
JOHN  M.  KINKEAD. 

To  the  President : — Tbt  Act  or¬ 
ganizing  the  district  of  Alaska,  ap¬ 
proved  May  17,  1834.  requires  “the 
Governor  to  make  an  annual  report 
on  the  first  clay  of  Oct.  in  each  year 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  his  official  acts  and  doings,  of 
she  condition  of  said  district,  with 
reference  to  its  industries,  resources, 
population,  and  the  administration 
of  the  civil  government  thereof.” 

The  brief  time  that  I  have  been  in 
the  district  must  necessarily  limit 
this  report  to  matters  that  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation. 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the 
law,  I  hereby  respectfully  submit  the 
following: 

In  company  with  a  majority  of  the 
civil  officers  appointed  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  I  arrived  therein  on  the  4th  of 
September  last  by  reaching  Cape  Fox 
on  the  southwestern  boundary. 
Making  a  short  stop  there,  and  later 
on  visiting  the  various  settlements 
and  points  of  interest  in  the  Alexan 
dria  archipelago,  I  arrived  at  Sitka, 
the  seat  of  government,  on  the  14th 
instant.  At  every  place  that  was  vis¬ 
ited  we  were  received  most  cordially 
by  the  people,  who  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  prospect  of  having  at  last 
a  civil  government. 

ASSUMING  CONTROL. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  after 
the  usual  “Governor’s  salnte,”  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  Henry  E.  Nich¬ 
ols,  commanding  the  United  States 
steamer  Pinta  and  the  naval  forces  in 
the  district,  formally  relinquished  to 
me  all  civil  authority  hitherto  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  United  -Hates  Navy, 
leeming  that  functions  in  that  direc- 
;ion  ended  with  the  advent  of  the 


}  civil  government.  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  Nichols  discharged  the  lu- 
Jian  police  force— carried  for  some 
years  oil  the  pay  rolls  of  the  navy — 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  enforcement  of  order  in 
die  town  and  adjacent  Indian  village. 
1  considered  it  my  duty  to  reinstate 
this  force  at  the  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  government.  It  was  an  apparent 
lecessity  that  it  should  continue  to 
exist,  both  for  the  security  of  the  cit- 
:  tens  and  to  impress  the  natives  with 
he  belief  that  the  new  government 
.von Id  continue  to  encourage  them  in 
.veil  doing,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
lue  respect  for  its  powers  and  au¬ 
thority. 

It  gives  mo  pleasure  to  say  in  this 
connection  that  the  system  inaugur¬ 
ated  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  navy — commencing,  I  believe, 
■.vifch  Captain  L.  A.  Be.  rdslee,  ex- 
ended  and  improved  by  Commander 
Henry  Glass  and  his  successors  in 
command — for  the  management  and 
control  of  Indians,  or  natives, 
has  been  eminently  successful.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  these 
gentlemen  for  their  wise  and  judi¬ 
cious  treatment  of  this  hitherto 
troublesome  question.  Theimprove- 
nent  in  the  condition,  habits  and  ap 
pearanee  of  the  natives  since  my  pre 
vious  acquaintance  with  them  is"  most 
narked,  and  convinces  mo  that  they 
are  capable  of  appreciating  to  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the  civilization  oi 
he  white  race.  They  are  docile  and 
industrious,  and  accept  the  judgment 
>f  constituted  authority  without  mur¬ 
mur  or  thought  of  resistance  thereto. 

THE  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  complete  organization  of  the 
civil  government  has  been  delayed 
ay  the  absence  of  the  U.  S.  district 
judge  and  the  commissioner,  or  local 
nagistrate  for  this  place,  the  former 
being  detained  by  illness  in  Sari  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  the  latter  being  on  a  voy¬ 
age  to  the  westward.  Both  these 
officers  are  expected  soon.  In  the 
interim  the  board  of  Indian  commis¬ 
sioners  have  been  compelled  to  as¬ 
sume  some  little  judicial  authority  in  ' 
letermining  and  settling  several  triv¬ 
ial  Indian  controversies,  all  of  which 
lave  been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction 
I  of  all  parties  interested. 

The  absence  of  any  “instructions” 
to  the  government  officials  has  also 
embarrassed  us.  The  commander  oi 
the  naval  forces,  the  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms,  and  the  officers  of  the  civil  gov 
eminent  are  without  any  instruc¬ 
tions  from  their  several  departments 
Lor  their  guidance. 

Section  10  of  the  organic  act  au¬ 
thorizes  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
“to  instruct  and  authorize  the  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  public  buildings  to 
forthwith  make  such  repairs  to  the 


jail  in  the  town  of  Sitka  as  will  ren- 
ler  it  suitable  for  a  jail  or  peniten 
tiary  for  the  purposes  of  the  civil 
government  hereby  provided,”  ana 
■‘to  surrender  to  the  marshal  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  said  jail  and  all  other  public 
buildings  not  required  for  the  cus¬ 
toms  service.” 

These  instructions  have  not  yet 
reached  Col.  French,  the  collector  of 
customs,  and  custodian  of  said  pub¬ 
lic  buildings.  The  collector  has  been 
kind  and  courteous  in  offering  the 
civil  officers  the  use  of  any  and  ah 
such  buildings  unoccupied. 

It  Should  be  mentioned  here  that 
nearly  all  the  public  buildings  are  in 
a  sad  state  of  dilapidation — the 
custom  house  from  lire,  the  others ! 
horn  disuse  and  natural  decay.  The 
government  _  house,  or  “castle,” 
should,  I  think,  be  repaired,  on  ac 
count  of  its  prominent  position,  use¬ 
fulness  and  historical  associations, 
ami  made  available  for  the  use  of 
government  officials.  The  custom 
■muse  and  several  others  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  should  bo  renovated  as 
well. 

Section  11  of  the  organic  act  di 
rects  the  attorney  general  “to  forth¬ 
with  compile  and  cause  to  be  printed 
in  the  English  language,  in  pamphlet 
form,  so  much  of  the  general  laws  of 
j  fhe  United  States  as  is  applicaa!  le 
|  to  the  duties  of  the  governor,  At¬ 
torney,  judge,  clerk,  marshal  and 
commissioners  appointed  for  saw 
district,  and  shall  furnish  for  the  use 
of  the  officers  of  the  said  territory  so 
many  copies  as  may  be  needed  of 
(he  laws  of  Oregon  applicable  to  said 
district.” 

These  very  much  needed  works  are 
not  at  hand.  \\  e  hope  that  they  will 
soon  be  supplied. 

RESOURCES. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are 

varied  and  important.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  already  in  possession  of  much 
information  on  this,  subject. 

MINING. 

The  importance  of  the  mining  in¬ 
terest  is  perhaps  not  so  generally 
understood  as  it  should  be.  This  in¬ 
dustry,  in  my  opinion,  bids  fair  to 
i  take  front  rank  in- value  of  product. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Juneau,  on 
Douglas  Island,  extensive  reduction 
works  are  nearing  completion,  one 
company  alone  having  expended 
nearly  $500,000  in  preparing  for 
work.  Their  mine  has  already  been 
explored  sufficiently  to  insure  largo 
returns  therefrom  for  many  years.  ° 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  locality 
is  the  only  paying  depository  of 
gold  bearing  quartz.  In  the  vicinity 
of,  fSitkn  and  in  the  regiou  of  Prince 
W  illiam’s  Sound  and  Cook’s  Inlet,  as 


well  as  in  many  other  places — in  the 
Chilcat  river  country,  for  instance — 
the  promises  for  the  future  are  good, 
ihe  geological  formation  and  general 
characteristics  of  most  of  the  islands 
in  t  he  archipelago  and  the  contiguous 
mainland  are  apparently  the  same. 

I  confidently  expect  that  within  the 
next  decade  the  production  of  pre-  ■* 
cions  metals  in  the  district  will  be 
an  important  factor  m  the  finances 
of  the  general  government. 

The  presence  of  ores  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  not  a  new  discovery.  The 
fact  of  their  existence  has  long  been 
known,  but  the  industry  has  lan¬ 
guished  and  been  almost  abondened 
for  the  reason  that  the  only  title  to 
the  property  of  the  minor  recognized 
was  that  of  force;  not  always,  but 
still  frequently  enough  used  to  dis¬ 
courage  and  measurably  prevent  ex¬ 
ploration.  This  evil  will  be  remedied 
by  the  introduction  of  civil  law. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  this  industry  j 
are  great.  High  and  precipitous  j 
mountains,  densely  covered  with  tim-  * 
her  and  chapparel. fallen  and  decaying 
trees  the  earth  covered  with  moss  and 
vegetation  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two 
|  feet  seem  almost  to  forbid  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  prospector. 

To  compensate  for  this,  however 
there  is  unlimited  water  power  and 
an  abundance  of  fuel  existing  almost 
every  where  and  within  easy  access 
from  the  mining  districts  by  any 
class  of  ocean  steamers.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  will  be  overcome,  and  the  natura 
advantages  utilized  slowly,  yet  sure¬ 
ly.  The  adverse  conditions,  indeeed. 
do  not  exist  even  now  throughout 
ihe  entire  country.  Westward  from 
longitude  about  140  and  north  oi 
latitude  60,  the  timber  belt  ceases 
abruptly,  and  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  the  shores  of  the  mainland  the  I 
country  is  open  and  free  from  the  j 
foregoing  noted  difficulties.  The! 
great  interior  also,  though  having! 
plenty  of  timber  for  all  practical  prU'  ; 
poses,  is  generally  well  adapted  to 
mining  and  successful  exploration. 
With  the  development  of  (lie  mining 
interests  population  will  increase  and 
other  industries  progress  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

Coal,  copper  and  other  minerals 
are  known  to  exist  in  many  localities 
in  the  district.  To  what  extent  they 
have  been  developed  i  am  not  yet  in- 
iormed, although  I  learn  that  explora¬ 
tions  in  this  direction  are  being 
actively  and  energetically  •  rsued. 

FURS. 

The  annual  production  of  furs  con¬ 
tinues  to  aggregate  about  the  same 
in  value  as  iu  former  years.  It  has 
fallen  off  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  reason  that  the  natives 
prefer  the  employment  offered  them 


/&§>  the  whites  in  canneries,  fisheries, 
mines  and  various,, other  industries 
where  their  pay  is  sure  and  they  are 
comfortably  housed,  fed  and  clothed. 
Hence  they  have  measurably  aban¬ 
doned  the  exposure  and  uncertainty 
of  hunting-  and  trapping,  leaving-  this. 
work  to  the  natives  of  the  interior, 
who  find  their  market  farther  to  the 
west  and  north. 

FISHERIES. 

The  curing  and  canning  of  fish  has 
already  assumed  large  proportions. 
The  supply  is  inexhaustible,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  limited  only  by  the  demand. 

TIMBER 

The  timber  interest  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  must,  for  the  immediate  future, 
be  of  local  importance  only.  A  very 
valuable  species  of  yellow  cedar  is 
found,  but  its  quantity  i3  limited. 
The  spruce,  corresponding  to  the 
“Oregon  pine,”  is  the  most  abundant 
dmber  found  in  Alaskan  forests.  It 
is  valuable  and  unlimited  in  quantity, 
and  will  soon  attract  attention  from 
abroad. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  are  not  extensive.  Vegetables 
of  every  description  are  grown  easily 
and  in  considerable  quantities.  With 
intelligent  cultivation,  enough  could 
be  raised  to  supply  all  local  demands. 
Cereals  may  be  grown  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities,  but  the  amount  produced  can 
have  but  local  significance.  The 
raising  of  cattle,  I  believe,  from  ob 
servation  and  from  information,  will, 
in  the  future,  assume  considerable, 
if  not  indeed  important,  proportions. 
In  and  about  Cook's  Inlet,  Kodiac  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  I  am  reliably  , 
informed,  there  are  large  tracts  of  | 
most  excellent  grazing  grounds  that  j 
are  capable  of  sustaining  large  herds  | 
of  cattle.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  : 
the  grass  is  reported  as  abundant  and  , 
very  nutritious. 

The  development  of  tho  agricul¬ 
tural  and  grazing  resources  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  It  is,  however,  full  of 
possibilities  and  worthy  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  general  government. 
At  present  there  is  no  title  to  land  in 
the  District,  and  provision  should  at 
once  be  made  that  there  should  be. 
Timber  tracts,  building  lots,  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  and  mining  claims  should 
at  once  be  subject  to  legal  titles  that 
may  be  claimed  both  by  the  natives 
and  the  whites.  "Without  such  legal 
right  to  property,  progress  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  advancement  will  be  slow 
and  very  uncertain. 

POPULATION. 

The  present  population  of  the  Dis 
tried,  will  probably  not  differ  widely 
from  the  report  made  by  M.  Petroff 
;  to  the  Census  Bereau.  His  estimate 

is  generally  conceded,  I  think,  to  be 


below  the  actual  population.  IhaVe, 
however,  no  data  at  hand  to  present 
upon  this  subject.  I  believe  the 
white  population  will  steadily  in¬ 
crease  from  year  to  year. 

REMARKS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

By  invitation  of  Lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  Nicholas  M  the  United  State? 
steamer  Pinta,  on  the  26th  ultimo,  I 
had  tho  opportunity  of  again  visiting 
Juneau,  Wrangle  and  other  villages 
and  points  of  interest.  Collector 
French  and  Marshal  Hillyer  accom¬ 
panied  us.  We  found  the  Commit 
sioners  and  Deputy  Marshals  and  Col¬ 
lectors  at  Juneau  and  Wrangell  in 
working-  order  and  prepared  for  bus¬ 
iness.  Tho  cruise,  covering  eight 
days,  was  very  interesting,  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  instructive. 

The  successful  administration  of 
the  civil  government  in  Alaska  must 
rest  mainly  upon  the  aid  and  sup¬ 
port  <  f  the  General  Government, 
L'he  immense  extent  of  country  to  be 
supervised,  tlie  varied,  complex,  and 
j  to  some  extent  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  to  be  brought  under  control,  ne¬ 
cessitate  substantial  aid  from  the 
home  government. 

Mail  facilities  must  be  increased. 
We  should  have  at  least  semi-month-, 
ly  communication  with  Port  Town 
send,  A  monthly  mail  service  should 
be  established  between  this  port  and 
Ounalaska,  touching  at  several  im- 
portantant  points  en  route.  Oun 
alaska,  under  tlie  terms  of  the  present 
organic  act,  is  made  a  judical  point, 
with  resident  Commissioner  and 
Deputy  Marshal.  This  settlement  is 
1200  miles  to  the  westward  of  Sitka, 
with  no  authorized  or  direct  commun¬ 
ication  between  them.  A  priosner  or 
litigant,  to  avail  himself  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  tribunal,  must  go  by  the 
way  of  San  Francisco — dependent 
for  the  journey  upon  private  and 
occasional  transportation — a  distance 
of  nearly  4000  miles,  and  must  return 
in  the  same  manner.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  and  the  expense  attending 
such  a  case  must  be  very  apparent. 

The  governor  is  required,  under 
section  5  of  the  organic  act,  “to  in¬ 
quire  from  time  to  time  into  the 
operations  of  the  Alaska  seal  and  fur 
company,  and  shall  annually  report 
to  congress  the  result  of  such  in¬ 
quiries,  and  any  and  all  violations  by 
said  company  of  the  agreement  ex 
isting  between  tho  United  States  and 
said  company.” 

The  fur  seal  islands  are  1500  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Sitka.  To  reach 
;  hem  tho  government  must  furnish 
transportation  to  enable  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  make  such  inquiries.  The 
proper  time  to  visit  the  islands  will 
oe  in  the  months  of  June -and  July  - 
the  killing  season  ending  in  the  latter 
month.  To  make  an  intelligent  re- 
|  port  to  congress,  a  stay  at  the  islands 
'  ,of  some  weeks  would  be  necessary. 


The ’  edited  States  ship  nowFat  tu Te¬ 
station  might  be  detailed  Tor  the  pur- ,  / 
io.-e,  carrying  such  officers  of  the  j' 
civil  government  as  might  be  necos- 
saw  to  irain  the  roanired information. 


All  travel  and  transportation  in 
Alaska  is,  and  for  years  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  by  water — in  this  portion 
of  the  district  mainly  through  quiet 
inland  seas  and  protected  channels, 
but  to  the  westward  and  north 
ti  rough  tho  stormy  waters  of  the 
North  Pacific.  If  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  general  government  tiiat 
Alaska  shall  be  governed  as  a  whole, 
then  much  is  to  be  done  to  make  it 


■ffective. 


The  important  districts  of  Kodiak 
and  Kenai  (Cook’s  Inlet)  demand  j 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Here 
wo  find  a  large  portion  of  our  popu-  j 
lation  eager  and  anxious  to  have  the  | 
benefits  of  civilization.  Nearly  all 
claim  to  be  Christians  and  members  ; 
of  tho  Gieek  Church,  and  are  de 
scendants  of  Russian  and  alent  fami¬ 
lies.  They  are  peaceable  and  indus¬ 
trious,  and  deeply  regret  that  the 
parent  government  has  not  seen  th  to 
recognize  them  as  worthy  of  consid 
oration.  In  common  with  a  great 
majority  of  tho  people  of  Alaska, they 
are  very  eager  to  be  placed  under 
civil  authority. 

The  number  of  commissioners  or 
local  magistrates  should  be  increased. 
Possibly  it  might  be  wise  to  lodge 
their  appointment  with  the  United , 
States  district  judge  or  governor. 
The  impossibility  of  carrying  every 
petty  dispute  or  disturbance  that 
may  arise  in  tho  various  settlements 
to  a  magistrate  distant  from  100  to 
1000  miles,  needs  no  comment. 


The  customs’  service  connot  be 
efficient  with  the  means  at  command. 
Illicit  traffic  is  extensively  carried  on 
in  various  parts  of  the  district,  the 
reason  for  this  non-suppression  being 
mainly  that  a  revenue  cutter  is  rarely 
seen  at  this  station.  The  imperative 
need  of  their  being  one  constantly 
cruising  in  these  waters  is  very  obvi¬ 


ous. 

The  boundary  line  from  Portland 
canal  to  Mount  St.  Elias  should  be 


speedily  and  definitely  determined  by 
joint  survey  of  the  English  and 
American  governments.  This  matter 
I  doom  of  the  first  importance.  Sev¬ 
eral  highways  to  tho  interior  of 
British  Columbia  being  within  the 
limits  of  the  district,  notably  the 
Stickeeu  river.  1  am  informed  that 
rich  placers  have  been  discovered  on 
the  head  waters  of  other  rivers — tho 
Juno,  the  Tako  and  tlie  Chilcatt.  Un 
less  tho  boundary  lino  is  definitely 
determined,  much  trouble  will  ensue. 

The  Presbyterian  board  of  home 
j:  missions  is  doing, in  my  opinion,  much 
;  good  in  the  effort  to  christianize,  en¬ 
lighten  and  educate  the  natives. 


•  lie.  mission,  rios"  Should  be  substan¬ 
tially  encouraged.  The  future  and 
permanent  results  of  this  work  will 
and  must  bo  a  question  of  time. 

On  the  interesting  and  important 
subject  of  the  condition  of  the  natives, 
tlio  board  of  Indian  commissioners 
will  make  a  more  -extended  report  ro 
the  secretary  of  the  interior.  To 
that  report  I  respectfully  direct  your 
attention. 

The  subject  of  education  is  one  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  all. 
At  present  the  district  is  literally 
without  schools  for  the  education  of 
white  children.  Here  and  at  Juneau 
this  want  is,  to  my  knowledge,  se¬ 
verely  felt.  It  is  not  creditable  to 
the  general  government.  The  same 
conditions,  I  am  reliably  informed, 
exist  to  the  westward,  at  Ilodiak, 
Ounalaska,  Unga,  Belkofosky  end 
other  places,  where  parents  would 


I  can  seo  no  good  reason  why 
saloon  keepers,  merchants,  traders 
and  others  should  not  contribute 
their  mite  in  the  way  of  license  or 
taxation  to  the  support  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  gives  them  protection 
and  security.  They  at  least  should  j 
give  enough  to  police  their  towns,  j 
and  keep  their  streets  and  sidewalks 
in  repair.  Sanitary  requirements 
alone  would  seem  to  make  this  a  nec¬ 
essity.  The  “organic  act’’  does  not 
permit  us  a  legislative  body — proper¬ 
ly  so  at  present,  I  think — but  some 
sort  of  authority  should  be  author¬ 
ized  for  the  purposes  above  mention¬ 
ed.  Very  respectfully,^ 

John  R.  Kinkead, 
Governor  of  the  district  of  Alaska. 
Sitka,  district  of  Alaska,  Oct.  1,  ’84  j 


ST.  CLOUD.  MI 


gladly  pay  for  the  services  of  teach¬ 
ers,  could  they  get  them.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  growing  up  in  total  ignr  r- 
,  anco.  They  are  extremely  anxious  to  ! 
j  have  an  English  education.  I  ear-  i 
estly  hope  that  the  Hon.  secretary  of 
the  interior,  in  whose  hands  there  is 
now  an  appropriation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  will  give  his  prompt  attention 
to  this  most  important  subject. 

'**  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  meets  with  no  element  of 
discord,  all  branches  of  the  public 
service  cheerfully  rendering  every 
aid  in  their  power.  I  deem  it  wise 
to  continue  a  military  guard  here, 
either  by  the  navy  or  the  army. 
There  might  also  be  at  Juneau  and 
Kodiak.  The  moral  effect  is  healtk- 
j  ful  and  does,  much  to  maintain  peace 
j  and  order  among  all  classes.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  Nichols  has 
kindly  continued  his  marine  guard 
in  charge  of  the  jail  or  penitentiary. 
To  this  gentleman  I  am  greatly  in¬ 
debted  for  advice  and  co-operation. 

At  the  last  session  of  congress  the 
sum  of  $1000  was  appropriated  for 
repairs  ‘do  the  jail  or  penitentiary” 
at  this  place;  an  equal  sum  was ‘h! so 
appropriated  to  pay  tho  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  while  on  duty,  of  the  district 
judge,  marshal  and  attorney.  No 
disbursing  officer  having  been  desig¬ 
nated,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  funds  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  marshal,  or  to 
that  of  the  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the 
district  with  the  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  at  San  Francisco 
or  the  sum  might  bo  forwarded  here. 
Both' the  marshal  and  the  ex  officio 
treasurer  or  the  district  have  given 

bonds  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  money  is  needed  J 
for  the  purposes  intended.  I 

The  traffic  in  “spiritous  liquors  | 
demands  attention. 


VISITING  ALASKA. 


The  First  Stop. — Seeing  the  Mission 
School. — A.  Pleasant  Greeting. — Fort 
W.rangell. — Wretched  Condition  of  the 
Natives. 


On  Board  Ship  “Ancon,”  \ 

August  9,  1884.  J 

Editor  Journal-Press  :  —We  now  felt 
that  our  journey  had  truly  begun,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  a  sense  of  relief  when  we  saw 
our  luggage  s^ely  disposed  of,  for  then  we 
were  assured  that  our  checks  would  stay 
for  not  only  one  but  several  twenty-four 
hours  in  one  place.  Saturday  was  our  first  | 
day  at  sea.  Our  ship  made  her  way  back  j 
of  Vancouver  Island,  on  inland  waters  the 
entire  distance,  to  about  300  miles  north  of 
Sitka.  The  return  trip  was  mostly  out  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  first  day  was  fair 
and  clear,  with  a  slight  breeze.  There  was 
very  little  change  in  the  scenery  from 
what  we  had  already  observed  coming  over 
the  Sound  ;  still  we  enjoyed  every  mile  of 
the  way.  Most  of  your  readers,  many  at 
least,  know  what  Sunday  on  shipboard  is  ; 
so  1  will  only  say  that  services  were  con-  j 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  P*hraner,  of  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  and  were  very  enjoyable.  After 
luncheon  the  day  passed  very  much  like 
Sunday  at  home,  only  we  tried  to  make 
ourselves  agreeable  to  the  strangers,  those 
who  had  joined  us  at  Victoria,  as  well  as  to 
the  officers  of  the  “Ancon.” 

Our  first  landing  was  made  on  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  August  4,  at  a  little  mis¬ 
sion  village,  Metla-kahtla,  on  the  Skeena 
river,  in  British  Columbia.  The  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson  told  us  that  this  was  the 
most  successful  mission  on  the  coast.  It 
was  founded  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Duncan,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian, 


who  has  lived  in  the  village  all  these  years 
and  who  still  has  charge  of  the  school,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  Mr.  Tomlinson.  The  Doctor 
iR  an  affable  gentleman  and  a  zealous  and  , 
earnest  worker,  as  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
bear  testimony  ;  and  although  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  village  has  decreased  from 
1,500  to  only  about  250  natives,  he  remains 
faithfully  at  his  post,  amid  the  scenes  of 
his  young  manhood,  his  straggles  and  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  is  perfectly  contented  with  his 
lot.  Even  in  this  secluded  place  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  life  has  not  been  without  its  romance, 

!  and  when  one  remembers  that .  the  princi¬ 
pal  character  was  an  Indian^  girl,  it  is  not 
so  wonderful  nor  incomprehensible  that  he 
has  formed  so  strong  an  attachment  for  the 
work  among  the  Indians.  Not  only  has 
he  been  remarkably  successful  in  Christian-  i 
izing  these  Indians,  but  in  civilizing  them 
as  well,  so  fat  as  regards  many  industries- 
He  has  taken  several  trips  to  different  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  himself  with 
regard  to  various  trades  which  he  thought 
would  be  of  use  and  benefit  to  his  people, 
as  the  preparing  of  hides  and  making 
of  shoes,  the  use  of  carpenters’  tools  and 
the  trade  itself,  so  that  with  his  guidance 
and  assistance  they  have  built  a  beautiful 
church  with  a  capacity  to  seat  from  300  to 
500  persons.  It  is  made  entirely  of  native 
woods,  and  is  very  prettily  ornamented  and 
carved  therewith.  How  we  enjoyed  the 
hour  spent  in  that  little  church  !  He  has 
taught  these  Indians  to  prepare  andean  sal¬ 
mon,  even  to  the  mrkiny  and  labeling  of 
the  cans, ho  thU  during  the  fish  season, 
which  lasts  about  three  months,  they  pre¬ 
pare  and  ship  about  10,000  cases  of  salmon 
to  the  states.  I  find  my  enthusiasm  has 
taken  me  right  into  the  village,  when 
properly  I  should  have  waited  until  I  had 
told  you  something  of  our  arrival  and  re¬ 
ception.  There  is  no  dock  at  Metla-kahtla, 
so  we  could  not  effect  a  landing,  but  our 
ship  “lay  to”  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  shore.  When  the  anchor  had  been 
lowered,  the  life  boats  were  made  ready  for 
a  row  to  shore,  and  officers,  sailors  and 
party,  about  100  persons  in  all,  filled  the 
three  boats.  The  morning  was  calm  and 
the  sky  was  perfectly  clear ;  all  were  in 
a  happy  mood  ;  so  we  we  found  pleasure  in 
the  most  ordinary  occurrences.  When 
nearing  the  shore  we  were  greeted  with 
strains  of  music,  which,  to  our  utter  aston¬ 
ishment,  we  found  proceeded  from  a  “col¬ 
ored  band”  in  uniform,  with  bright  blue 
ribbons  around  white  straw  hats.  After 
listening  to  several  selections,  we  marched, 
headed  by  the  band,  up  the  hill  to  the 
church  which  I  have  mentioned.  Here 
we  were  entertained  with  speeches  from 
several  gentlemen  of  our  party,  among 
whom  were  Justice  Miller,  of  the  United 


States  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Bick- 
uell,  of  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Atkin¬ 
son,  of  Portland.  Dr.  Duncan  is  skilled 
in  short-hand,  so  the  speeches  were  accu¬ 
rately  interpreted  to  the  natives  in  their 
own  language,  which  he  speaks  fluently. 
After  the  speeches  and  prayer,  an  Indian 
boy  of  about  sixteen  years,  took  his  seat  at 
a  neat  little  organ  and  now  for  a  second 
time  the  voices  of  the  white  and  native 
mingled  in  songs  of  praise.  Some  of  our 
hymns  were  rendered  in  their  language 
with  wonderful  accuracy.  From  the 
church  we  were  allowed  to  roam  at  will 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  into  the  school, 
the  store,  the  houses  and  gardens,  to  meet 
finally  to  the  town  hall.  We  went  to  the 
cannery  first.  Starting  from  the  place 
where  the  fish  are  caught,  to  an  open  room 
arranged  with  troughs  for  purposes  of 
cleaning  and  preparing  them;  thence  to 
another  department  for  canning  and  solder¬ 
ing  ;  thence  to  a  room  which  was  literally 
walled  with  cans  ready-to  be  labeled.  We 
were  not  disposed  to  stop  long  under  this 
roof,  as  we  had  each  left  our  vinaigrette  in 
our  state  room  and  the  next  best  smelling 
salt  was  the  sea  air.  We  went  from  here 
to  the  little  store,  but  found  nothing  to  buy 
qs  a  souvenir.  The  Bishop  and  wife  were 
next  to  be  stared  at,  but  just  here  I  must 
be  allowed  to  tell  how  he  happens  to  be 
among  the  Indians.  You  know  this  vil¬ 
lage  is  in  British  Columbia,  and  should  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  way  of  thinking  be  under 
the  rule  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  so  find 
ing  that  this  Scotch  Doctor  is  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  and  that  the  mission  is  a  very  success¬ 
ful  one,  some  of  the  royal  dignitaries  said 
it  must  not  be,  and  so  sent  this  Episcopal 
Bishop  and  his  wife  to  establish  his  church 
in  opposition  to  the  good  Dr.  Duncan. 
This  has  of  course  been  the  cause  of 
much  sorrow  and  trouble,  but  happily  of 
but  little  use  to  the  Bishop,  for  the  natives 
cling  to  their  faithful  friend  with  admir- 
mirable  tenacity,  only  two  or  three  famil¬ 
ies  having  gone  over  to  the  other  side.  I 
did  not  stop  long  enough  to  even  learn  the 
Bishop’s  natne,  as  one  look  at  him  was 
enough  for  me.  There  the  timid  little  man 
stood  in  his  velvet  knee-breeches,  black 
stockings  and  low  shoes,  hi3  lace  frills  and 
I  bald  head,  while  his  wife — who,  they  say, 

[  i»  really  of  noble  birth-sat  in  state  on  a 
|  bear  skin,  resembling  both  in  dress  and 
\  figure,  but  not  in  face,  the  beautiful  Martha 
(  Washington.  I  think  he  does  wrong  in 
t  endeavoring  to  induce  the  natives  to  leave 
their  odd  friend  and  leader,  and  because  I 
dislike  much  he  has  done,  I  have  no  great 

friendship  for  him,  and  so  will  say  no 
more  about  him. 


Only  one  or  two  other  notes  to  make) 
then  we  will  have  them.  We  next  went 
into  some  of  their  houses,  the  plan  of 
which  I  will  briefly  describe.  There  is  a 
room,  usually  square,  with  a  walk  next  to 
the  walls,  thus  leaving  a  square  in  the  ceu- 
ter  with  no  floor.  In  this  square  is  a 
smudge,  or  smoldering  fire,  over  which 
their  meals  are  prepared  ;  fish  is  smoked 
or  boiled.  There  were  windows  and  civil¬ 
ized  doors  in  these  houses,  so  that  the 
smoke  and  odor  could  escape,  but  in  nearly 
every  other  place  we  visited  there  were  no 
windows  aud  only  a  door  large  eno*gh  to 
admit  one  by  stooping.  The  Indians  roll 
their  blankets  around  them  and  sleep 
either  with  their  heads  or  feet  toward  the 
smudge,  from  two  to  fifteen  occupying  the 
same  room,  men,  women  and  children. 

At  the  town  hall  we  were  again  favored 
with  selections  by  the  band  and  speeches 
from  the  Indians  interpreted  by  the  Dr., 
which  showed  these  natives  to  be  men  of 
intelligence  and  good  understl.  jling.  Our 
ship  came  three  days  earlier  jAiin  it  was 
expected,  so  they  were  not  quite  ready  for 
us.  They  expected  a  great  many  visitors, 
other  tribes,  to  be  with  them  and  to  have 
decorated  the  town,  as  they  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  so  many  white  persons  at  once. 
Finally  we  made  our  way  to  our  boats,  and 
accompanied  by  two  large  dug-outs  filled 
with  Indians  were  towed  to  the  Ancon  by 
their  steam-tag,  the  Princess  Louise,  another 
of  the  Dr.’s  enterprises.  Tb  a  band  played, 
we  all  went  on  board,  guns  were  fired, 
signals  were  exchanged,  and  it  was  over. 
We  can  now  sail  on  inland  seas  of  our  own 
with  only  one-half  the  cost  and  by  far  much 
pleasanter  travelling  as  well  as  having  a 
greater  diversity  of  scenery,  than  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  In  the  far 
distance,  white-hooded  peaks  loomed  up, 
forming  one  continuous  range,  so  rigid  in 
their  stateliness  that  they  oven  now  chilled 
the  very  air.  What  we  missed  seeing  dur¬ 
ing  our  slumbers  was  a  serious  loss,  though 
we  tried  to  make  up  for  it  during  the  day. 

The  second  landing  was  at  Fort  Wran¬ 
gell,  in  Alaska.  The  mission  school  here 
in  under  the  care  of  a  Mrs.  MoFarland,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  Mrs.  Young,  whose  husband 
is  the  postmaster.  The  life  of  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  among  the  Indians  is  a  sacrifice 
too  great  for  one  (at  least  one  so  worldly  as 
I)  to  contemplate  without  mingled  feelings 
of  pity  and  wonderment.  It  is  simply 
banishment,  and  in  such  a  place !  And 
now,  good  people,  you  who  are  doing  so 
much  for  foreign  missions,  just  turn  your 
attention  to  the  needy  and  suffering  of  our 
own  country.  I  will  here  give  to  you 
the  address  of  those  in  charge  of  various 
schools  (all  of  them  Presbyterian,  too, 
though  of  course  the  denomination  has  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  with  it),  and  if  yon  have  money, 


clothes,  books,  cloth,  needles,  thread  or  rib¬ 
bons  (these  for  the  use  of  the  girls  at 
school),  why  can’t  you  send  them  out  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  where  I  know  they  will 
be  appreciated  and  are  needed  ?  The  boys 
learn  trades,  the  gills  housework  and 
sewing.  You  can  address:  Rev.  Dr. 
Duncan,  Metla-kahtla,  B.  C.;  Mrs.  Mo¬ 
Farland,  Fort  Wrap'll,  Alaska;  (no 

mission  at  Juneau,  A  ithq’  needed)  ;  Dr. 
Willard,  Haines,  Alaska ;  Rev.  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

The  single  street  at  Ft.  Wrangell  is  like 
that  in  all  the  other  villages.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  water  on  one  side  and  by  the  huts 
on  the  other,  set  back  so  there  is  no  danger 
of  high-tide  water  reaching  them.  About 
noon  when  the  tide  is  low  and  the  sun 
quite  warm,  one  finds  a  walk  over  the  j 
sandy,  pebbly  beach  anything  but  agree¬ 
able,  as  one  has  to  pick  one’s  way  over  de¬ 
bris  of  every  description ,  from  fish  bones 
to  skulls  (not  human  however).  The 
odor — well,  it  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  There  are  not  more  than 
325  natives  here  now,  where  once  there 
were  1,000.  The  town  is  dead,  and  oh 
such  a  life  as  its  inhabitants  lead  !  Most  of 
them’  still  retain  their  original  costumes 
and  mode  of  living,  and  are  too  filthy  to 
mention.  Words  fail  to  depict  the  utter 
desolation  in  the  homes  of  these  Indians. 
Yet  they  seem  contented  and  happy.  They 
crowd  into  all  sorts  of  places,  rigged  with 
their  silver  bracelets,  rings,  earrings  and 
lip  pins,  all  for  sale.  The  squaws  squat  on 
the  docks  and  pull  at  our  clothes  as  we 
pass  and  motion  us  to  buy.  The  orna¬ 
ments  are  the  production  of  their  own  in¬ 
genuity  and  are  made  of  coin,  silver  pieces 
which  they  mold  into  ornaments.  It 
fairly  sickens  me  now  to  think  of  these 
creatures,  for  with  the  thought  comes  that 
which  is  so  closely  associated  with  them, 
that  peculiar  odor  of  smoked  fish,  skins  in 
preparation,  putrid  wild  meat,  and  the 
stench  which  is  unavoidable  in  the  filth  of 
i  their  close,  unlighted  rooms. 

Our  third  stop  was  at  Juneau,  a  mining 
town,  but  I  will  not  try  now  to  speak  par¬ 
ticularly  of  it,  as  I  find  I  have  wri  tten  more 
than  I  had  intended  for  this  time.  B. 

I 

|  At  Sitka.— In  ofder  to  test  the  polit- 1 

ical  complexion  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  polls  ! 
were-opened  there  on  election  day,  at  the  i 
store  of  the  Sitka  Trading  Co.,  with  the  I 
following  result:  total  vote,  82,  distrib-  j 
I  uted  as  follows:  Blaine,  52;  Cleveland, 
26;  Butler,  3;  Mrs.  Lockwood,  1.  Only 
a  few  votes  were  polled  from  the  man- 
of-war  Pinta.  If  all  had  voted  there  I 
would  have  been  about  130. 
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Sitka,  Alaska,  Oct.  7,  1884.— Before  I 
left  Wrangol  I  had  a  good  chance  to  explore 
the  town.  AVrangel  was  at  one  time  a  much 
more  important  town  than  it  is  now.  Situ¬ 
ated  on  an  island  lying  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Stickeen  River,  which  runs  down  from 
British  Columbia  through  Southern  Alaska, 
the  village  is  pressed  upon  the  beach  by  the 
mountains  rising  a  few  yards  behind,  and 
consists  of  a  half  dozen  log  and  frame 
houses  and  a  score  or  more  cabins  inhabited 
by  the  StiokecD  Indians.  Time  lias  not 
dealt  kindly  with  the  houses  of  Wrangel. 
Whatever  freshness  they  may  once  have 
1  had  has  been  destroyed  forever  by  the 
ceaseless  war  of  the  elements,  and  the  logs 
ami  boards  today  are  damp  and  black  and 
dilapidated.  In  reality  only  a  few  years 
old,  tlie  Wrangel  houses  seem  to  have  lived 
a  century.  Regularity  is  everywhere,  and 
even  the  one  narrow  street  of  its  place  lias 
hardly  a  rod  of  tangent  but  follows  the 
shore  and  leads  around  the  houses  with  all 
the  crookedness  of  a  snake  in  motion.  In 
Getting  here  we  have  bid  farewell  to  sun¬ 
light;  heavy  clouds  roll  about  the  mountains 
which  surround  Wrangel  Bay  and  banks 
!  of  fog  hover  about  the  darkened  waters. 
The.  prospect  is  cheerless,  wet  anil  gloomy. 
The  rain  falls  heavily  and  steadily.  At  the 
end  of  the  street,  which  is  deserted  liv  all 
save  a  few  halt  clad  Indians  lounging  lazily 
along  ou  their  way  to  the  boat  to  sell  their 
curios,  is  the  village  proper  of  the  natives. 
Iiere  are  the  totem  poles,  often  rising  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  the  ground,  which  are  family 
trees  to  the  people  and  have  carvings  of 
birds  and  animals  of  hideous  design.  Totems 
are  heraldic  and  totemic  relationship  is 
stronger  than  blood.  In  quarrels  the  oppo¬ 
nents  array  themselves  on  the  side  of  their 
totem,  an  arrangement  which  often  causes  a 
man  to  light  against  his  own  brother,  who, 
by  marriage,  has  to  uphold  the  totem  of  liis 
wife.  The  poles  at  Wrangel  are  said  to  be 
the  best  in  Alaska— a  fact,  if  true,  which  is 
not  flattering  to  other  totems,  for  these  are 
mdy,  and  like  the  houses  show  the  hard 
usages  by  the  weather.  Entering  one  of  tlie 
lints.  I  found  the  people  eating  breakfast.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  burned  a  smoky 
tire,  and  about  this  tlie  eaters  were  gathered. 
There  are  no  windows  in  ail  Alaska  house, 
no  partitions,  no  chimney.  The  smoke 
from  the  fire  ascends  through  a  hole  cut  in 
the  roof— when  it  does  not  get  blow#  back 
a, rain— and  what  light  there  is  conies  irom 
the  same  aperture.  Surrounding  the  room 
on  its  lour  sides  is  a  raised  bench,  on  which 
are  spread  tlie  blankets  that  are  used  at 
ni"ht,  by  the  fathers,  brothers,  wives  amt 
daughters.  The  house  I  entered  belonged 
to  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  but  it  was  a  comfort¬ 
less  abode,  wet  and  dingy,  smoky  and  ill- 
STDftlliiifT*  "Y V i  1 1  1  live  in  -A-liinlvii.  Nio.  -At 
least  I  was  not  sorry  to  leave  this  part  of  it. 

The  further  up  one  goes  among  the  Alaskan 
Islands  the  higher  lie  finds  the  mountains, 
deeper  the  solitude,  grander  the  views  amt 
narrower  the  channels.  Leaving  AS  ranged 
\ve  passed  on  our  way  northward  thiou^li 
AVrangel  Narrows  and  from  that  shallow, 


ytomious  channel  into  countless  other  high¬ 
ways  wliicli  led  us  to  Douglas  Island,  the 
scene  of  tlie  .present,  mining  excitement  in 
Alaska.  Added  now  to  tlie  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  already  on  board,  were  some  30 
Indian  girls  from  Mrs.  McFarland’s  mission 
'  school  at  Wrangel.  The  oldest  girl  was, 
perhaps,  15,  and  the  youngest  ionr  or 
live,  anil  they  were  being  moved  to  the  Sitka 
establishment,  where  hoys  amt  girls  are 
taught  tegether.  They  were  a  well  behaved 
Jot,  these  children  now  getting  an  insight 
into  the  ways  of  civilization,  but  they  still 
were  Indians  notwithstanding  all  their  new 
dresses  and  clean  faces,  black-haired,  black- 
eyed,  iat,  and  not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  at¬ 
tractive  to  look  upon.  Mrs.  McFarland  her¬ 
self  was  in  charge  of  the  scholars,  and  with 
her  was  Miss  Matthews,  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  women  of  Alaska  that  I  have  yet 
met.  She  was  hound  for  a  mission  school 
north  of  Cliilkhat,  somewhere  near  the 
sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  and.  after  leaving 
tis,  was  to  take  a  canoe  ride  up  the  Cliilkhat 
River  to  her  destination. 

“Have  you  no  companions?”  I  asked  her 
when  she  told  me  of  this  long  trip  in  a 
canoe  manned  by  Indians.  “None,”  she 
answered.  “Will  you  be  safe?”  “Perfectly.” 

I  “But  it’s  a  lonesome  journey'  and  a  hard 
life;  aren’t  you  tired  of  your  work  teaching 
savages?”  “Ye3,  tired  working,  hut  not  of 
;  the  labor.  We  are  making  headway  and  if 
one  Indian  is  saved  is  it  not  wortli  the  pains 
we  are  taking?  There  are  disappointments 
every  day  of  course,  but  still  we  surely  bet- 
I  ter  the  condition  of  many  whom  we  come 
f,  here  to  teach.” 

Later  she  spoke  to  me  of  tlie  Indians. 
They  are  a  superstitions  people,  believing 
in  witchcraft,  highly  immoral  and  offensive 
in  many  ways.  Because  of  their  noted  lack 
of  virtue  and  carelessness  they  are  rapidly 
degenerating  in  numbers  and  consumption 
is  very  prevalent.  They  live  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  but  are  good  workers  when 
paid.  In  the  canning  establishments  Indian 
labor  is  preferred  to  Chinese  or  white.  Tlie 
importation  and  sale  of  whiskey  in  Alaska 
is  prohibited  by  law,  otherwise  there  would 
be  much  more  drunkenness  than  there  is, 
for  the  Indian  loves  liquor  and  will  do  his 
best  to  obtain  it.  There  are  few  large  vil¬ 
lages  iii  tlie  northern  islands  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  people  roam  front  place  to  place 
in  their  canoes.  The  largest  settlement 
is  at  Cliilkhat,  buttbat  does  not  contain  over 
1000  inhabitants  and  the  houses  there  are 
mere  Icpfies,  made  of  bark  and  skins  and  but 
little  better  than  hovels.  In  hiring  Alaska 
Indians  it  is  a  good  rule  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  at  the  beginning  that  the  employer  is 
master,  for  otherwise  there  may  be  trouble. 
Fearing,  the  aborigine  is  amiable,  willing 
and  submissive;  but  let  Inin  imagine  that  tie 
can  have  his  own  way  and  lie  is  anything 
but  an  agreeable  companion.  When  the 
^Russians  evacuated  Sitka  the  Indians  pil¬ 
laged  the  houses  there  and  ran  mad  riot. 
And  when  the  American  gun  boat  went 
away  from  Sitka  harbor  once  the  natives 
were  insolent  and  destructive. 

To  one  making  only'  a  casual  visit  to 
Alaska  the  Indian  question  will  come  under 
bis  notice  only  as  it  concerns  the  purchase  of 
curiosities  or  tlie  hiring  of  a  guide.  There  is 
excellent  shooting  in  the  country,  large 
game  being  abundant,  and  professional 
guides  may  be  found  in  every  town,  while  as 
for  the  sellers  of  home-made  baskets,  bits  of 
carved  wood,  silver  bracelets  and  odd  ends 
of  more  or  less  interest,  their  name  is  legion 
and  their  stoicism  is  unbounded.  But  still 
there  is  an  Indian  question  and  every  man 
in  Alaska  has  a  different  method  by  "which 
to  solve  it.  Tlie  missionaries,  sent  out  by 
tlie  Presbyterian  board  of  heme  missions, 
believe  that  the  schools  now  established  in 
different  sections  of  tlie  territory  are  the 
only  means  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
people  may  he  benefited.  Their  idea  is  to 
take  the  children  when  they  are  young,  boys 
and  girls,  and  teach  them  to  read  and  write 
and  to  give  them  a  good  common  school 
education. 
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It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  schools 
are  doing  the  same  amount  of  good  that 
they  would  were  the  children  separated 
from  every  home  influence  and  suggestion, 
and  there  fitted  for  some  active  employment 
outside  of  Alaska.  I  confess  to  feeling 
that  the  missions  are  not  accomplish¬ 
ing  much.  I  cannot  see  what  particular 
good  can  result  from  teaching  children  to 
ping  and  dance  and  play'  if,  aftera  few  years 
of  nappy'  life,  they  are  to  be  thrown  again 
among  tlieir  ignorant  parents  and  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  life  which  is,  as  all  admit,  low 
and  depraved.  I  am  glad  if  an  Indiau  child, 
or  any  child,  can  be  taken  out  of  misery'  and  *’ 
dirt  and  wretchedness,  even  for  a  day.  But, 
if  Alaska  schools  aim  at  bettering  for  all 
time  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  present  method  is  the  best  that 
could  bo  adopted.  Alaska  is  a  great  fron¬ 
tier  still,  and  frontiers  are  crowded  with 
bad,  unscrupulous  men,  and  such  men  are 
ready  to  tempt  the  Indians,  who  haven’t  the 
moral  courage,  even  if  they'  had  the  desire, 
to  say  no  to  anything.  Meanwhile  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  doing  no  harm,  though  one  is 
told  again  and  again  that  they  are,  and  they 
do  some  good,  if  it  is  a  kindness  to  give  a 
puffer  ini;  being  a  little  happiness  before 

throwing  him  into  tortures  again.  But 
schools  located  in  Alaska  will  not  make  In¬ 
dians  virtuous  and  honorable  and  liapov. 

The  difficulty  in  finding  out  whether 
Alaska  lias  much  mineral  or  none  at  all  is 
caused  by  the  heavy  growth  of  forests 
covering  all  the  islands  and  mainland.  Be¬ 
neath  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  too,  there  is 
a  thick  layer  of  rank  moss,  usually  a  foot 
deep,  which  hides  whatever  evidences  there 
might  be  of  gold,  silver  or  coal.  In  pros¬ 
pecting  for  ore  tlie  usual  plan  is  to  follow 
the  course  of  small  creeks,  along  the  banks 
of  which  there  are  sometimes  discovered 
nuggets  of  float  gold,  which  .suggest  the 
near  presence  of  ledges  bearing  the  same 
metal.  Float  ore  is  more  or  less  abundant, 
showing  that  Alaska  has,  somewhere,  a  sup¬ 
ply'  of  gold,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  tell 
where  the  mineral  is  located,  for  the  moss 
hides  the  croppings,  and  float  ore  is  often 
carried  a  100  miles  down  stream  from 
where  any  bodies  of  it  are  to  be  found.  The 
best  prospectors  are  the  Indians,  but  they 
are  not  always  reliable  in  their  information, 
and  will  not  always  tell  all  they'  know.  An 
old  chief  appeared  a  few  years  ago  at  AVrau- 
gel  and  said  he  knew  where  there  was  a 
gold  mine.  For  a  certain  sum  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  lead  men  to  his  discovery,  but  the 
amount  named  seemed  too  large,  and 
the  offer  of  the  man  was  refused,  with  the 
hope  that  he  would  later  on  show  the  way 
for  less.  But  before  a  bargain  was  made 
tlie  chief  was  upset  in  his  canoe  and 
drowned,  and  now  the  gentleman  who  told 
me  the  story'  is  bewailing  his  luck  and  re¬ 
gretting  that  he  didn’t  agree  to  the  price  at 
once. 

The  discovery  of  the  Douglas  Island 
mines,  and  the  placer  claims  across  the  bay. 
near  Juneau  City ,  was  originally  made  by 
an  Indian.  A  half  dozen  years  ago.  two 
men,  poor  and  adventurous,  arrived  in 
Alaska  and  camped  near  a  small  Indian 
village,  which  still  exists  near  the  town 
which  today  is  the  liveliest  hamlet  in  the 
Territory.  Prospecting  in  the  neighboring 
mountains,  which  here  are  particularly  high 
and  heavily  wooded,  the  men,  Juneau  and 
Harris  by  name,  found  but  little  to  encour¬ 
age  them,  and  were  on  the  point  of  moving 
away  when  a  native  said  that  for  a  small 
sum  of  money  he  would  take  them  to  a 
ravine  where  there  was  gold.  Juneau  at 
once  accented  the  proposition,  and  with  his 
•  guide  started  up  the  mountain  side  and  over 
the  range  into  a  long,  narrow  and  deep  valley 
extending  toward  tlie  northeast.  Noticing  the 
tend  tile  wildness  of  the  scenery,  and  fearing 
treachery,  Juneau  was  again  and  again  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  the  journey,  when 
his  companion  pointed  to  a  heap  of  gravel 
which  contained  large  pieces  of  free  gold, 
and  which,  when  washed,  yielded  a  good 
return.  Juneau  set  to  work  at  once  and 


s talced  out  a  claim,  and  with  Harris  began 
panning  out  the  metal.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  two  men  to  keep  tneir  secret  from  the 
outside  world,  tut  in  some  way  the  news 
got  abroad,  and  in  a  few  months  the  ravine 
v  as  filled  with  men  who  located  claims  and 
erected  sluiceways  wherever  the  least  indi¬ 
cation  of  gold  appeared.  Harris  made  some 
money,  a  portion  of  which  he  still  has,  but 
Juneau  made  the  most,  and  the  town  down 
by  the  bay,  six  miles  from 
the  claims,  which  soon  appeared  was 
named  alter  the  man  whose  good  luck 
brought  the  region  into  repute.  How  much 
gold  the  valley  has  yielded  is  not  known,  as 
'  no  reliable  returns  were,  ever  made.  At 
1  least  a  lew  millions  were  taken,  and  there 
are  still  several  claims  being  worked  which 
yield  a  fair  return  and  give  employment  to 
perhaps  50  or  100  men.  The  greatest  efforts 
now,  however,  are  directed  to  the  quartz 
leads,  hearing  gold,  which  have  been  dis- 
1  covered.  Developments  made  so  far  show 
t  only  low  grade  ore,  but  yet  there  is  such  an 
abundance  that  it  is  believed  stamp  mills 
'  wilt  soon  be  erected,  and  that  the  mines 
will  prove  valuable  properties.  Almost 
every  steamer  brings  experts  to  examine 
the  claims,  and  meanwhile  the  rudely  built, 
ill  looking  town  of  Juneau  is  on  the  qui 
*  vive,  and  the  people  are  hopeful  of  great 
things.  L.  -ft* 
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Editors. 


ALASKA. 

From  our  Special  Correspondent  at  Sitka. 

We  were  surprised  by  our  steamer  the 
Idaho  coming  in  a  day  sooner  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  I  was  at  a  dinner,  at  the  time, 
,  given  by  the  government  officials  in  boner 
i  ofthe  Alaska  officials  then  in  Port  Townsend. 
We  heard  the  cannon  but  thought  it  some 
other  ship.  I  did  not  go  down  to  the  wharf 
for  some  time;  when  I  did  I  found  it  was 
the  Idaho  and  only  a  short  time  to  get 
aboard.  The  dinner  lasted  three  hours  and 
was  very  fine.  We  started  on  what  I  sup¬ 
posed  a  long  ocean  voyage.  It  amounted, 
except  from  Port  Townsend  to  Victoria, 

I  across  Queen  Charlott’s  Sound,  where  we 
t  had  a  high  and  fair  wind,  and  our  return 
i  from  the  north  to  Sitka,  nothing  more  than 
i  a  river  ride — all  inside  through  the  chan- 
t  nels.  The  maps  give  no  idea  of  this  north- 
]  west  coast.  At  Victoria  we  landed  two 
t  miles  from  the  city  at  the  outer  harbor.  A 
party  of  us  hired  a  cab  and  made  a  trip  up 
■  in  the  city.  It  is  as  nice  a  place  as  you  can 
l  find  in  any  country.  I  was  expecting  to 
i  see  England  in  America,  but  found  nothing 
l  very  foreign.  You  would  hardly  know  you 
f  were  out  of  the  United  States.  They  use 
1  our  silver  dollar  and  national  bank  notes — 
e  in  fact  they  seemed  to  have  no  other  money. 

1  All  goods  are  mostly  American.  The  gov- 
i  eminent  buildings  are  different  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  was  all  I  could  see  that  looked  for¬ 
eign.  They  open  their  stores  at  9  o’clock 
and  close  at  4  p.  m. 


Instead  of  going  out  to  sea  from  Victoria, 
we  steamed  up  through  the  straits  of  Fuca 
and  then  north  between  the  island  of  Van¬ 
couver  and  the  main  land.  I  saw  the  island 
of  San  Juan,  we  had  the  depute  with  Eng¬ 
land  about, — where  our  army  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army  was  camped  until  the  difficulty 
was  settled  in  our  favor.  They  make  all 
the  lime,  on  this  island,  that  is  used  up  and 
down  this  coast.  Some  places  we  would  go 
up  straits  for  sixty  miles.  The  shores  of 
the  main  laud  and  the  islands  rise  abrupt¬ 
ly  from  the  water  one  to  three  thousand 
feet  and  continue  down  in  the  same  manner. 
There  are  many  beautiful  falls  to  be  seen  at  I 
a  distance,  that  look  like  a  silver  thread 
drawn  down  the  mountain  side.  The  tim¬ 
ber  begins  at  the  water’s  edge  and  is  so 
thick  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  penetrate 
it  without  cutting  a  path.  All  of  this  tim¬ 
ber  is  small  but  further  back  is  fine  lumber. 

I  have  seen  logs  at  the  mills  that  are  won¬ 
derful  in  length  and  size.  Mills  are  coming 
"  into  this  country  are  making  lumber  of 
the  fine  yellow  cedar  found  here.  Our  first 
landing  after  Victoria  was  at  Nanaimo,  a 
coaling  station,  where  we  were  twelve  hours, 
our  next  at  Tongas,  a  fishery  near  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river.  The  first  sounding 
was  17  fathoms,  the  next  12  fathoms,  where 
the  anchor  was  dropped.  Just  befooe  we 
left  I  heard  the  captain  say,  charge  them 
thirty  dollars  for  wharfage.  As  I  did  not 
see  any  wharf  I  supposed  they  charged 
thirty  dollars  for  dropping  the  anchor.  The 
trip  to  Sitka  can  be  made  in  four  days 
from  Port  Townsend  but  we  were  on  board 
fifteen  days.  Wishing  to  see  as  much  of 
Alaska  as  we  could  the  captain  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  call  at  Sitka  the  last  place.  From 
Portland  to  Sitka  is  1,320  miles  ;  from  Port 
Townsend  a  little  over  1,000  miles.  We 
were  two  hundred  miles  north  and  west  of 
Sitka.  The  three  important  places  of  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska,  are  Fort  Wrangle,  Junean 
City,  and  Sitka.  Wrangle,  the  furthest 
south,  is  noted  as  the  starting  point  for  the 
Cassair  gold  mines  in  British  America.  It 
is  six  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Stickeen  river.  Here  we  saw  the  totem 
poles  with  carvings.  The  interpretation 
of  the  carvings  is  said  to  give  the  family 
history.  In  front  of  many  of  their  houses 
are  burial  places  made  of  immense  timbers, 
with  carvings.  These  tribes  bury  their 
dead,  but  at  this  place,  the  Sitka  Indians 
burn  them.  We  tock  aboard,  at  Wrangle, 

>;  Mrs.  McFarland’s  mission  school  of  Indian 
girls  for  Sitka.  There  were  28  of  them 
from  four  years  to  seventeen  years  old. 
They  talk  English  and  Indian, — some  of 
them  very  good  looking  but  not  up  to  the 
standard  in  form.  One  of  these  girls  died 
on  board  just  after  we  left  Junean  City.  Her 
body  was  taken  to  Sitka  for  burial.  The 
Christian  Indians  do  not  burn  the  dead 
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Junean  City  the  furthest  north  is  noted 
for  its  mines  both  placer  and  quartz.  We 
had  on  board  for  this  place  a  part  of  the 
160  stamp  quartz  mill  now  being  built  on 
Douglas  Island.  I  was  told  in  Portia  nd 
the  160  stamp  mill  was  all  newspaper  talk. 
We  were  foHr  days  unloading  this  machin¬ 
ery.  While  here  the  citizens  gave  us  a  re¬ 
ception.  There  were  present  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  white  men.  The  governor, 
marshal,  attorney,  commissioner  and  I 
made  responses  to  the  address  of  welcome 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  the  postmaster.  The  In¬ 
dian  commission,  consisting'of  Governor  J. 
H.  Kinkead,  Marshal  M.  C.  Hillyer  and 
Clerk  A.  T.  Lewis,  held  a  conference  with 
four  Indian  chiefs.  The  governor’s  speech 
I  will  not  attempt  to  give,  but  only  an  idea 
of  how  he  talked  to  them,  in  which  he  said 
he  wanted  the  Indians  to  be  good,  to  do 
right,  to  encourage  their  Indians  to  work, 
to  dress  like  white  men,  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  school,  not  to  get  drunk,  and  learn 
from  the  white  man  his  ways.  White  men 
make  ships,  Indians  only  make  canoes.  One 
of  the  chiefs  replied  that  all  he  had  heard  j 
was  good,  he  thought  the  governor  ought 
to  call  the  white  men  together  and  talk  to 
them  as  he  had  to  the  Indians.  He  said 
the  chiefs  did  not  now  have  as  much  influ¬ 
ence  over  their  tribes  as  they  once  had, 
they  did  not  respect  them  as  they  should, 
they  had  often  told  the  Indians  the  great  I 
chief  at  Washington  would  send  some  good 
men  to  govern  the  white  man  and  the  In- 
dian  alike  but  the  Indians  laughed  at  them 
and  they  had  felt  ashamed,  but  now  they 
felt  very  glad  and  hoped  they  would  get 
along  better.  The  Indians  are  breaking  up 
their  tribal  relations  and  are  living  in  fami¬ 
lies,  and  are  building  good  houses.  With 
the  right  kind  of  government  policy  the 
Alaska  Indians  can  be  made  good  citizens. 
They  are  now  self  supporting  and  will  con¬ 
tinue.  They  are  industrious  and  have 
great  desire  for  making  money.  Are  skill¬ 
ful  with  tools,  can  carve  most  any  thing, 
easily  learnt,  and  readily  take  up  with  the  ' 
white  man's  ways.  They  take  great  pride 
in  being  Boston  men, — that  is  the  name 
they  give  Americans.  They  live  on  fish, 
game  and  berries,  which  grow  here  in 
abundance,  like  good  living,  and  do  live 
well  when  they  have  money,  are  sharp 
traders  and  will  get  all  they  can  for  what 
they  have  to  sell.  The  women  are  indus¬ 
trious  and  work  the  same  as  men.  They 
are  an  entirely  different  race  of  people  from  ! 
the  American  Indian  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  Indians  or  not.  From 
Junean  City  we  went  to  Chilcbat.  On  our 
way  up  the  bay  we  passed  Davidson  glacier. 
Our  governor  who  had  seen  this  glacier  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  said  it  had  spread  out  and 
seemed  two  hundred  feet  lower  now  than 
when  he  saw  it.  It  looked  to  me  a  great 
river  of  ice  comiDg  out  of  the  mountains 


We  could  see  where  it  ground  down  the 
side  of  the  mountains  as  it  had  slowly  mov¬ 
ed  along.  There  is  a  strip  of  timber  be¬ 
tween  the  glacier  and  the  bay.  Our  view 
of  it  was  over  the  timber  from  the  top  of  the 
ship.  Glaciers  follow  the  same  law  that  gov¬ 
ern  rivers,  they  have  channels  the  same  and 
head  up  in  the  mountains.  This  glacier  is 
90  miles  long,  and  3  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth.  It  comes  out  between  two  great 
mountains  and  at  this  place,  the  channel 
being  narrow,  the  ice  is  piled  up  very  high. 
It  moves  from  three  to  six  feet  a  year.  The 
glaciers  are  the  great  leveling  power  of  this 
country,  something  very  much  needed.  This 
glacier  is,  no  doubt,  of  recent  formation,  for 
the  timber  in  front  of  it  and  between  it  and 
tha  water  is  not  yet  swept  away. 

We  are  in  latitude  60°  and  at  the  mouth 
of  Chilchat  river  heading  up  in  the  lakes 
forming  the  head-waters  of  the  great  Yacon 
liver.  The  mountain  scenery  up  this  bay 
is  the  grandest  I  ever  saw.  It  is  fearfully 
[  rugged  and  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  peaks 
covered  with  snow.  Colorado  scenery  is  no 
comparison  to  it.  At  Chilchat  we  took  on 
board  one  hundred  tons  of  freight,  consist¬ 
ing  of  barrels  and  boxes  of  fish.  At  this 
cannery  is  a  building  40x60  feet,  two  stories 
,  high,  working  forty  or  fifty  Indians.  From 
Chilchat  we  went  hack  38  miles  over  the  same 
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track  bound  for  Glacier  bay,  80  mile3.  This 
part  of  the  trip  was  for  pleasure.  Glacier  bay 
is  a  recent  discovery — within  the  last  three 
years.  Our  expectations  were  up  and  ev- 
i  erybody  excited.  We  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  a  little  after  sundown.  As  we 
approached  the  glacier  various  estimates 
were  made  of  its  height;  some  thought  it 
60  feet,  others  100  feet,  but  were  deceived 
as  to  the  distance  away;  we  were  ten  miles 
when  we  thought  we  were  not  more  than 
two.  We  steamed  up  to  within  150  yards 
of  it.  A  large  river  comes  out  under  the 
ice  and  the  water  here  is  fresh.  This  wall 
is  perpendicular  and  is  from  350  to  400 
feet  high  above  the  water  and  extends  down 
about  600  feet.  We  were  favored  with  a 
large  piece  falling  oflf  in  the  bay.  We  were 
there  at  high  tide  and  the  ice  does  not 
break  off  as  often  as  it  does  at  low  tide. 
The  tide  in  these  bays  rise  from  25  to  30  feet. 
The  steamer’s  whistle  was  blown  several 
times  for  us  to  hear  the  echo,  from  each, 
four  to  five  returns,  near  by,  a  little  farther 
off,  but  each  a  distinct  echo.  As  you  ap¬ 
proach  this  glacier  you  can  see  two  great 
fields  of  ice  from  30  to  40  miles  wide  and 
Irom  70  to  100  miles  up.  There  are  four 
glaciers  that  come  down  to  this  bay  and  *re 
advancing  so  rapidly  that  the  Indians  are 
afraid  they  will  destroy  their  fishing  ground, 
and  not  long  ago  they  sacrificed  two  slaves  to 
!  the  god  of  the  glacier,  hoping  lie  would 
stop  it.  Where  we  were  the  face  of  the 
glacier  is  three  miles  across  and  the  water 


is  a  thousand  feet  deep.  I  have  given  a 
few  dimensions  that  you  may  have  some 
idea  of  its  magnitude,  but  am  unable  to 
describe  its  beauties,  architectural  forms, 
yawning  chasms,  glittering  spurs,  obelisks, 
plains,  cliffs  and  colors,  its  mighty  force 
not  seen  but  known  to  exist.  The  peculiar 
heavy  dull  sound  made  by  the  ice  is  the 
only  sound  that  breaks  the  stillness  of  this 
oppressingly  quiet  waste.  On  our  way 
back  every  one  seemed  to  be  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  and  the  usual  expression,  lovely, 
beautiful,  grand,  was  not  heard.  As  if  by 
general  consent  it  was  beyond  description, 
beyond  comparison,  one  of  God’s  wonders 
not  familiar,  to  be  seen  only  for  reflection. 
We  were  very  soon  disturbed,  the  icebergs 
floating  out  in  the  bay  we  avoided  going  up 
but  in  the  dark  could  not  be  seen.  The  first 
one  we  struck  I  thought  we  had  run  against 
a  rock.  What’s  that?  what’s  that?  was 
heard  from  the  passengers  all  around.  The 
second  and  third  did  not  startle  us  so  much 
but  you  could  hear  from  a  good  many,  I 
don’t  like  that,  we  ought  to  have  been  out 
of  this  bay  before  dark.  The  next  night  at 
one  o’clock  we  were  at  Sitka. 

1  have  made  th:s  lorn?  enough  and  have 
not  said  anything  about  Sitka,  the  fisheries, 
and  many  other  things  of  interest.  If  you 
want  to  hear  from  me  again  send  the  Her¬ 
ald  to  my  address  and  I  will  settle  when  I 
see  you. 

I  expect  when  the  steamer  comes,  which 
will  be  about  the  15' h  io«t.,  to  start  wit  h  the 
court  for  Wrangle,  where  we  will  hold  our 
first  term  of  court.  From  there  we  will 
likely  go  to  Junean  City  by  the  next  steam¬ 
er  or  by  canoes,  180  miles,  and  hold  a  term 
of  court.  We  have  an  Indian  to  try  at  that  j 
place  for.  murder.  We  will  get  bad  to  ! 
Sitka  on  the  December  stpamer. 

Yours  in  exile, 

Andrew  T.  Lewis,  j 

Sitka,  Alaska. 


ALASKA. 

Alaska!  Wondrous  northern  land, 

Whose  mountains  rise  on  eihter  hand, 

We  bring  thee  unmixed  hothage  now, 

And  low  in  adoration  bow 

As  on  each  lofty,  snow  clad  height 

We  watch  the  evening’s  ruddy  light, 

Or  see  the  mist, — like  bridal-veil, — 

O’er  sombre  crags  white  banners  trail. 

We  note  the  beauteous  light  and  shade, — 
By  sun  and  clouds  alternate  mad8, — 

With  joy  that  we  can  ill  repress, 

And  yet,  that  words  can  ne’er  express. 
Strive  as  we  may,  all  effort’s  vain ! 

Who,  who  can  make  the  picture  plain 
To  those  whose  eyes  have  never  seen 
Thy  forest-hills  of  darkest  green, 

Thy  cascades,  leaping  to  the  vale, 

Or,  winding  on,  like  fairy’s  trail, 

Down  through  some  wooded  dark  ravine, 
Threading  their  way  high  rocks  between, 
Till,  with  a  laugh  that  they  are  free, 

With  one  glad  bound,  they  join  the  sea! 
But  these,  in  all  their  beauty,  pale 
When  wathy  glorious  glaciers  haii. 
Slow-moving  Ice-floods!  bringing  down 
Commingled  drift  from  mountain’s  crown! 
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Granite  and  schist,  all  scratched  and  worn 
As  by  some  fearful  conflict  torn 
From  their  far-distant  resting  place, 

And  launched  upon  a  seaward  race. 

Some  glaciers  seem  a  solid  wall; 

But,  nearer  views  disclose  to  all 
Each  column,  shaft,  and  minaret, 

That  close  along  their  crests  are  set; 

Tall,  lance-like  spires,  all  tipped  with  white, 
Gleam  out  beneath  the  sunshine  bright, 

Or,  ’neath  the  gorgeous  setting  sun, 

New  glories  take  when  day  is  done. 

Reflected  splendor  makes  them  fair 
As  if  a  rainbow  lingered  there. 

Repeated  bursts  of  thundrous  sound 
Echo  from  all  the  cliffs  around; 

As,  broken  from  yon  icy  wall, 

We  see  the  giant  icebergs  fall. 

Each  flings  on  high  a  show’r  of  spray, 

And  marks  its  onward,  seaward  way 
By  waves  which  (as  we  full  soon  learn) 

Rock  our  staunch  ship  from  stem  to  stern. 

We  watch  them  all  go  floating  by,— 

Some  tiny  specks,  some  vast  and  high,— 

Aqua  marine  and  turquoise,  too, 

All  shades,  all  hues,  all  tints  of  blue. 

We,  awe-struck,  view  the  landscape  o’er 
With  wonder  never  known  before. 

“  Fairweather,”  grand !  its  summit  dim 
Outlined  against  the  horizon’s  rim; 

And  Crillon’s  dome  uplifted  high 
As  if  to  pierce  the  vaulted  sky ! 

The  deep  ravines,  all  dim  with  shade, 

The  “  milky- way,”  by  snow-drifts  made 
Adown  the  mountain’s  rugged  face, 

All  in  the  picture  claim  a  place. 

In  all  thy  glories,  northern  land, 

We’ll  trace  the  impress  of  His  hand 
Who  rules  alike  o’er  earth  and  sea, — 

To  Him  let  praises  rendered  b9l 
Providence,  B.  I.,  Nov.  27,  1884.  Emma  Shaw 


V,  4/  ft ^k-Aou^FAHiS  IN  ALASKA.  f-'Ft, 

g  Washington,  Nor.  7.— Lieutenant- Com¬ 

mander  H.  E.  Nichols  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  dated  Sitka,  September  15,  says  that  J.  H.  Kin- 
kead  had  arrived  and  assumed  civil  control  of  Alaska. 
No  proclamation  was  issued.  Commander  Nichols 
caused  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  to  be  fired  in  honor  of 
the  new  Governor  and  withdrew  all  military  control 
heretofore  exercised  in  the  district  by  the  naval  forces. 
An  official  visit,  the  commander  says  in  a  later  dispatch, 
has  been  made  by  Governor  Kinkead  to  Killisnoo, 
Juneau,  and  Wrangel,  the  principal  villages  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  From  Killisnoo,  a  large  amount  of  herring  oil  is 
sent  to  Portland  and  San  Francisco.  It  is  manufactured 
by  the  Northwest  trading  Company,  which  employs 
about  thirty  white  men,  as  many  Chinamen,  and  a  largo 
number  of  Indians. 

Juneau  is  still  the  only  important  mining  place  in  the 
district.  The  placer  mines  seem  to  he  pretty  well  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  principal  attention  being  given  to  prospect¬ 
ing  for  quartz.  Less  than  fifty  miners  are  now  workiug 
in  the  placers  of  the  Basin.  Wrangel  has  about  lost  the 
importances  once  had,  as  the  Sport  of  entry  for  British 
Columbia.  Trading  there  is  not  extensive. 

The  Home  for  Indian  Girls,  under  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions,  was  removed  in  Sejvt ember  to  Sitka, 
where  a  building  was  being  constructed  for  occupancy. 
There  is  another  Home  for  Indian  Boys  and  Girls  at 
Wrangel,  which  is  independent  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  Mrs.  Young,  wife  of  the  Bov. 
S.  Hall  Young,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  at  that  place. 

The  winter  had  already  set  in  and  considerable  snow 
had  fallen,  hut  no  hard  gales  had  yet  been  experienced. 
- — - — 
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TEXAS  SYNODICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mrs.  William  Stiles,  of  Austin,  Texas, 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Whitaker,  the  Home 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  South¬ 
west  Board,  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Woman’s  Synodical  Society  of  Tex¬ 
as,  the  .  following  poem  by  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Johnston  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

ONE  OF  OUR  “LOST  DAYS.” 

The  early  sun  was  stretching  golden  fingers 
o’er  the  hill, 

When  I  roused  me,  in  a  hurry,  midst  the 
household  yet  so  still. 

This  to  be  a  day  of  business,  and  so  much  I 
meant  to  do  ; 

Meant  to  reap  the  hours  full  laden,  so  should 
sunset  find  me  thro. 

And  I  hastened  to  my  dressing,  with  a  glad 
and  thankful  heart, 

I  do  love  to  be  a  stirring,  and  the  household 
is  my  part. 

Now  the  breakfast,  then  the  dishes,  now  my 
sewing  here  at  last, 

,nd  my  fingers  worked  most  quickly  and  the 
seams  were  joining  fast. 

'here’s  a  knock,  Oh,  dear  me,  children,  won¬ 
der  what  they  want  to  do. 

Howdy,  Mrs.  Tracy,  thought  we’d  come  and 
play  with  you, 

mow  you  ain’t  got  any  chillun  that  you  call 
your  very  own, 

md  I  know  you  must  get  tired  out,  trying  to 
play  here  all  alone 

Where’s  those  blocks  you  said  you’d  give  us? 

Said  you  kept  ’em  in  a  shed, 

And  I  believe  we’d  like  to  see  if  we  can  make 
a  dolly’s  bed. 

Fes,  we  brought  o»r  dollies  with  us,  for  you 
see  our  brother ’s  sick. 

And  our  mamma’s  tired  out  ’bout  him,  says 
we  worry  little  Dick. 

Thought  we’d  stay  a  week,  or  may  be  year  or 
two,  if  you  don’t  care. 

Mamma’s  ’fraid  we’d  be  a  bover;  told  her  I’d 
curl  sister’s  hair.” 

Hats  were  off,  and  cloaks  were  tossing,  right 
and  left,  with  rubbers,  too, 

And  my  guests  were  gravely  seated  by  my  side 
as  Nell  got  thro. 

So  my  blocks  were  quickly  gathered  from 
the  chip-box  in  the  shed— 

Soon  with  laughter,  they  were  trying  hard  to 
make  a  trundle-bed. 

Then  my  thought,  Ob  i  all  that  sewing,  and 
the  box  which  must  be  packed, 

For  Alaska,  that  same  evening,  and  so  many 
things  it  lacked. 

‘‘Mrs.  Tracy,  ”  here  said  Katie,  “won’t  you 
please  to  help  us  now? 

I  did  think ’twould  be  so  easy;  but  I  guess 
we  dont  know  how.” 

“Mama  thinks  I’m  quite  a  helper,  ”  little  Nell 
then  quickly  said . 

“But,  perhaps  she  didn’t  mention  making 
dollies  trundle-bed.” 

‘  ‘Tell  a  story  while  you  fix  it,  won’t  you  Mrs.  I 
Tracy,  dear?” 

And  with  tnoughts  full  of  Alaska,  I  could  tell 
of  nothing  near. 

Did  you  notice  I  was  sewing  as  you  came  in  at 
the  door? 

I  will  tell  you  now  a  story,  you  have  never 
.  heard  before. 

Way  off,  in  a  great,  cold  country,  where 
there’s  plenty  snow  and  ice, 

There  are  many  Indian  children,  who  have 
nothing  new  or  nice, 

They  just  wear  some  skins  and  blankets,  did 
not  know  the  Savior’s  name, 

’Til  some  good  and  wise  men  told  them,  and 
some  help  from  missions  came. 


Then  I  told  them  more  about  it,  how  the 
Bible  now  was  sent. 

How  some  noble  men  and  women  all  their 
time  and  money  lent, 

And  that  I  was  busy  sewing,  so  that  we  could 
send  them  aid. 

Then  with  many  earnest  glances,  scanned  the 
face  of  each  wee  maid, 

“Let  us  help  you,  Mrs.  Tracy,  ’deed  we’ll 
help  you,  let  us  try. 

I  would  love  to  help  them  Injuns,  maybe  I’ll 
teach  ’em  by  and  by.” 

So  all  day  they  bothered,  hindered,  and  my 
patience  melted,  quite. 

Oh !  they  were  such  restless  children,  never 
let  me  out  of  sight, 

And  I  had  to  tell  them  over,  all  I  could,  about 
it  all. 

And  if  I  left  out  an  item,  for  that  scrap  they’d 
surely  call. 

Well,  the  years  have  passed,  and  swift  too, 
I’d  forgotten  all  this  day, 

Till,  just  now,  I  have  a  letter,  listen,  “On  the 
Frisco  Bay.” 

“Mrs.  Tracy,  my  dear  teacher,  I  will  tell  you 

I  now  my  aim, 

I  am  going  to  Alaska,  and  a  mission  there  I 
claim. 

Do  you  not  remember,  dimly,  I,  so  clearly, 
years  ago , 

When  we  came,  both  Nell  and  Katie,  spent  the 
day  and  helped  you  sew? 

How  you  told  us  of  the  Indians  in  Alaska 
without  light? 

I  Oh!  I  dreamed,  and  planned  about  them, 
many  a  day  and  even  night, 

And  the  wish  grew  up  within  me,  by  your 
words  made  strong  and  true; 

But  I  only  told  to  mother,  never  even  told  to 
you. 

Now,  I  go,  that  I  may  teach  them  all  the  good 
news  that  I  can. 

And  I  see,  ’twas  all  your  kindness,  you  so 
loving  told  your  plan. 

Help  us  by  your  prayers,  dear  teacher,  as  I  go 
the  word  to  tell — 

And  be  most  sure  your  ne’er  forgotten,  by  the 
girl  you  knew  as,  Nell.” 

Can  it  be  that  tiny  seed,  planted  in  a  faithless 
way, 

Has  been  growing  all  these  seasons,  shines  as 
golden  fruit,  to  day? 

“Ye  of  little  faith,”  how  truly  could  that  now 
be  said  of  me, 

When  I  never  even  prayed,  that  of  that  seed 
some  fruit  might  be. 

i  L.P, 


Thursday,  December  18 
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WOMAN’S 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions 

OF  THE  SOUTHWEST. 


Organized  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  Gospel 
to  women  and  children  in  heathen  lands, 
and  to  the  destitute  in  our  own  land. 


OFFICERS. 

President,  Mrs.  J.  fl.  Brookes,  3654  Fine  street. 

„  fMrs.J.  W.  McIntyre, 2839  Morgan  st. 
Vice  Pres<  Mrs.E.E.  Webster,  4th  &  Olive,  S  St  L. 

(.Mrs.  J.W.  Allen,  4028  Westminster  Pi 
recording  Secretary,  and  at  so  Treasurer  pro  tern. 

Miss  Libbie.Farkhukst,  1207  Chambers  st. 
Home  Corresponding  Sec'y, 

Mrs  J.  A.  Whitaker,  1107  Olive  street. 
Foreign  Corresponding  Sec’y, 

Miss  Sallie  Marks,  1107  Olive  street.  • 


are  he,d  at  the  Presbyterian  Rooms. 
110 1  Olive  Street,  Second  Floor,  St.  Louis,  on  the 
urstand  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  at  2  r.  M. 
Ail  interested  in  Missions  are  invited  to  be  pres¬ 
ent^ 

All  remittances  should  be  made  quarterly  to 
the  Treasurer  pro  tern,  Miss  Libbie  Parkhurst, 
1207  Chambers  street,  St.  Louis. 


Please  send  all  orders  and  moneys  for:— 
Monthly  Letters,  to  Mrs.  E.  E.  Webster,  South  St. 
Louis. 

Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,  and  Children’s  Work 
for  Children,  to  Mrs.  V.  B.  MeComb,  Web¬ 
ster  Groves,  Mo. 

Our  Mission  Field, to  Miss  Mary  Parson,  No.  20 
North  Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 
Other  Missionary  Literature ,  to  Mrs.  Ira  Boutell, 
1431  Bremen  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 


MISSIONARY  NEWS. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  and  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  Lebanon,  Ill.,  held  their  first 
anniversary  meeting  Sunday,  Dec,  7th. 
The  meeting  was  pleasing  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Marshall,  the  presi¬ 
dent  gave  an  address  on  the  encourag¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  society.  Mrs.  Pin- 
dell  gave  instructions  on  giving  to 
Missions.  Miss  Ida  Capen,  read  an 
essay  on  the  comparative  Merits  of 
Foreign  and  Home  Missions.  Miss 
Bertha  Horner,  recited  I  Love  Missions. 
Miss  Annie  Plack  also  gave  a  mission¬ 
ary  recitation.  Mrs.  Bernard,  ard 
Misses  Annie  Plack,  Maie  Pmdell  and 
Mary  Smith  took  special  parts  in  the 
singing  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southwest 
Board,  the  Foreign  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  read  the  following ; 

FROM  ALASKA 

published  three  weeks  ago  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  relative  to  “The 
Work  of  Noble  Women.” 

“Whatever  the  meu  who  have  come  to 
Alaska  to  civilize  the  Indians  have  done, 
or  have  not  done,  the  women  have  at 
least  accomplished  something  for  which 
they  should  be  praised.  It  is  a  hard 
life,  this  among  the  Thlienkets,  a  dull, 
■cheerless,  prosaic  existence,  and  yet  the 
women  teachers  never  complain  and  in 
many  an  instance  have  done  much  good. 
They  have  taken  infants  from  brutal 
parents,  naked  babes  from  smoky 
hovels,  young  girls  from  a  life  that 
would  have  been  worse  than  death. 
Mr3.  McFarland,  for  instance— and 
others  of  her  sex  deserve  particular  men¬ 
tion  as  well — has  given  the  youthful 
Alaskans  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  a  better 
happier  life  than  they  would  ever  have 
known  had  the  teachers  never  come  into 
the  country.  No  one  can  look  at  the 
children  in  their  clean  clothes  and  with 
their  clean  bodies  without  being  thank¬ 
ful  that  there  are  women  in  the  world 
who  will  so  far  forget  self  as  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  those  who  otherwise  would  never 
know  a  childish  joy  ora  decent  home. 
If  missionary  work  only  aimed  at  pro¬ 
tecting  and  helping  the  young,  no  one 
would  question  but  that  it  was  a  worthy 
labor.  If  a  single  childish  heart  can 
be  gladdened,  or  a  single  childish  body 
be  clothed  and  fed  and  housed,  then  let 
money  be  given  and  approval  offered. 
No  sin  of  a  parent  belongs  to  an  off¬ 
spring.  If  every  infant  goes  away  from 
school  into  the  degraded  life  that  its 
parents  lead,  let  it  if  need  be ;  but  be¬ 
cause  it  does  so  do  not  say  that  the 
money  is  thrown  away  if  that  child  for 
six  months,  or  a  year,  or  two  years, 
laughed  like  a  child,  played  like  a  child, 
had  the  joys  that  every  man  hopes  to 


t  gfve  his  Baby.  Children  of  all  nations, 
Heathen,  savage,  good,  bad  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  deserve  whatever  care  can  be  given 
them,  whatever  sums  of  money  can  be 
raised  to  take  them  from  degradation 
and  filth  and  poverty.  If  in  Alaska 
nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  send 
mothers  to  the  motherless,  protectors  to 
the  unprotected,  clothes  to  the  naked, 
an  hour  of  simple  happiness  to  the 
forlorn  aud  neglected,  then  let  that 
little  be  done.  Please  and  comfort 
and  help  the  children,  whatever  else 
is  done. 

And  the  women  who  have  come  to  Al¬ 
aska  to  teach  the  Indians  are  godsends  to 
the  children.  However  bad  the  older 
boys  and  girls  may  naturally  be  is  not 
the  question .  The  idea  is,  can  mission¬ 
aries  help  the  young,  can  they  protect 
and  render  happy  the  helpless  babes  and 
the  girls  and  boys  of  tender  years?  None 
says  no  to  this;  all  say  yes.  If  Mrs. 
McFarland  and  Mi3s  Matthews  and  others 
have  made  one  small  heart  glad  they 
have  accomplished  much.  I  believe  they 
have  made  many  hearts  glad.  Custom¬ 
ary  as  it  is  to  sneer  at  missionaries,  one 
can  never  do  so  at  the  Alaska  teacher. 
I  believe  they  are  earnest,  capable, 
disinterested  women.  I  saw  Miss 
Matthews  go  away  from  our  ship  in  an 
Indian  canoe  toward  Chilcat  river.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  a  post  far  removed 
from  the  outside  world  and  a  dreary 
winter  was  before  her.  She  had  no 
companion,  and  she  was  a  woman — 
bright,  attractive,  educated  and  refined. 

“Do  you  do  this  work  because  of  high 
salary?”  I  asked. 

“No;  I  could  earn  more  at  home  in 
Illinois .  I  do  it  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
It  is  hard,  it  is  disagreeable  and  lone¬ 
some.  I  am  often  blue  and  discouraged . 
I  see  children  go  from  me  back  into  their 
terrible  lives,  but  here  I  save  one,  here 
another,  and  so  I  am  encouraged.” 

And  yet  she  is  not  called  a  martyr ! 
But  she  is  one. 

A  woman  teacher  is  often  pitied  for 
her — according  to  the  miner’s  idea — mis¬ 
placed  enthusiasm,  but  is  never  disturbed 
and  is  not  hated.  With  the  men  it  is  the 
reverse. 

Women  teachers  know  how  to  get  at 
the  mothers ,  and  with  the  wives  convert¬ 
ed  the  husbands  are  likely  to  be.  The 
majority  of  men  come  to  Alaska  to  gain 
a  living,  and  they  work  hard.  ^Seeing 
ethers  come  as  missionaries,  but  leading 
easier  lives  than  they  and  dressing  better 
provokes  the  settler  past  all  control.  He 
questions  their  every  act  and  cannot  be 
convinced  that  the  work  is  one  of  love, 
or  that  every  profit  made  is  for  the  good 

of  the  Indians.  Alaska  to, -day  is  full  of 
stories  reflecting  upon  the  character  of 
nearly  every  male  missionary,  and  as 
these  men  do  not  begin  to  accompHsh 
the  good  that  their  sisters  do,  they 
should  go  away.  They  are  not  practi¬ 
cal  in  their  work.  They  confess  that 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
converts  after  their  school  days  are  over. 
They  provide  no  business  for  them,  are 
not  good  advisers  of  what  they  ought  to 
do.  If  every  man  were  kept  at  home, 
Alaska  missions  would  be  more  effective. 
The  good  they  accomplish  now  is  due  to 
the  women.”  c  %  >  L.  P. 
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Alaska  Indians. 

"Eyes  which  love,  see  blindly."  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  going  out  into  the  great  field  of 
the  heathen  world,  the  love  of  Christ  con¬ 
straining  them,  and  the  love  of  souls  beckon¬ 
ing  them  on,  are  apt  to  look  through 
“hope’s  golden  glasses”  at  the  persons  and 
characters  of  those  whom  they  have  gone 
to  teach.  However  wicked,  or  degraded, 
or  uncongenial  they  may  be,  the  mantle  of 
love  is  thrown  over  all,  and  the  letters 
from  the  field  often  unconsciously  give  a 
more  roseate  view  of  the  characters  of  the 
heathen  than  the  cold,  hard  facts  warrant. 
Those  who  hold  the  rope  at  this  end  of  the 
line  wonder,  and  grow  discouraged  that, 
among  a  people  of  so  many  good  qualities, 
so  little  progress  is  made.  It  might  be 
well,  in  studying  this  month  the  work  in 
Alaska,  to  look  at  the  Alaskan  Indian  as 
seen  through  eyes  not  blinded  by  self-sac¬ 
rificing,  Christ  like  love. 

A  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  writes  a  description  of  them, 
which  we  condense: 

“He  looks  like  his  Arizona  cousin,  and 
has  his  vices,  but  in  other  respects  is  in¬ 
ferior,  being  less,  clean,  less  brave  and  less 
attractive.  He  is  a  cunning  workman, 
fashioning  curious  and  well-carved  house¬ 
hold  utensils  from  native  wood  and  bone, 
makes  nets  and  baskets,  silver  bracelets 
and  rings  for  nose  and  fingers;  yet  even  as 
a  manufacturer  he  is  excelled  ‘by  the  In¬ 
dians  farther  south.  He  never  shows  any 
spirit,  is  low-souled,  destitute  of  pride,  su¬ 
perstitious,  licentious,  treacherous,  willful, 
stoical,  sordid,  a  bigamist,  and  afraid  even 
of  his  wife.  He  sells  his  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  to  the  highest  bidder,  puts  innocent 
people  to  death  because  of  supposed  con¬ 
nection  with  evil  spirits,  burns  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  widow  wilh  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband,  that  both  may  go  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  together.  All  this  he 
does,  and  is,  before  being  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  civilization  of  the  white  man, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  does  not  improve 
the.  moral  standing  of  Indians  to  have 
white  men  come  to  live  near  them.  They 
copy  but  few  of  the  virtues  of  the  new-¬ 
comers,  and.  are  pretty  sure  to  indulge  in 
most  of  their  vices. 

But  while  the  coming  of  the  white  man 
has  rendered  them  more  depraved  in  some 
things,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  brought 
work  to  them,  and  offered  a  glimpse,  at 
least,  of  better  modes  of  living,  of  which 
some  have  taken  advantage.  They  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  toward  developing 
the  natural  resources  of  their  possessions. 
They  never  built  a  town;  they  have  neg¬ 
lected  their  timber,  overlooked  their  ores 
and  refused  to  cultivate  their  garden  dis¬ 
tricts. 

As  an  actuality,  an  Indian  here  is  a 
badly-housed,  oily,  depraved  and  lazy  be¬ 
ing.  As  a  possibility,  he  may  be  made 


useful  in  developing,  under  proper  tut 
lage,  the  vast  resources  of  the  little  under¬ 
stood  but  undeniably  rich  Territory  we 
own. 

Such  is  the  Alaska  Indian,  as  one  pair 
of.  eyes  sees  him.  Much  food  for  reflection 
might  be  drawn  from  the  picture.  In  the 
first  place,  when  the  material  is  so  un¬ 
promising,  is  it  not  a  wonder  that  a  little . 

J  handful  of  missionaries  can  accomplish  so 
j  much  as  they  do,  rather  than  that  they  do 
not  do  more?  Should  not  more  means  be 
given  and  more  workers  be  sent,  and  more 
earnest  prayer  be  offered  for  a  blessing  on 
the  work  ?  ' 

Again,  is.it  not  rather  a  disgrace  to  our 
boasted  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  can  be  said  that  contact 
with  whites  degrades  such  beings  as  the 
already  degraded  Alaska  Indian? 
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Sitka,  Alaska  Territory,  Oct.  27.— 
The  receipt  of  several  copies  of  The 
Fust  reminded  me  of  my  promise  to 
write  you  of  this  country.  The  dimen¬ 
sions,  boundaries,  etc.,  of  Alaska  have 
been  commented  upon  quite  extensive¬ 
ly  during  the  past  year  by  reporters  and 
tourists  who  have  made  the  trip  from 
San  Francisco  or  Portland  by  steamer. 
That  is,  simply  the  round  trip.  The 
steamer  Oregon  or  Idaho— one  or  the 
other— leaves  Portland  about  the  first  of 
each  month,  stopping  at  Port  Town¬ 
send  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Then  they  take  coal  at  Departure  Bay, 
British  Columbia,  sailing  thence  for 
Alaska.  Tongus,  a  fishing  station,  is 
the  first  place  where  anchor  is  cast. 
After  that  several  other  places  of  same 
importance  are  landed  at  if  there  be 
business  to  transact.  These  stations 
are  only  a  long  frame  building  as  a 
general  thing  wherein  the  salmon  are 
salted  or  canned,  the  work  generally 
being  done  by  a  half  dozen  white  men 
and  a  company  of  Indians.  In  addition 
to  the  cannery  there  will  be  one  or 
two  frame  or  log  houses  occupied  by 
the  white  men,  (who  often  have 
kloocbmen  or  squaws  for  wives),  and 
a  few  Indian  huts  built  of  bark.  After 
visiting  a  few  of  those  places  we  land 
at  the  first  point  of  interest  in  Alaska 
—Ft.  Wrangell— an  old  goyernment 
post.  When  we  were  there  it  was 
raining  very  hard — hence  must  Wran¬ 
gell  you  some  lime  in  the  future.  Our 
next  stop  is  at  Juneau  City.  This  place 
is  but  three  years  old.  It  was  formerly 
called  Harrisburg,  after  one  Dick 
Harris,  from  Eagleville,  Missouri,  who, 
in  company  with  three  or  four  others 
among  whom  was  Joe  J uneau, discover¬ 
ed  gold  near  the  city.  Dick  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  being  the  father  of  the  towp 
until  one  night  the  boys  “got  an  a 
high’’  and  proposed  to  name  the  town 
after  the  man  who  would  "set  ’em  up” 
theoftenest.  Joe  being  flush  and  Dick 
out  of  town  the  name>ras  changed  to 
Juneau  City.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  both 
of  these  distinguished  personages  and 
of  being  consulted  as  to  the  right  each 


had  to  the  honor  or  should  have  under 
our  administration — a  question  I  was 
pleased  to  refer  to  Governor  Kincead 
for  settlement. 

Across  the  bay  about  one  mile  is 
Douglass  Island.  Here  a  California 
company  has  erected  a  160  stamp 
quartz  mill  ana  undoubtedly  a  very 
rich  mine  is  being  opened  out.  Not 
having  any  experience  in  "gold  dig- 
gins’,”  I  could  uot  form  much  of  an 
idea,  this  being  the  only  “real  live 
diggin’”  I  had  ever  visited.  I  send 
you  by  this  mail  a  sample  of  quartz 
from  Juneau  City,  the  compliment  of 
mine  host  Mr.  Ruben  Albertson  to 
the  editor.  We  stopped  here  two 
days  while  a  part  of  the  machinery  for 
that  mill  was  being  unloaded.  I  shall 
try  to  post  myself  upon  mining  and  I 
the  future  prospects  of  Juneau  City 
and  write  you  fully  after  another  visit 
there,  Let  me  here  say  that  if  any  o f 
my  Iowa  friends  desire  to  be  informed 
upon  any  particular  point  in  reference 
to  this  subject  to  write  me,  submitting 
their  questions  and  I  will  make  en¬ 
quiries  of  those  that  are  informed  and 
reply  either  by  letter  or  through  the 
press. 

The  steamer  next  went  to  Sitka 
where  we  landed  on  the  14th  of 
September,  and  have  been  here  since. 
The  steamer  goes  from  here  back  to 
Wrangell  thence  over  the  old  course  to 
Portland. 

Now  I  have  given  you  the  trip  that 
the  tourist  and  ordinary  reporter 
takes,  upon  which  most  of  the  Alaskan 
articles  are  written,  and  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  of  this  country  would 
be  about  the  same  that  mine  was, 
which  was  veiy  limited,  and  unreliable 
from  the  fact  that  their  information 
can  only  be  obtained  from  Tom,  Dick 
or  Harry,  who  may  have  some  ax  to 
grind  or  who  fills  the  unsuspecting 

traveler  with  wind  j  ust  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  there  is  in  it.  But  without 
doubt  Alaska  is  one  of  the  richest 
mineral  countries  of  the  world  and 
would  be  opened  up  extensively  if  it 
were  not  for  the  almost  unsurmount- 
able  difficulties  the  pioneer  has  to  en¬ 
counter.  The  mountains  are  generally 
high  and  a  large  proportion  covered 
with  snow  at  the  top,  and  from  the 
summit  to  the  valley  is  very  steep  and 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber, 
the  limbs  of  which  grow  all  the  way 
down  to  the  ground,  then  huge  roots 
out  of  ground  covered  with  moss  a 1 
foot  or  two  deep,  beneath  which  is 
rock  and  marsh.  Besides  there  are 
deep  caverns  and  ravines  covered  with 
limbs  of  trees,  roots,  moss,  etc., 
and  to  fall  in  one  of  those  places 
would  be  a  "farewell  to  vain  world.’’ 
I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  by  auy 
means  that  the  entire  surface  is  of  this 


character.  But  numerous  places  are 
found  of  such.  Then  again  our  country 
is  a  country  of  islands  and  means  of 
travel  are  only  such  as  the  prospector 
can  invent;  or  he  may  go  by  canoe  as  is 
generally  tne  case.  Our  straits  and  chan¬ 
nels  are  not  very  wide  but  very  deep, 
will  average  from  three  to  twenty 
miles  wide  and  from  six  to  eighty 
fathoms  deep.  Quite  frequently  canoe’s 
are  seen  sailing  into  our  bay  that  have 
come  for  a  hundred  miles  or  so  or  that 
have  been  out  with  an  adventurous 
gold  hunter  for  weeks.  However,  the 
canoes  are  large  and  a  Siwash  or  two 
can  be  procured  reasonably  to  paddle 
you  with  safety  almost  anywhere  you 
want  to  go. 

Sitka, the  capital  of  Alaska  is  situated 
on  the  west  coast  of  Baranoff  island  and 
at  the  extreme  east  end  of  Sitka  sound. 
The  sound  has  a  great  many  islands  of 
various  sizes  that  break  the  high  seas, 
thus  making  our  harbor  one  of  the 
safest  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  Almost 
directly  northwest  of  us  is  KruzofF 
Island,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  and 
another  islan  i  of  several  miles  in  area 
lies  between  here  and  KruzofF.  Upon 
the  latter  of  clear  days  you  can  see  the 
clear  white  peak  of  Mount  Edgecumbe 
2,855  Jeet  high.  One  of  the  prettiest 
mountains  in  the  world,  she  looks 
to  be  perfectly  round  and  vy ith  a  gradu¬ 
al  taper  to  the  top,  with  regular  dark 
streaks  starting  about  one  quarter  way 
from  the  summit  and  running  down, 
becoming  wider  until  the  snow  disap¬ 
pears  and  the  green  pine  clothes  her 
feet.  From  Sitka  she  resembles  a  huge 
frosted  cake  such  as  our  Iowa  ladies 
often  furnish  the  festivals. 

Our  city  has  one  main  street  run¬ 
ning  along  the  coast,  and  angles 
and  crooks  about  with  the  beach.  There 
are  five  stores,-  several  meat  shops,  one 
barber  shop,  bakery,  etc.  There  aie 
two  missionary  schools  here  under  the 
control  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  would  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  propounded  to  him  as  to  the 
missionary  work.  These  people  are 
now  erecting  another  large  building  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  one 
they  already  have. 

.  There  are.  no  horses  here,  but 
the  street  is  sometimes  graced 
by  the  appearance  of  an  old 
mule  that  came  here  when  the  Rus¬ 
sians  did  and  is  driven  to  a  two  wheel 
cart  when  the  steamer  comes  ii\  to 
give  tourists  and  those  who  wisn  a 
drive  around  town  the  opportunity. 
All  the  other  streets  except  Main 
street  are  narrow  and  irregular. 
Houses  are  built  at  every  angle  of  the 
compass  and  those  along  the  beach  are 
built  so  close  that  the  water  can  splash 
at  high  tide  under  your  window  and 
the  dull  roar  of  the  ocean  sing  you  to 
sleep.  When  the  tide  is  in  we  are  on 
the  beach ;  when  it  is  out  we  are  a  half 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  water,  the 
tide  being  about  nineteen  feet— hence 
vessels  must  have  a  care  while 
at  anchor  or  be  left  out  in 
the  country,  as  they  sometimes  are. 
Sitka  is  a  city  that  at  one  time  had  a 
population  of  several  thousand  souls; 
but  alas!  "it  has  backslid”  and  now  has 
a  population  of  perhaps  500  white 
men  and  from  300  to 500  Indians.  When 
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the  Indians  return  from  the  fisheries! 
there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,000.  As  to  the  number  of  women 
and  children  I  have  as  yet  been  unable 
to  find  out.  We  have  a  Greek  church 
under  the  care  and  control  of  Rev. 
Father  N.  G.  Mitropalsky,  a  very  nice 
gentleman, who,  with  his  wife  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  families  of 
A'aska.  adds  materially  to  the  well  be- 
iug  of  his  followers,  and  the  Russian 
people  here  generally.  He  conducts 
the  service  of  his,  church  regularly 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings, besides  hallow-days  without  num¬ 
ber.  Their  church  is  situated  near 
•  he  center  of  the  city,  has  a  high  queen 
dome  erected  over  a  town  clock  that 
has  pealed  forth  the  hour  for  about 
60  years,  and  the  bellfry  is  supplied 
with  a  number  of  bells,  tlie  chime  of 
which  is  truly  pleasant  to  hear.  I  have 
attended  service  at  his  church,  and 
witnessed  their  ceremonies.  The  altar 
is  a  gorgeous  nip?  with  side  and  rear 
entrances  suitable  for  their  peculiar 
service  which  consists  chiefly  in  chant¬ 
ing  and  singing, and  thfe  music  is  very 
fine,  all  parts  being  carried  and  dis¬ 
cords  rarely  if  ever  occurring,  this  part 
of  the  exercises  being  conducted  by 
males  only.  There  are  no  seats  in  the 
room,  hence  all  are  required  to  stand 
during  the  service.  Of  course  all  was 
in  the  Russian  tongue,  and  as  Russian 
is  Russian  to  me  as  yet,  you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  me  if  I  have  forgotten  the  text. 
It  is  reported  that  the  powers  that  be 
in  Russia  are  contemplating  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  church  or  the  breaking 
up  of  this  organization.  If  true  it 
will  be  regretted,  not  only  by  the 
members  of  the  church  but  by  all  the 
citizens  here  in  common. 

Ho  one  knows  whether  he  can  tell 
the  exact  population  of  this  territory. 
As  near  as  I  can  estimate  at  this  time, 
would  say  that  there  are  no  more  than 
1,000  whites  exclusive  of  from  3,500  to 
5,000  Russians,  that  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  natives,  no  one  knows 
anything  about  them.  They  are  not 
Indians.  They  resemble  the  Japanese 
very  closely  and  in  fact  I  am  told  have 
some  of  the  customs  of  that  people, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Japanese  cooks 
upon  ships  that  have  sailed  to  the 
westward  could  understand  a  great 
many  of  the  words  used  by  the  natives. 
They  are  peaceable,  quiet  and  generally 
willing  to  work,  but  are  as  slow  as 
they  can  possibly  be.  They  wear  the 
j  same  clothing  that  we  do,  but  have  in 
1  addition  either  a  white,  blue,  brown  or 
red  blanket.  They  wear  their  hair 
cut  short  and  the  men!  wear  hats,  the 
kloochmen  handkerchiefs  tied  over 
their  heads  and  undbr  their  chins.  Oc¬ 
casionally  you  see  one  with  moccasins 
on  his  feet.  Old  Annahoots  the  chief  of 
the Sitkans, wears  a  marine  suit  with  a 
red  stnpedown  his  pants  leg, sergeant’s 
stripes  on  his  arms  and  a  major’s 
shoulder  strap  on  his  shoulders.  He 
is  blind  and  is  led  about  town  almost 
all  the  time  by  his  kloochman.  They 
own  slaves;  buy  and  sell  them  at  their 
pleasure  under  restrictions  peculiar  to 
I  some  of  their  traditions.  The  children 
take  the  name  of jtheir  mother  instead 
of  the  father.  The  women  caiTy  the 
purse  and  say  what  shall  be  bought  or 
sold  and  the  price  thereof.  I  was 
told  by  a  friend  the  other  day  that  he 


had  just  witnessed  a  scene  in  one  of  the 
stores  where  a  kloochman  made  her 
buck  return  a  ten  cent  plug  of  tobacco 
because  she  had  not  been  consulted 
prior  to  the]  purchase.  You  fellows 
who  want  a  little  female  suffrage, 
come  up  this  way  and  buy  a  klooch¬ 
man.  tjy' 

A  great  many  of  the  men  are 
employed  on  board  of  ships.  They 
seem  to  be  natural  sailors.  But  very 
few  speak  our  language,  but  can  count 
our  money  and  place  a  fancy  price  on 
an  article  equal  to  a  Jew  pack  peddler 
or  a  “cheap  clothing  man.’’  The  only 
arms  they  carry  are  a  common  butcher 
knife  that  you  can  buy  in  any,  hard¬ 
ware  store  in  Iowa  for  fifteen  cents. 
This  they  carry  in  a  leather  scabbard 
either  attached  to  a  belt  or  in  their 
pockets.  It  is  not  worn  as  an  arm 
or  implement  of  war.  but  for  use.  They 
are  great  hunters  and  for  this  busiues9 
have  old  flintdock  guns,  and  muskets 
and  such  arms  as  could  be  bought  in 
the  states  for  almost  nothing  and  to 
the  nimrod  would  be  nothing.  You 
will  remember  that  the  law  prohibits 
the  importation  of  fire  arms  into  this 
territory  for  the  use  of  this  peaceable 
people  to  hunt  with  and  our  murder¬ 
ous  friends  on  the  plains  are  furnished 
with  the  latest  and  most  improved 
arms,  ammunition  and  all.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  on  the  main  land  they  hunt  the 
mouse  witli  a  Hudson  Bay  Compauy 
rifle  and  bow  and  arrow,  hut  pre¬ 
fer  the  latter,  the  arrow  having  a 
hole  in  the  end  in  which  is  placed  a 
ueedle  made  of  bone  with  teeth  filed 
in  with  the  points  of  the  teeth  back¬ 
ward  so  that  when  the  moose  is  shot 
with  one  of  them  the  action  of  his 
■  body  works  the  arrow  into  his  flesh 
until  it  strikes  some  vital  part  and  he 
is  dead. 

These  people  believe  in  witch¬ 
craft.  We  had  to  send  our  Iudian 
police  of  which  we  have  four,  down 
to  the  ranch  or  Indian  town  to-day  to 
put  A  stop  to  witchcrafting.  When  one 
of  their  number  is  takeu  sick  he  sends 
for  a  medicine  man,  who  was  de¬ 
signated  at  his  birth  as  such.  He 
is  not  permitted  ever  to  cut, 
comb  or  dress  his  'hair  except 
to  tie  it  up  in  a  large  knot  like  a 
horse’s  tail  on  a  wet  day.  He  is  called 
to  .the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  asks  the 
patient  some  questions,  sometimes 
giving  him  a  sweat.  This  sweating  i 
process  is  administered  in  a  kind  of  a 
cave  which  is  filled  with  hot  rocks  up-  { 
on  which  they  throw  water,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  steam.  After  the  patient  is  heated 
up  to  about  as  much  lahrenheitas  he 
can  bear  and  live  he  comes  out  and 
plunges  into  the  sea;  swims  around  a 
while  and  comes  out,  which  treatment 
about  nine  times  out  of  ten  makes  a 
good  Indian  of  him,  but  when  that 
fails  the  medicine  man  looks  wise  and  | 
decides  that  the  sick  person  is  be-  , 
witched  and  that  such  an  one  is  the  ! 
witch.  The  witch  is  then  caught  and 
tied  and  punished  with  whips, 
switches  and  other  instruments  of 
torture  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
him  to  admit  that  he  or  she  (as  both  ; 
sexes  are  liable  to  be  accused)  had  be¬ 
witched  the  sick  person.  If  he  admits  it 
he  is  killed  to  save  the  life  of  the  sick  j 
person.  But  if  the  sick  person  dies  j 
before  an  admission  is  extorted,  then 
the  medicine  man  looses  his  Lair  and 


with  it  his  medical  powers.  If  if  had 
not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the 
authorities  a  poor  old  crippled  klooch¬ 
man  would  have  been  experiencing  the 
agonies  of  death  to-night  in  the  ranch. 
Mr.  Lewis  our  clerk  informed  me  a 
while  ago  that  the  sick  man  was  dying 
and  the  medicine  man  had  lit  out  to 
save  his  waterfall.  After  death  the 
body  is  cremated.  In  company  with 
several  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
Mr.  Lewis  and  I  attended  a  ceremony 
of  that  kind  last  week.  After  a  death 
they  build  a  pen  of  logs,  notching  the  i 
corners  so  that  the  cra<  ks  will  not  be  , 
moreth^n  three  or  four  inches  wide;  j 

at  the  bottom  of  this  pen  they  have  a 
layer  of  logs  forming  a  kind  of  floor. 
After  the  wood  has  been  prepared  and 
all  things  in  readiness  the  corpse  is 
wrapped  in  blankets,  then  laid  on  a 
white  sheet.  The  pall  bearers  in  readi¬ 
ness.  a  hole  is  knocked  out  of  the  side 
or  roof  of  the  house  through  which 
the  body  is  conveyed  (never  through 
the  door)  thence  to  the  pen  in  the 
graveyard  and  tossed  over  into  the 
pen  as  you  would  a  dressed  hog  into 
a  wagon.  The  fire  is  started  and  a 
man  or  two  with  axes  in  hand  and 
supply  of  wood,  chop  and  feed  the 
flames.  I  should  have  said  also  that 
before  the  pen  is  erected  the  ground 
is  covered  with  gravel  so  that  the 
ashes  can  be  gathered.  The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  sit  around  with  their 
blankets  folded  about  them  and  weep, 
other  friends  are  in  the  brush  all 
about.  Then  a  squad  of  men  place  a 
plank  on  the  ground  and  form  around 
]  the  planic  with  long  sticks  or  staffs  in 
I  hand  and  commence  to  hum  a  sort  of  a 
tune  keeping  time  on  the  board  with 
their  staffs.  This  humming  continues 
until  the  corpse  is  reduced  to  ashes; 
when  that  is  done  the  ashes  are  gath¬ 
ered  up  from  off  the  gravel,  deposited 
in  a  box  and  taken  to  a  nice  little 
house  made  of  wood  neatly  painted, 
often  in  several  color?,  and  placed  to 
rest  on  a  shelf.  Generally  one  of 
those  vaults  or  houses  contain  the 
whole  family.  These  people  are  not 
tribal  In  their  relations'  except  for  de¬ 
fense,  but  patriarchal  sometimes,  for 
several  generations  the  patriarch  be¬ 
ing  the  eldest  son.  They  live  in  frame 
houses  in  their  villages  and  are  fast 
adopting  the  ways  of  the  whites;  many 
of  them  use  cook  stoves  and  upon 
their  neat  cleanly  beds  can  be  seen 
the  quilt  made  of  patch  work.  They 
manufacture  bracelets  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  jewelry  out  of  silver  coin,  and 
as  engravers  are  a  success.  A  jewelry 
shop  consists  of  a  blanket  spread  up¬ 
on  the  ground  and  a  kit  of  tools  in  a 
be*’  long  side.  They  live  on  fish, 
venison, and  also  buy,  extensively  fruit, 
hardtack,  sugar,  and  such  articles 
from  the  stores  or  traders,  giving  in 
exchange  cranberries  with  which  this 
country  abounds  in  season,  skins,  furs, 
game,  some  curio,  or  work  it  out,  or 
pay  the  cash.  They  al)  seem  to  have 
money  and  know  how  to  save  it. 
They  will  go  up  and  cut  pine  or 
eedar  wood  and  bring  it  in  canoes 
and  sell  it  for  $5  pert  cord  to  the 
whites,  or  go  out  a  mile  or  so  and  cut 
a  load  of  wood  and  haul  it  to  town  on 
their  backs,  or  killing  a  deer  away  up 
in  the  mountains,  carry  it  to  town 
where  they  realize  from  $1.50  to  $io. 


I  blankets  constitute  their  currency, 
and  all  values  are  based  upon  a 
blanket  which  they  buy  from  the 
traders  for  $4,  worth  in  fact,  about  $2 
Many  of  them  haye  become  members 
of  the  Greek  church  and  many  are 
embracing  the  Presbyterian  faith  un¬ 
der  the  solicitation  of  the  missionaries. 
There  are  a  great  many  halfbreeds 
among  them  ;  a  great  many  of  the 
miners  and  other  white  men  have 
them  for  wives.  In  fact  some  of  bur 
merchants  are  married  after  some  kind 
of  a  fashion  to  klcochmen  and  have 
to  respect  and  care  for  them  the  same 
as  if  of  their  own  race.  If  the  policy 
of  the  government  will  be  to  allow 
those  that  are  grown  upgto  continue 
to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a 
living  with  schools  for  the  young,  it 
will  be  to  give  them  all  they  desire. 
Their  status  has  never  been  declared; 
whether  formerly  from  Japan,  Siberia, 
or  some  other  parts  of  Asia,  or 
whether  their  origin  is  like  Tbpsy  in 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  is  a  conundrum 
yet  to  be  guessed.  Our  territory  in 
every  way  is  different  from  any  terri¬ 
tory  I  have  ever  visited. 

I  have  been  in  Alaska  now  two 
months  and  as  yet  have  not  seen  a 
single  person  with  a  revolver  or 
bowie  knife  hanging  to  his  belt,  neither 
a  fight  nor  a  quarrel.  You  can  sleep 
at  night  with  your  door  open  and  not 
be  disturbed  unless  by  a  dog,  of  which 
we  have  more  than  a  bologna  man 
could  make  up  in  sausage. 

Our  climate  here  is  mild,  but  rainy, 
not  damp,  but  rain,  rain,  rain.  I  send 
you  herewith  the  signal  service  report 
for  the  first  fourteen  days  in  October, 
kindly  furnished  me  by  J.  J.  McLean 
in  charge  of  the  signal  office.  From 
September  14th  to  October  14th,  being 
our  first  month  here,  the  rain  was  18.97 
inches,  near  19  inches,  and  when  it 
.  rained  here  it  snowed  up  on  the 
mountains,  and  when  the  sun  would 
shine  the  scene  was  grand;  indeed.upon 
|  several  occasions  the  trees  woul  d  be 
!  covered  near  the  base,  but  after  a  few 
hours  of  clear  weather  the  white  line 
would  go  higheruntil  soon  itcould only 
be  seen  at  tiie  old  snow  line.  Old  set¬ 
tlers  here  say  this  is  the  rainy  season 
and  from  what  I  have  observed,  it  is, 
for  a  fact.  You  want  heavy  boots  and 
waterproof  coats  with  you  all  the  time, 
yet  the  air  seems  to  be  dry  and  there 
are  no  bad  results  on  account  of  the 
rain.  As  to  health,  Alaska  can  chal¬ 
lenge  the  world.  We  also  have  with¬ 
in  about  26  miles  from  here  hot  springs 
where  we  send  our  old  cranks  to  soak 
their  heads.  Prospectors  are  out  all 
the  time  in  this  rain  in  their  canoes 
with  blankets  and  waterproof  appli¬ 
ances  and  seem  not  to  care  any^  more 
for  it  than  to  live  out  of  doors  in  the 
warmest  country  of  the  world.  The 
natives  go  bare  footed  in  some  places 
the  whole  year. 

The  fish  of  this  country  are  superior 
to  any  country  known  and  are  caught 
in  almost  incredible  quantities.  Ihere 
are  enough  fish  and  oil,  etc.,  at  the 
different  fisheries  in  Alaska  to  load 
several  vessels  of  seyeral  hundred 
tons  burden  now  waiting  transporta¬ 
tion.  A  schooner  from  San  Francisco 


has  been  loading  at  our  wharf  for  the  r 
past  two  weeks  and  can  not  take 
more  than  h;df  the  pack  of  the  Sitka 
tishery  alone.  The  fish  consist  of  sal¬ 
mon,  halibut,  herring,  cod,  clams  and 
innumerable  varities  of  the  finest  fish 
in  the  waters.  The  people  here  use  a  j 
great  deal  of  the  above  also  for  their  ; 
own  food,  in  fact  the  game  is  fat,  the 
fish  are  fat,  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
been  'truly  said  that  in  Alaska  you  can 
live  on  oil  to  some  extent,  yet  withal, 

it  is  not  the  greasy  obnoxious  fat  as 
found  in  the  oils  and  meats  of  your 
pork  countries.  Then  we  have  fruit 
sent  from  below  and  berries  that  grow 
in  great  abundance  here.  In  the  gar¬ 
dens  are  grown  fine  cabbage,  pota¬ 
toes,  turnips,  lettuce,  and  about 
all  that  any  one  would  wish..  My 
landlord  Mr.  Albertson  raised  about 
tons  of  timothy  hay  on  \%  acres  of 
ground,  a  town  lot  here.  Hay  is  worth 
about  $60  per  ton.  We  have  cattle, 
hogs  and  goats,  but  no  other  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  domestic  family  except  a 
few  thousand  dogs.  Wild  ducks, 
geese,  brants,  grouse,  snipe,  etc., 
etc.,  are  very  numerous,  deer 
is  very  plentiful,  also  the  bear 
are  quite  plenty,  but  as  yet  I  have  lost 
none,  neither  do  I  care  to  find  any. 

If  there  is  a  future  for  this  country, 
it  is  all  future,  for  at  this  time  our 
towns  are  in  their  infancy  and  he  that 
starts  now  starts  surely  in  time,  and 
may  have  the  happy  realization  at  the 
end  of  life  that  he  has  simply  cut  the 
trail  over  which  the  wonders  of  the 
world  may  be  carried  to  the  knowledge 
of  civilization. 

My  first  official  act  here  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Judge  McAllister,  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Kie- 
Kie  from  the  naval  authorities  and 
bind  him  over  to  court;  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  murdering  his  kloochman. 
We  expect  to  have  a  special  term  here 
about  the  18th  of  December  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  him.  Our  great¬ 
est  drawback  is  going  from 
place  to  place.  Between  now  and 
court  I  am  required  to  go  to  Juneau 
City,  185  miles  northwest.  To  get 
there  I  must  take  the  Idaho  about  the 
15th  of  November  and  go  to  Ft.  Wran¬ 
gell,  185  miles  southeast,  and  there  re¬ 
main  until  the  steamer  returns  from 
Cortland,  then  about  the  middle  of 
December  will  be  here  again.  To  go 
to  Ounalaska  another  one  of  our  judici¬ 
al  points,  we  go  from  here  to  San 
Francisco  and  from  there  to  Ounalaska 
provided  the  fur  company  see  fit  to 
carry  us.  To  go  any  where  else  a 
steaineror  sail  ship  must  be  chartered. 
Hence  the  business  of  this  territory  is 
inconvenient  to  transact  to  say  the 
least.  But  should  there  be  much  of 
an  emigration  in  the  spring,  which  is 
sure  to  be  the  case,  the  means  of  travel 
will  be  better. 

I  have  given  you  an  idea  of  that  part 
of  Alaska  that  I  have  visited.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  the  islands  to 
the  westward  have  a  better  climate 
than  here.  That  the  rain-fall  is  com¬ 
paratively  light,  the  mountains  cover¬ 
ed  with  rich  grasses  in  Montana  ^and 
in  the  valleys  the  growth  being  as  high 
as  a  man’s  head.  Upon  those  islands 
they  already  have  large  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle,  and  in  the  future  they  may  develop 
!  into  a  stock  country  equal  to  any  part 
of  Uncle  Yarn’s  domain . 
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Wonderful  stories  are  daily  coming' 
in  from  the  Yukon  where  mineral  is 
said  to  abound  almost  equal  to  a  fairy 
land.  So  look  out  for  an  excitement 
next  year  or  the  year  after  that  which 
will  exceed  anything  yet  recorded  up¬ 
on  the  pages  of  our  history. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E-  W.  Haskett. 
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Southern  Workman. 

Indian  Department. 

ELAINE  GOODALE,  In  charge . 

Regular  Contributors : 

Herbert  Welsh,  Cor.  Secy.  Indian  Rights 

Association, 

Alice  G.  Fletcher, 

Rev.  John  J.  Gravatt. 

HOW  IT  BEGAN. 

Dear  Bro.  Armstrong  ; 

Please  have  your  Professor  of  Music  send 
me  the  words  and  music  of  the  blessing  that 
your  pupils  sing  at  the  table. 

We  have  now  41  boys  and  from  50  to  55 
girls  in  the  boarding  department  of  our  In¬ 
dustrial  School  at  Sitka.  I  wish  you  were 
here  to  give  us  a  more  thorough  organization, 
Kind  regards  to  all  the  friends. 

Your  Bro.  in  Christ, 

Sheldon  Jackson. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  From 
Dr.  Jackson’s  address  before  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Educational  Association,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  we  learn  that  the  school  at 
Sitka  was  opened  in  April,  1S78,  and 
again  dropped  in  December  of  the  same 
year. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  it  was  reopened 
by  Miss  Austin  of  New  York  City,  with 
103  children.  This  number  was  soon 
increased  to  130.  After  awhile  some  of  ! 
the  parents  applied  for  admission,  but 
could  not  be  received  for  lack  of  room. 

Dr.  Jackson  says; 

“In  November  some  of  the  boys  applied  to 
the  teacher  for  permission  to  live  in  the 
school  house.  At  home  there  was  so  much 
drinking,  talking  and  carousing,  that  they 
could  not  study.  The  teacher  said  she  had 
no  accommodations,  bedding  or  food  for 
them.  But  they  were  so  much  in  earnest 
that  they  said  they  would  provide  for  them¬ 
selves.  Upon  receiving  permission,  seven 
Indian  boys,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  i 
age,  bringing  a  blanket  each  and  a  piece  of  1 
tin  for  a  looking-glass,  voluntarily  left  their  1 
homes  and  took  upHheir  abode  in  a  vacant 
room  of  one  of  the  Government  buildings.  . 
Thus  commenced  the  boarding  department  j 
of  the  Sitka  school.” 

j 

The  entire  address,  containing  much  , 
other  interesting  information  in  regard  i 
to  this  school  and  to  the  history  of  In¬ 
dian  Education  in  Alaska,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Washington  ,D.  C  No.  2,  1882 
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AN  ALASKA  FERRY  MAN.  /m 

Early  in  the  morning  a  small  party  of  us  had  left  the 
steamer  Idaho  at  “Juneau,”  a  mining  camp  on  the  Alaska! 
coast.  We  had  spent  the  day  inland  watching  the  processes 
of  hydraulic  mining,  and  had  taken  a  dubious  dinner  in  a 
small  shanty  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  mining  “  basin.”  Not  a 
murmur  escaped  us  as  we  eat  greasy  ham  and  eggs  and  stale 
crackers,  for  the  affable  proprietor  sat  in  one  corner  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  and  a  44-caliber  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver 
in  his  belt. 

About  seven  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  shore  in  a  driz¬ 
zling  rain  to  find  that  our  steamer  had  dropped  a  couple  of 
miles  down  the  inlet  to  receive  freight  from  a  lumber  camp. 
She  would  not  return  that  night,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  spend  the  night  in  the  trading-store  or  hire  an  Indian 
to  paddle  us  down  to  the  Idaho ,  whose  lights  we  could  see 
through  the  mist.  Our  steamer  was  not  a  magnificent  vessel, 
but  she  was  a  model  of  luxury  compared  with  the  best  accom¬ 
modations  which  “Juneau  ”  could  offer  us.  We  were  tired,  j 
damp,  and  hungry,  so  we  decided  to  take  a  canoe  and  go 
aboard. 

We  started  down  the  beach  to  the  Indian  village,  where  a 
dozen  large  canoes  were  drawn  out  of  the  water.  Most  of  the 
villagers  had  taken  refuge  in  their  low  square  houses,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  ferret  them  out  if  we  wanted  transportation. 
We  knocked  at  a., large  house,  and  the  low  door  was  opened 
by  a  squaw.  We  entered  and  approached  the  large  fire  which 
was  blazing  on  the  central  hearth,  and  sending  its  smoke  up 
the  huge  square  .chimney,  in  which  rows  of  dried  fish  were 
hanging. 

The  proprietor,  of  this  mammoth  smoke-house  was  reclin¬ 
ing  at  ease  on  an  old  blanket,  and  simply  looked  at  us  in¬ 
quiringly. 

We  asked  him  our  question  in  the  only  Cheenook  we 
knew : 

“  Concha  toller  Idaho  ?  ”  (“  How  much  to  the  Idaho  ?  ”) 

uMox  toller."  (“Two  dollars.”) 

It  was  a  round  sum,  but  experience  had  taught  us  how  use¬ 
less  it  was  to  try  to  “Jew”  down  an  Alaska  Indian,  and  we 
submitted  gracefully. 

The  old  fellow  motioned  to  us  to  go  to  the  dock,  while  he 
brought  around  the  canoe.  The  craft  was  narrow  and  leaky. 
There  were  cross-pieces  or  thwarts  to  strengthen  the  canoe,  and 
I  had  hardly  taken  my  seat  on  one  of  these  when  I  felt  a  blow 
on  the  head,  and  looking  around  I  saw  our  ferry-man  point¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I  yielded  and  sat  down  like 
the  rest  in  a  good  half  inch  of  cold  water. 

I  could  feel  the  water  rising  about  my  coat-tails,  but  I 
dared  not  raise  myself.  The  old  Indian  was  paddling  hard 
and  giving  a  fearful  groan  at  every  stroke. 

So  we  went  for  two  miles.  Wetter  and  wetter  grew  the 
canoe,  louder  and  louder  groaned  our  copper-colored  en¬ 
gine.  | 

At  last  we  reach  the  ladder  of  the  Idaho  and  sprang  aboard, 
throwing  two  silver  dollars  into  the  canoe.  Our  ferry-man 
snatched  his  fee  and  grunted  off  into  the  gloomy  twilight, 
while  we  went  below  for  dry  clothes  and  a  warm  supper. 


,, 


xi.ends  live  in  Kalamazoo. 
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HISTORY  OF  TEE  ENTERPRISE. 
STO-lv  VII Y  GREET. Y  WENT  NORTH.  J8.  I&S& 

.  The  Greely  colony  was  sent  to  Lady  Fran- 
lin  bay  as  a  part  of  the  international  scheme 
of  circumpolar  stations  at  the  North  Pole. 
Lieut.  Kail  Wevprecht,  commander  of  the 
Austrian  arctic  expedition  on  board  the  Teg1-' 
etthoif,  was  the  lirst  European  to  suggest 
circumpolar  ^stations  for  the  purpose  of  scien¬ 
tific  observation.  He  thought  the  stations 
might  be  gradually  advanced  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  in  some  favorable  season  a  dash 
might  lie  made  for  the  Pole  itself.  While 
Weyprecht  was  busy  in  Europe  urging  his 
plans  Capt.  H.  W.  Hovgate,  of  the  United 
States  navy  was  urging  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  equip  one  more  expedition, 
and  establish  a  temporary  colony  at 
or  near  the  shore  of  Lady  Franklin  bay. 
This  proposition  received  considerable  sixp- 
port  from  scientific  men  and  members  of 
congress,  and  eventually  the  Gulnare  was 
fitted  out.  The  vessel,  however,  was  unfitted 
for  the  expedition,  and  it  turned  out  a  mis¬ 
erable  failure.  The  project  of  Lieut.  Wey¬ 
precht  was  ;  laid  before'  the  meteorological 
congress  at  Rome.  It  was  considered  favor - 
ubly  and  referred  to  an  international  polar 
conference  held  in  Hamburg,  in  October, 
rls79.  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  were 
represented.  The  matter  was  exhaustively 
discussed  and  approved.  A  permanent  polar 
commission  was  formed,  consisting  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  conference,  and  Dr.  Neumayer 
was  chosen  president.  A  second  meeting  was 
held  at  Berne  in  August,  and  the  number  of 
nations  represented  received  an  addition, 
Italy  sending  a  delegate.  It  was  decided 
that  eight  stations  at  least  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  Russia,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Austria  definitely  announced  that  they  were 
prepared  to  immediately  do  their  part.  The 
other  powers  failed  to  make  any  practical 
proposition.  Lieut.  Weyprecht  died  in  March, 
1881-  The  congress  met  a  second  time 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  July  of*  that  year.  It 
was  decided  that  the  observations  at  all  the 
circumpolar -stations  should  be  beg-un  as  soon 
after  Attg.  1,  1882,  as  possible.  The  stations 
were  finally  resolved  upon  as  follows:  The 
United  States  in  Lady  Franklin  buy,  in 
Smith’s  sound,  and1  also  at  Point  Barrow; 
Denmark  at  Godthaab;  Germany  in  Cum¬ 
berland  sound,  on  the  west  side  of  Davis 
'strait;  England  at  Fort  Rae,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Hudson  bay  territory,  near  the  Great 
Slave  lake;  Russia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena 
and  at  Moller’s  bay,  Nova  Zernbla;  Holland 
at  Dickson’s  havn;  Norway  at  Bosekop,  in 
the  Allen  fjord;  Sweden  at  Spitsbergen;  Aus¬ 
tria  at  Jan  ’Mayen  island,  famous  for  its  fog 
and  ice.  The  Finnish  landdug  equipped  a 
meteorological  station  at  Sodankyla;  a  branch 
was  also  established  at  Labrador.  France 
selected  a  station  near  Cape  Horn,  and  Ger¬ 
many  also  ventured  into  the  antarctic 
regions  by  sending*  a  party  to  one  of  the 
islands  of  South  Georgia,  in  54  deg.  south 
latitude,  and  about  eleven  hundred  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  Horn. 

LIEUT.  GEEELY  SALTED 

from  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  in  the  Proteus  July  7, 
1881,  and  touched  next  at  Godhaven,  Green¬ 
land,  on  Disco  Island,  where  fourteen  dogs  ; 
and  two  sledges  were  taken  on  board,  as  well 
as  several  tons  of  walrus  iiesb  and  dried  fish  to 
feed  tbeln  op.  Several  hundred  pounds  of 
white  whale  skin,  famous  as  an  antiscorbutic,  * 
were  added  to  the  stores.  Sailing  from  God- 
haven,  Proteus  reached  Upernavik 

on  the  24th  of  July,  and  left  there  July  29,.. 

oing  north  up  full  speed.  Baffin's'  bay,. 
Smith’s  hound  and  Kennedy  channel  were 
found  remarkably  free  from  obstructions. 
The  season  was  very  exceptional.  There  the 
Proteus  in  3)881  found  open  water;  the 
Neptune  in  1882  qxid  the  Proteus  in  1883 
were  driven  back  by  immeasurable  and  im¬ 
penetrable  fields  of  ice.  The  Nares  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1875  made  the  passage  with  great 
difficulty,  battling  with  the  ice  continually 
and  nearly  losing  their  ships.  They 


"They  were  twenty-one  days  in  reaching  Cape 
Frazer  from  Littleton  island,  but  the  Proteus 
made  the  same  distance  in  sixteen  hours. 
The  explorers  passed  Cape  Constitution, 
Kane’s  highest  point,  and  there  they  met  with 
the  first  obstruction.  On  the  4th  they  steamed 
up  to  the  solid  main  pack,  extending  right 
across  the  channel  and  appearing  to  be  at 
least  twenty  feet  thick.  The  Proteus  had 
then  reached  the  southwest  part  of  Lady 
Franklin  hay,  and  was  within  ten  miles  of 
her  destination.  For  seven  days  the  vessel 
was  moored  to  the  ice,  and  ’Lieut.  Greely 
almost  despaired  of  attaining  his  object. 
But  the  ice  moved  to  the  eastward  and  the 
ship  was  forcedatfull  speed  until  Discovery 
harbor  was  reachCa,  and  there  Lieut.  Greely 
established  his  settlement,  calling  it  Port 
Conger,  in  honor  of  Senator  Conger  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  passing 
the  bill  through  congress  which  authorized 
the  expedition.  The"  Proteus  left  the  party 
on  August  3/8, .and  arrived  safely  at  St.  John's 
after  a  pleasant  voyage.  The  company  at 
Port  Conger  was  well  equipped  for  its  exile. 
Stores  of  provisions  sxxfficient  to  last  fully 
three  years  \yere  at  hand.  Besides  this, 
Lieut.  Greely  reported  that  about  three 
months’  supplies  of  fresh  musk-ox  meat  had 
been  killed  before  the  departure  of  the  re¬ 
turning  vessel.  The  house  erected  had1 
double  frames  and  measured  61  feet  by  21 
feet.  In  addition  to  stores  and  supplies 
about  140  tons  of  coal  were  landed.  It  was 
not  doubted  the  members  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  could  be  made  as  comfortable 
and  as  safe  from  atmospheric  dangers  as  are 
the  men  of  the  signal  service  stationed  on 
the  summits  of  Pike’s  Peak  and  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  the  employes  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
company  stationed  at  Fort  York,  where  a 
temperature  of  minus  60  deg.  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  Since  August,  1881,  nothing  definite 
has  been  heard  from  the  Greely  party.  Ru¬ 
mors  have  come  from  various  sources,  hut  as 
they  have  been  traced  to  the  Esquimaux, 
little  or  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
them.  It  was  understood  that  a  fresh  party, 
with  supplies,  shwuffi  be  sent  out  in  1882; 
and, ‘if  this  failafl  go  reach  Lady  Fianklin 
bay,  a  second  mil 883.  In  case  no  ship  ap¬ 
peared  during  fbe«  summer  Greely  was  to 
come  south,  $1$,  practicable,  to  Littleton 
Island,  where  thy  relieving  party  Was  to 
form  a  station  tf  receive  him.  Prom  this 
poi'tifs  sledg’es  am/i  Hoftts  were  to  be  Seht  otit” 
to  meet  the  retie.  Ling  command.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  did  its  p&rt  to  carry  out  this  plan. 
In  July,  1882,  the  steamer  Neptune,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  W.  M.  Beebe,  was  sent 
from  St.  John.  It  returned  in  September 
without  reaching'*  Greely,  reporting  a  solid 
ice  barrier  north  of  Cape  Sabine.  The  Nep¬ 
tune  remained  north  of  Littleton  Island  un¬ 
til  Sept.  5,  at  which  date  ice  formed  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches,  and  to  remain  any 
longer  would  have  been  to  remain  for  the 
winter.  A  cache  of  provisions  was  left  at 
Littleton  Island. 

THE  PEOTEUS. 

A  year  having  elapsed,  the  Proteus,  under 
command  of  Lieut.  A.  W.  Garlington,  and 
with  the  Yantio  as  a  supply  ship,  sailed  north 
again,  and  six  miles  off  Cape  Sabine,  July  23, 
went  to  the  bottom.  The  ice  was  no  more 
penetrable  than  in  1882.  The  crew  of  the 
vessel  were  saved,  and  made  their  way 
across  Smith  sound  and  along  the  eastern 
shore  to  Cape  York;  thence  across  Melville 
bay  to  Upernavik.  No  station  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Littleton  island,  nor  was  an  ade¬ 
quate  quantity  of  supplies  for  the  Greely 
party  cache,d  anywhere.  With  one  whole 
boat  the  crew  made  their  retreat.  When  the 
Proteus  left  Port  Conger  in  1881,  Greely 
sent  home  the  outlines  of  a  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  which  would  have  been  followed  by 
Lieut.  Garlington  last  year  if  his  ship  had 
not  been  lost.  But  before  he  departed  for 
the  frozen  zone  he  received  instructions  to 
this  effect : 

In  case  no  vessel  reaches  the  permanent  sta¬ 
tion  in  1882,  the  vessel  sent  in  1883  will  remain 
in  Smith  sound  until  there  is  danger  of  closing 
by  ice,  anti  on  leaving  will  land  all  her  supplies 
and  a  party  at  Littleton  island,  which  party  will 
be  prepared  for  a  winter's  stay,  and  will  be  in¬ 
structed  to  send. sledge  parties'  up  the  east  side 
of  Grinnel  Land  tq  meet  his  party.  If  not  vis- 


'  itecl  in  38s2,  incut,  i+reely  will  abandon  his  sta¬ 
tion  not  later  than  Sept.  1,  1§83,  and  will  re-  ! 
treat  southward  by  boat,  following  closely  the 
east  coast  of  Grinnell  Land  until  the  relieving 
vessel  is  met  or  Littleton  island  is  reached. 

Lieut.  Garlington  left  the  following  stores 
of  clothing  for  the  Greely  party  in  a  cache 
on  the  rocks  in  Payer  harbor:  Blouses, 
trousers,  flannel  shirts,  woollen  and  rubber 
blankets,  stockings,  mits,  buffalo  overcoats, 
fur  caps,  flannel  drawers  and  undershirts,  all 
wrapped  u^,  in  rubber  blankets,  covered 
with  a  tent  fly  and  weighted  down  with 
rocks.  This  supply  of  clothing-  was  sufficient 
for  twentyj/ive  men  six  months.  Near  this 
cache  a  new  topsail  and  two  bolts  of  new 
canvas  was  a  Iso  left.  In  a  cove  about  three 
miles  west  of  Cape  Sabine  a  cache  of  pro¬ 
visions  was  made  which  contained  fifteen 
sleeping  bags,  600  pounds  of  hard  bread,  a 
quantit3r  of  bacon,  700  cases  of  canned  ■ 
meats,  vegetables  and  fruits,  a  box  of  gun¬ 
powder,  a  can  of  matches,  a  tin  pot  and  a 
quantity  ofiplothingj  Sixty-eight  days  after. 
Garlington  began  bis  retreat,  as  it  now  ap¬ 
pears,  Lieut.  Greely  and  his  entire  party 
were  twenty  miles  south  of  where  the  Pro¬ 
teus  sank,  every  man  well  and  strong. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  EXPEDITION. 

The  relief  expedition  that  has  found  Greely 
consisted  ol'  the  Thetis,  flagship,  commanded 
by  Lieut.  W.  8.  Schley;  the  Bear,  Lieut.  W. 
H.  Emory  in  command;  and  the  Alert,  the 
gift  of  the  British  government,  Lieut.  Coffin 
in  command.  All  three  were  thoroughly 
overhauled  in  the  Brookljui  navy  yard  last 
March  and  April,  and  provided  with  provis¬ 
ions  for  two  years.  ;  Secretary  Chandler 
hastened  the  preparations  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  and  the  Bear  sailed  April  24,  the 
Thetis  and  Alert  within  the  following  fort¬ 
night.  Congress,  in  order  to  insure  the  res¬ 
cue  of  the  Greely  party,  offered  if>25,000  re¬ 
ward  to  any  whaling  ship  that  should  find 
them. 

LIEUTENANT  GEEELY. 

Lieutenant  Adolphxxs  W.  Greely  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  and  is  forty  years  old.  Ho 
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